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I. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT. 


The  field  work  of  the  survey  was  continued  during  a  portion  of 
the  season  of  1876,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state,  where 
the  county  of  Houston,  which  borders  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
was  examined  in  detail,  and  is  herewith  reported,  with  the  necessary 
maps  and  diagrams.  Later  in  the  season  the  county  of  Hennepin 
was  surveyed  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  hoped  that  by  an  exam- 
ination of  these  two  counties,  the  latter  of  which  embraces  the 
interesting  locality  of  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  have  receded 
several  miles  up  the  Mississippi  from  the  point  at  which  they  ex- 
isted in  earlier  geological  ages,  some  new  light  would  be  thrown 
on  some  of  the  problems  that  invest  the  history  of  the  drift,  and 
which  have  presented  themselves  in  new  phases  in  the  counties  of 
Fillmore  and  Houston.  In  the  detailed  reports  on  Hennepin  and 
Houston  counties  these  problems  are  briefly  discussed,  in  the  light 
of  such  facts  as  we  possess.  In  the  further  examination  of  the 
region  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  embraces  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Ramsey,  Washington  ad  Dakota,  the  remainder  of  the 
great  gorge  excavated  by  the  recession  of  the  falls  will  come  under 
careful  inspection.  Until  these  counties  are  surveyed  the  history 
of  this  excavation  cannot  be  given.  Some  progress  has,  however, 
been  made  in  this  interesting  investigation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  an  examination  of  the  fossils  of  the 
Trenton  was  begun,  including  those  of  the  Oalena  division.  This 
is  our  chiefly  fossiliforous  formation.  Favorable  opportunities  for 
collecting  fossils  from  the  Lower  Trenton  exist  at  Minneapolis  and 
at  St.  Paul.  Tolerably  full  collections  of  its  fossils  are  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  survey,  which,  added  to  those  of  the  Academies 
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•     •  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


of  Science  at  St.  PauKti|ia  Minneapolis,  will  make  it  possible  to 
give,  finally,  a  pt^ti^'good  description  of  the  Trenton  fauna,  as 
exemplified  in.]i^he*sota.  In  this  examination,  which  is  but  just 
begun,  there  B^^e^been  identified,  at  least  provisionally — 

/'•/IjO  species  of  Cephalopoda. 

•*•/'!  *11  species  o^ Gasteropoda. 

•,..    ;'    11  species  of  Brachlopoda. 

8  species  of  Polyp  Radiates. 
2  species  of  Crustacea. 
2  species  of  Protozoa. 

These  are  entirely  from  points  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
Several  species  have  been  met  with  that  cannot  be  identified  by 
any  published  descriptions,  and  a  few  drawings  have  been  made. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  interesting  fact  that 
some  indications  have  been  discovered  of  an  unconformability 
between  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  which  will  necessitate  changes 
in  the  colored  county  maps  that  have  been  published.  This  evi- 
dence is  at  present  entirely  of  a  palseontological  character,  and 
shows  the  necessity  of  keeping  that  branch  of  the  work  abreast 
of  the  field  work.  In  the  western  part  of  Fillmore  county  the 
Niagara  limestone  seems  to  be  wanting,  or  at  least  reduced  to  in 
significant  dimensions,  since  the  Lower  Devonian,  or  what  has 
been  regarded  hitherto  as  rock  of  that  age,  lies  but  a  few  feet 
above  that  which  contains  undoubted  Trenton  fossils.  Further 
examination  of  these  outcrops  is  needed  before  the  question  can  be 
fiilly  settled. 

In  respect  to  the  chemical  work  of  the  survey  the  report  of 
Prof.  Peckham  Bhows  what  has  been  done.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  there  be  no  further  obstacles  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  chemical  investigations.  The  laboratory  is  now  completed 
and  well  equipped. 

In  December,  1875,  the  Board  of  Regents  took  action  ordering 
the  commencement  of  thorough  botanical  observations,  and  the 
collection  of  specimens  at  the  State  University.  A  circular  was 
issued  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  botanists  of  the  state,  and 
prescribing  general  directions  for  the  work.  A  number  of  favor- 
able responses  have  been  received,  and  several  valuable  papers  on 
the  flora  of  diflferent  localities  have  been  contributed.  This  por- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  survey  seems  to  have  been  eagerly  taken 
hold  of,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  botany  of  the  state 
will  be  thoroughly  and  at  the  same  time  economically  worked  up. 
Ultimately  the  aid  of  an  expert  will  be  needed  to  compare  and 
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•digest  the  material  that  may  be  gathered.  It  will  certainly  be 
vastly  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
^  «tate,  to  carry  on  this  great  work  of  a  state  survey  as  a  unity  with 
its  different  parts  in  harmony  where  each  can  aid  the  other  by  the 
various  opportunities  that  arise,, than  by  scattering  it  along  so 
that  each  part  is  done  separately.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
field-work.  This  economy  and  co-operation  is  so  palpably  essen- 
tial that  it  has  already  been  demanded  by  the  intelligent  press  of 
the  state.* 

The  Board  of  Begents  have  also  taken  action  looking  to  the 
•examination  of  the  ornithology  of  Hhe  state,  in  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  P.  L.  Hatch  as  ornithologist.  His  results,  heretofore  pub- 
lished only  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of 
Natural  Science,  will  hereafter  be  reported  to  the  survey,  and 
ultimately  a  complete  memoir  on  the  Birds  of  Minnesota  will  be 
prepared.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  such  action  had  not  been 
taken  before,  since  many  good  specimens,  and  needed  information 
from  different  parts  of  the  state  might  have  been  secured  with  but 
little  extra  expense,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  field-work  of  the 
survey.  Mr.  Herrick  has  also  collected  about  a  hundred  species 
of  birds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Minneapolis,  which  are 
:stored  in  the  Museum. 

The  entomology  of  the  state  was  also  begun  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  the  past  year,  by  the  appointment  of  an  entomologist  to 
the  survey,  and  his  first  report  is  herewith  published.  He  was 
instructed  to  confine  himself  to  an  investigation  of  insects  inju- 
rious to  farm  products,  especially  to  the  ravages  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust.  This  investigation  was  begun  the  year  before 
by  Mr.  Whitman,  under  instructions  from  Gov.  C.  K.  Davis. 

Further  correspondence  has  been  had  with  Col.  C.  B.  Comstock, 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  survey  of  the  lakes,  in  reference  to 
the  determination  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  points  in  Min- 
nesota by  the  officers  of  the  Lake  Survey.  At  his  request  certain 
points  were  designated,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  which,  if  ascer- 
tained, would  aid  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  the 
state.  In  connection  with  the  survey  of  Houston  and  Hennepin 
counties  the  usual  topographical  data  are  given. 

A  complete  series  of  meteorological  observations  should  be  estab- 
lished at  the  State  University.  They  are  especially  appropriate 
to  the  Agricultural  College.  The  law  ordering  the  survey  requires 
the  tabulation  of  statistics  relating  to  the  weather,  and  the  investi- 

*  Compare  the  First  Annual  Report  on  the  progreaa  of  the  anryey,  Regents^  Report,  pp 
•41, 44,  and  119:  also  the  Fourth  Annual  Report,  p.  11. 
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gation  of  the  climate  of  Minnesota.  An  incomplete  series  of  obser- 
,  yations  has  been  kept  np  by  the  writer  at  Minneapolis  since  the 
beginning  of  the  survey  and  reported  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of 
the  Army  at  Washington.  It  requires,  however,  an  outlay  of 
about  one  hundred  dollars  for  instruments  to  carry  on  the  full 
series  of  observations  contemplated  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 
To  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  climate  of  Minnesota  and  of 
the  northwest,  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  and  explanation  of 
any  peculiarities  that  Minnesota  may  possess,  the  observations  of 
many  observers  at  widely  distant  points  must  be  collated.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  survey  may  be  able  to  avail  itself  of,  if  not  to  insti* 
tute,  complete  observations  made  at  the  University.  The  Monthly 
weather  Reviews,  which  are  received  regularly  by  the  University 
Library,  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  accomplishing  this  work. 
The  year  has  been  one  of  special  activity  in  the  University 
Museum.  Besides  the  display  of  the  casts  of  fossils  purchased  of 
Prof.  H.  A.  Ward,  and  the  mammals  obtained  in  the  Custer 
expedition  to  the  Black  Hills,  in  1874,  the  invertebrates  purchased 
of  H.  T,  Woodman  in  1872  have  been  examined  and  labeled,  and 
placed  on  exhibition.  Considerable  collections  of  plants  have 
been  made,  including  some  fungi ;  about  a  hundred  species  of  birds 
have  been  prepared  for  mounting,  and  several  hundred  specimens 
illustrating  the  paleontology  of  the  Trenton  formation  have  been 
named,  and  await  the  construction  of  cases  for  exhibition.  At 
the  close  of  the  Centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  eight  boxes 
of  ores  and  minerals  were  obtained  from  the  various  exhibits, 
mostly  by  donation,  and  have  already  been  safely  deposited  in  the 
storage  room  in  the  basement  of  the  University,  where,  along 
with  more  than  forty  other  similar  boxes  and  cases,  they  also  await 
the  construction  of  other  cases  for  their  exhibition.  In  addition  to 
these  a  purchase  was  made  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  of  a  fine  general  col- 
lection of  mineral  species,  with  many  duplicates,  especially  intended 
to  illustrate  mineralogy.  These  consist  very  largely  of  crystalline 
forms.  This  collection,  costing  $400,  will  comprise  at  least  forty 
boxes  in  excess  of  those  already  mentioned.  For  full  details 
in  respect  to  the  Museum  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  on 
the  Museum. 
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II. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  HOUSTON  COUNTY. 


Situation  and  Area. 

This  county  is  the  most  southeasterly  in  the  state,  and  contains, 
sixteen  goyemment  towns,  fonning  very  nearly  an  exact  square. 
Its  area  is  about  576  square  miles,  or  364,084.79  acres,  according 
to  the  records  of  the  State  Land  Office.  It  contains  no  lakes,  but 
there  are  loW  lands  both  along  Root  river,  and  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, between  the  high  bluffs,  which  are  flooded  most  of  the  year. 
These  lands  when  meandered  by  the  original  survey,  and  the 
actual  water  area  of  these  rivers  within  the  county,  should  be 
added  to  the  aggregate  acreage  as  above  stated.  ^  The  county  seat 
is  Caledonia.  Houston,  Hokah  and  Brownsville  are  the  other 
principal  towns,  the  last  being  the  oldest  in  the  county,  having 
been  settled  in  June,  1848. 

Natural  Drainage, 

The  general  drainage  is  toward  the  Mississippi  river,  which  lies 
along  the  east  side  of  the  county.  Through  the  northern  tier  of 
towns  Root  river  passes  to  the  Mississippi.  Thompson's  creek 
joins  it  from  the  southwest  at  Hokah,  and  the  south  fork  of  Root 
river  at  Houston.  It  receives  Money  creek.  Silver  creek  and 
Stover  creek  from  the  north,  while  Pine  creek  passes  through  the 
township  of  La  Crescent  and  joins  the  Mississippi  from  the  north- 
west a  few  miles  below  the  villag*^  of  La  Crescent.  Winnebago 
and  Crooked  creeks  drain  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county. 
There  bt  '.ng  no  foreign  drift  in  this  county,  these  streams  run  in 
their  ancient  channels  and  several  hundred  feet  below  the  general 
upland  level.  The  loam  which  covers  the  county  is  generally  al 
most  impervious  to  water,  so  that  these  deep  drainage  courses  do 

not  operate  to  abstract  the  moisture  from  the  surface  soils  so  dis- 
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astfously  as  they  would  in  more  saiidy  soils.  It  is  only  along  the 
immediate  river  blujBfs  that  any  injury  to  the  soils  from  this  cause 
is  noticeable.  These  streams  furnish  water  power  at  frequeht 
points,  even  more  than  have  been  improved.  At  some  of  these 
points  the  following  flouring  mills 'have  been  erected : 

At  Biceford,  on  Crystal  creek,  one  custom  mill,  by  Oatman  and 
Co.,  having  a  power  of  18  feet  head.  This  creek  issues  from  the 
rock  bluffs  within  a  few  miles  of  Riceford,  nearly  all  in  one 
volume. 

At  Riceford  Mr.  Y.  T.  Beebe  also  has  a  custom  mill  with  12  feet 
head  of  water. 

There  is  a  custom  mill  on  Bear  creek,  near  the  state  line,  (Sec. 
34,  Spring  Grove,)  owned  by  Mr.  Swartzhoff. 

At  Freeburg,  on  Crooked  creek,  is  a  custom  mill  owned  by  Hill 
and  Graff,  with  16  feet  head  of  water,  and  a  sawmill  owned  by 
Wm.  Oxford.    Here  are  also  two  other  mill  privileges. 

On  Winnebago  creek  (Sec.  22  Winnebago)  is  a  stone  mill  owned 
by  B.  T.  Barbour,  and  on  Sec.  15  a  custom  mill  owned  by  Mc- 
Millin,  Johnson  &  Clark. 

At  Sheldon,  on  Beaver  creek,  is  a  mill  of  12  feet  power,  owned 
by  John  Blain,  and  another  of  the  same  power  owned  by  Snyder 
Brothers. 

J.  &  C.  B.  Howe  have  a  saw  mill  on  Sec.  24,  Yucatan. 

Nathan  Yance  has  a  flouring  mill  on  Sec.  12,  Money  creek,  with 
12  feet  fall.  Fox  and  Perkins  have  another  on  ^  Sec.  30,  with  10 
feet  power,  from  which  shipments  are  made  by  railroad. 

There  is  a  mill  at  Houston  with  7  feet  fall,  in  the  Root  river, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Grorsland. 

There  is  a  shipping  and  custom  mill  SE.  i  Sec.  23,  Houston, 
with  20  feet  power,  owned  by  G.  W.  McSpadden. 

At  BrownsviUe  are  two  mills,  one  by  Shaller  Bros,  of  2  run  of 
stone,  and  12  feet  power,  for  shipping  flour,  and  the  other  by  J. 
Hankey,  of  5  feet  power  and  one  run,  for  custom. 

At  Hokah  all  the  mills  ship  flour.  One  is  owned  by  C.  Fischer, 
situated  on  Thompson  creek^  and  has  24  feet  of  water  fall ;  another 
by  White  and  Brothers,  and  a  third  by  E.  Thompson.  The  last 
two  have  a  fall  of  9  feet  in  Root  river.  At  Hokah  the  Railroad 
Machine  Shops,  and  the  Plow  Factory  also  run  by  water  power. 

There  is  also  a  mill  on  Pine  creek,  near  the  county  line  (Sec.  3 
La  Crescent,)  with  4  run  of  stone,  and  13  feet  fall,  owned  by  Graff 
&  Co.,  for  custom  and  shipping  ;  and  another  on  the  same  creek, 
S.  W.  i  Sec  9,  by  J.  D.  Cameron,  having  9  feet  fall  and  4  run  of 
stone,  for  shipping. 
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The  Toledo  Woolen  Mill,  by  Fletcher  and  Webster,  S.  W.  i  Sec. 
5y  La  Crescent,  on  Pine  creek,  has  7  feet  power.  This  is  built  of 
8tone  quarried  near. 

Surface  Features. 

The  topography  of  Houston  county  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  eastern,   and  particularly  that  of  the  northeastern  part  of 
Fillmore  county.     Taken  altogether  it  is  produced  by  the  same 
causes.    *The  strata  cover  the  same  geological  horizons,  at  least 
the  same  as  the  non-drift-covered  portions  of  Fillmore  county.    It 
varies  from  undulating  to  rough  and  hilly.     The  surface  of  the 
rock  was  gorged  by  numerous  canons,  each  with  its  tributary 
gorges,  prior  to  the  spreading  of  the  loam.     These  gorges  lire 
not  so  narrow  as  in  much  of  the  western  and  central  parts  of 
Fillmore  county,  but  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  in  the 
Shakopee  and  St.  Croix  areas — broader  and  smoother,  allowing  the 
loam,  when  deposited,  to  enter  their  deepest  recesses  and  to  spread 
itself  evenly  over  the  whole.    While  the  loam  itself  becomes 
thicker  and  more  clayey  toward  t^  Mississippi  river,  it  has  so 
effectually  and  so  deeply  covered  the  whole  country  that  generally 
a  rolling  or  undulating  surface  has  resulted  which  is  almost  free 
from  the  peculiar  sink-holes  so  common  in  the  Trenton  area,  but 
is  characterized  by  deep,  wide  valleys  and  long  ridges.     The  bluffs 
that  enclose  the  valleys  are  sometimes  tillable,  or  at  least  turfed 
over  from  top  to  bottom.     They  are  of  all  hights  from  the  more 
shallow  depression  sufficient  for  ready  drainage,  to  valley  lines 
over  five  hundred  feet  deep.      The  whole  of  Root  river  valley, 
which  is  in  the  St.  Croix  sandstone,  is  over  five  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  with  limestone  capping  the  bluffs.     Some  of  its  tributary 
valleys  are  equally  deep  and  wide,  but  the  smaller  tributary  valleys 
become  shallow  and  more  rocky  as  the  gorges  ascend  in  the  Lower 
Magnesian — the  whole  system  making  a  series  of  deep  valleys 
along  the  river  and  of  alternating  vales  and  ridges  at  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  main  valley.     The  county  is  nowhere  destitute  of 
excellent  natural  drainage.     There  are  very  few  of  the  character- 
istic sink -holes  of  the  Trenton,  that  formation  having  but  a  small 
superficies  in  the  county,  and  that  not  within  the  reach  of  import- 
ant drainage  couses  which  were  capable  of   producing  the   pre- 
glacial  gorges.     Within  the  Shakopee  area  have  been  seen  three 
or  four  similar  sink -holes,  but  they  differ  from  the  Trenton  sink- 
holes in  being  more  plainly  a  part  of  continuous  ravines  and  in 
being  broader  in  comparison  to  their  depth. 
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K  the  valleys  excavated  by  drainage  were  filled  up,  the  county 
would  be  very  nearly  flat,  the  highest  part  being  in  the  south- 
western comer,  in  the  area  of  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  great 
diversity  of  surface  that  appears  arises  entirely  from  the  effect  of 
erosion  by  streams  and  atmospheric  forces,  on  the  rocks,  which 
consist  of  alternating  sandstones  and  limestones.  This  effect  would 
be  still  greater,  or  rather  would  be  still  more  apparent,  were  it  not 
that  the  loess  loam,  which  is  very  thick  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
tones  down,  with  its  overspreading  canopy,  the  roughness  which 
the  rocky  surface  really  possesses,  leaving  it  actually  one  of  an 
undulating  or  rolling  character  except  along  the  immediate  river 
bldffs,  where  the  rocks  frequently  appear  in  craggy  bluffs  and 
cause  precipitous  or  steep  hillsides.  The  valleys  excavated  by  the 
streams  are  remarkable  and  instructive.  Not  only  have  the  larger 
streams  cut  out  gorges  of  enormous  depth  in  the  rocky  floors  on 
which  they  run,  but  every  little  creek  and  tributary  runs  in  a  gorge 
which  shows  the  same  rock-sculpture.  Even  the  freshet  creeks, 
and  the  rivulets  bom  after  every  summer  shower,  dry  entirely  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  find  their  way  to  the  main  valleys  through 
rock-bound,  canon-like  valleys.  This  makes  the  county  present 
the  usual  characters  of  southern  latitudes  where  the  northern  drift 
sheet  has  not  been  spread.  There  is  nothing  more  evident  than 
that  these  valleys  antedate  to  the  great  ice  age.  In  other  portiona^of 
the  northwest  where  the  drift  does  prevail,  larger  streams  than 
those  found  in  Houston  county  have  generally  worn  their  channels 
only  through  the  drift  sheet.  The  Mississippi  river  itself,  above 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  has  no  rocky  bluffs.  It  very  rarely  even 
strikes  the  rock.  It  is  occupied  still  in  dissolving  and  removing 
the  materials  of  the  drift  which  covers  that  portion  of  the  state. 
It  would  require  a  great  many  interglacial  periods,  or  pre-glacial 
periods,  to  excavate  it  as  deeply  as  the  same  valley  is  wrought  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state.  In  the-limestone  areas  the 
valleys  are  narrow  and  more  generally  rock- bound ;  they  widen 
out  so  as  to  inclose  good  farm  lands  on  the  bottoms  in  the  sand- 
stone areas.  This  distinction,  however,  is  less  evident  than  in 
Fillmore  county,  where  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  plays  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  bringing  about  the  present  topography.  It  is, 
however,  well  illustrated  in  the  upper  portion  of  many  of  the  trib- 
utaries of  lioot  river.  In  descending  one  of  these  valleys  from  the 
upland  the  first  descent  is  very  rocky  and  very  impracticable.  This 
is  caused  at  first  by  the  cut  through  the  Shakopee  limestone.  The 
Jordan  sandstone  that  underlies  the  Shakopee  sometimes  relieves 
this  ruggedness  a  little,  but  its  thickness  is  so  small  compared  to 
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that  of  the  whole  Lower  Magnesian  that  it  is  barely  observable  in/ 
this  way.  Through  cthe  underl3ring  St.  Lawrence  limestone  the 
descent  is  also  rough  and  the  valley  narrow,  with  little  or  no 
arable  land  in  the  valley.  On  reaching  the  horizon  of.  the  top 
of  the  St.  Croix  sandstone  the  change  introduced  into  the  aspect 
of  the  valley  is  very  noticeable.  It  widens;  the  rock  is  seen  ex* 
posed  in  a  nearly  continuous  escarpment  atong  the  tops  of  the  now 
more  distant  blufBs,  the  descent  is  easy,  the  stream  flows  with 
a  winding  course,  and  is  perhaps  fringed  with  a  small  shrubby 
growth,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  bluflfe  on  either  side  are  turf -cov- 
ered, and  finally  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  spreading  out  over  the  bottoms 
shows  here  and  there  a  spot  that  has  been  cleared  and  cultivated. 
This  character  then  extends  to,  and  follows,  the  whole  course  of 
Root  river  to  its  mouth,  the  valley  constantly  increasing  in  width, 
and  showing  a  terraced  condition,  where  ancient  floods  or  periods 
of  high  water  have  stood,  and  whence,  after  vast  accumulations  of 
alluvium,  have  retired,  reducing  the  river  at  last  to  its  present 
insignificant  dimensions.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the 
valleys  tributary  to  Root  river,  but  this  succession  of  changes  can 
be  seen  within  Houston  county  only  in  those  tributary  valleys  on 
the  south  side  of  Root  river.  Those  on  the  north  side  enter  on 
the  St.  Croix  sandstone  before  reaching  Houston  county.  The 
best  agricultural  portion  of  the  county  is  in  the  center  and  south- 
west quarter.  The  valleys  throughout  the  county  are  generally 
wooded,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  a  great  deal  of  the 
upland  is  also  wooded.  Taken  altogether  the  county  may  be  de- 
nominated rolling,  broken  and  hilly,  though  there  are  also  some 
fine  prairies  that  are  simply  undulating.  All  the  farms  are  well 
drained  naturally . 

The  following  measurements  by  aneroid  will  show  the  depth  of 
some  of  the  valleys  below  the  immediate  upland  at  the  points 

named. 
Sec.  17,  Caledonia,  3  miles  south  of  Sheldon.     Beaver  creek,  at 

the  great  spring,  is  230  feet  below  the  tops  of  the  blufis,  which 
embrace  the  Shakopfee  limestone,  Jordan  sandstone  and  a  part  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  limestone. 

At  Sheldon  the  bluifs  are  420  feet  high. 

At  Houston  the  blufis  north  of  the  city  are  520  feet  above  the 
level  of  water  in  Root  river  in  summer. 

At  Hokah  Mt.  Tom  rises  530  feet  above  the  fiood  plain  of  Root 
river. 

On  Sec.  11,  Union,  the  ridge  between  Thompson's  creek  and 
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the  railroad,  at  the  sculptured  rock,  rises  355  feet  above  the  high- 
way directly  south  of  the  ridge.  ^ 

At  Brownsville  the  hight  of  the  bluff  above  the  flood  plain  of 
the  Mississippi  is  495  feet.  Mr.  Fred.  Gluck,  of  Brownsville, 
measured  the  same  l)y  triangulation  in  the  winter  season,  and  ob- 
tained 486  feet  as  the  hight  above  the  ice.  Railroad  surveyors  are 
said  to  have  obtained  483  feet  as  the  hight  of  the  same  bluff.  The 
most  of  this  hight  is  made  up  of  sandstone,  there  being  but  105 
feet  of  limestone  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bluff,  belonging  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  formation.  , 

Elevations  an  the  Caledonia  and  Mississippi  Railt'oad. 

This  road  runs  from  the  Mississippi  river  westward  14i  miles  up 
the  valley  of  Crooked  creek.  It  is  graded,  but  not  yet  furnished 
with  track.  These  levels  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Till,  engineer  of 
the  road.  The  datum  is  the  level  of  the  track  of  the  C.  D.  &  M. 
R.  R.,  just  north  of  Crooked  creek.  Sec.  35,  Town  102  N.,  Range 
1  W.: 

Datam •      0. 

Freebarg 21.92 

Water  at  Oxford's  dam,  Freebnrg 42.95 

CrossiDg  of  Crooked  creek  at  Sec.  86,  102  N.,  R.  1  W.  (Powlesland's) 

bottom 56.32 

Crossing  of  Crooked  creek  at  Sec.  86, 102  N.,  R.  1  W.  (Powlesland's) 

grade..  •• 65.82 

Crossing  of  Crooked  creek,  SE.  i  Sec.  26,  102  N.,  2  W.,  below  the 

junction  of  S.  Fork— bottom 76.74 

Crossing  of  Crooked  creek,  SE.  i,  Sec.  26,  102  N.,  2  W.,  below  the 

junction  of  S.  Fork— grade 86.74 

Surface  of  water  at  crossing  of  Crooked  creek,  NE.  i  Sec.  22,  May- 

vllle 152.18 

Bottom  of  creek  at  crossfbg  of  Crooked  creek,  NE.  i  Sec.  22,  May- 

vUle 151.85 

Bottom  of  creek  at  second  crossing  below  John  Mentor's,  Sec.  16, 

Mayville 286.70 

Grade  atjsecond  crossing  below  John  Mentor's,  Sec.  16,  Mayville. ..  214.87 
Bottom  of  creek  at  first  crossing  below  John  Molitor's,  Sec.  16,  May- 

viUe 250.77 

Grade  at  first  crossing  below  John  Mentor's,  Sec  16,  Mayville 256.72 

Dorsh's  quarry,  Sec.  17,  Mayville,  grade 883.10 

Natural  surllace  at  the  Methodist  church,  Caledonia 551 . IS 

Summit,  Natural  surfkce,  NE.  i  Sec.  18,  Caledonia 571.57 
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Elevations  on  the  Houston^  Heaper  and  Southwestern  Railroad. 

{Proposed.) 

This  line  runs  from  Hous^n,  on  the  Root  river,  where  it  inter- 
sects  with  the  Southern  Minnesota  Raili^)ad9  southwesilwardly, 
ascending  the  valley  of  Beaver  creek,  through  Sheldon,  Caledonia 
and  Spring  Grove  townships.  The  following  data  were  furnished 
by  Dr.  F.  Worth,  president  of  the  conpany.  The  datum  point 
was  at  Houston,  on  the  grade  of  the  S,  M.  R.  R.  where  it  crosses 
the  line  between  sections  33  and  34,  seven  hundred  and  eleven  feet 
above  the  ocean  : 


CrossiDg  township  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between v  * 

Crossing  section  Hoe  between 

Crossing  section  line  between    

Crossing  section  line  between  • .  • .  • 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Sheldon  village  plat  on  section  81 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crosslnsc  section  line  between • 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Crossing  section  line  between 

(Crossing  section  line  between 

On  section  17,  highest  point 

Crossing  Unes  between  sections 

Crossing  lines  between  sections  • 

Crossing  lines  between  sections 

Line  between  Houston  and  FlUmore  Co. .. 

Crossing  section  line  between 

Cros^sing  section  line  between 

State  line  west  of  center  of  Sec.  8S,  New- 
bnrg  Township 


Sections. 


I 
4  and   9 

Sand  9 
7  and  8 
7  and  IS 

18  and  19 

19  and  80 
80  and  81 


81  and  82 

82  and  5 
5  and  6 
Cand    7 

7  and  12 
12  and  18 
18  and  24 

24  and  25 

25  and  26 

26  and  85 
85  and  84 
84  and  8 

8  and  4 
4  and  9 

9  and  8 
8  and  17 

17  and  20 


20  and  19 
19  and  80 
8Q  and  25 


25  and  26 

26  and  85 


Above 

Above  the 

Houston. 

Ocean. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

6 

717 

7 

718 

7 

718 

9 

720 

28 

784 

89 

740 

49 

760 

79 

790 

76 

787 

82 

794 

87 

799 

109 

820 

lis 

829 

119 

880 

167 

878 

248 

862 

269 

888 

881 

1,042 

884 

1,095 

895 

1,106 

422 

1,188 

428 

1,189 

457 

1,168 

494 

1,205 

500 

1,211 

524 

1,285 

456 

1,167 

462 

1,178 

476 

1,187 

562 

1,278 

487 

1,148 

442 

1,158 

465 

1,176 
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Notes  an  the  Plats  of  the  United  States  Survey  in  Houston  County^ 
on  record  in  the  Register's  Office  at  Caledonia,  {The  county  was 
surveyed  in  1863-8-4.) 

■ 

T.  101  N.,  3  W.— Fractional;  East  part  of  Jefferson. 

This  is  embraced  wholly  within  the  river  bottoms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  timbered  but  low,  with  some  marsh  and  standing 
water.    Mag.  Var.  8°  15'  to  8°  60'.    Acreage,  3,169.76. 

r.  101  iV.,  4  W.    West  part  of  Jefferson  and  South  part  of  Crooked 

Creek. 

The  Mississippi  bluffs  run  north  and  south  across  the  east  end 
of  this  town,  which  embraces  some  marsh  and  sloi^h  land  in  the 
eastern  tier  of  sections.     These  bluflfe,  which  unite  with  those  of 

f 

Winnebago  creek  from  the  west,  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the 
town,  introduce  in  that  portion  a  very  rough  and  rocky  character 
of  surface.     The  town  is  nearly  covered  with  timber.     Mag.  Var 
r  36'  to  8^  46'.    Acreage,  22,546.62. 

T.  101  N.,  5  W.     Winnebago. 

This  is  crossed  by  Winnebago  creek,  which  receives  several 
tributaries  from  the  north  and  from  the  south.  There  is  a  tract 
of  prairie  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town,  and  another  in  the 
northwest  comer.  The  remainder  is  either  timbered  or  shmbby 
with  oaks  and  aspens.  The  creek  valley  is  deep  and  rocky.  Mag. 
Var.  8°  to  8°  52'.     Area,  23,045.05  acres. 

r.  101  N.,6W.     WUlmington. 

This  town  is  about  equally  divided  between  prairie  and  timber, 
wliich  are  irregularly  intermingled.  Waterloo  creek,  in  Sees.  29, 
32  and  33,  runs  in  a  deep  valley,  with  steep  and  rocky  banks. 
Mag.  Var.  5°  49'  to  8°  31'.     Area,  23,037.13  acres. 

T.  101  iV.,  7  W.    Spring  Grove. 

Along  the  northwest  edge  of  this  town  the  South  Fork  of  Root 
river  causes  a  deep  valley,  which  is  rough,  timbered,  and  rocky. 
The  rest  of  the  town  is  variously  overspread  with  mingled  prairie 
and  timber  or  oak  bushes,  with  gently  undulating  and  sometimes 
rolling  surface.     Mag.  Var.  5°  3'  to  9°  5'.     Area,  23,046.12  acres. 
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T.  102  iV..  4  W.    Crooked  Creek  and  South  part  of  Brownsville. 

This  town  is  named  from  the  creek  which  crosses  it  from  west 
to  east,  south  of  the  center.  This  creek,  with  its  branches,  causes 
a  rough  and  rocky  surface,  with  deep  gorges  over  a  considerable 
area.  The  town  has  no  natural  prairie.  Mag.  Var.  7°  35'  to  8°  45'. 
Area,  20,403.73  acres. 

T.  102  N.,  6  W.    MayviUe  and  West  paH  of  Crooked  Creek. 

In  the  central  portion  of  this  town  are  the  sources  of  Crooked 
creek,  which  leaves  the  town  toward  the  southeast,  in  Sec.  25. 
With  the  exception  of  small  portions  of  Sees.  31  and  32,  this  town 
has  no  prairie,  but  the  heaviest  timber  is  along  the  creek  and  its 
tributaries.  The  surface  is  undulating  to  rough.  Mag.  Var.  6° 
5T  to  8°  30.'    Area,  22,976.20  acres. 

T.  102  N.,  6  W.    Caledonia. 

Beaver  creek  is  the  only  stream  in  this  town.  It  causes  a  rough 
and  blufi^  surface  in  Sees.  19,  18,  7,  6,  5,  8  and  17,  flowing  north- 
ward. A  little  more  than  one  half  is  of  prairie,  the  timber  being 
along  the  creek  and  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  Mag.  Var. 
6°  13'  to  9°  35'.    Area,  23,063.95  acres. 

T.  102,  R.  7  W.    Black  Hammer. 

The  south  fork  of  Root  river  crosses  the  western  portion  of  this 
town  in  a  northerly  direction,  accompanied  by  a  heavily  timbered 
and  rocky  tract  affecting  nearly  one-half  of  the  town.  There  is 
an  irregular  strip  of  prairie  which  enters  the  town  from  the  south- 
east and  runs  northwest  past  the  center.  Mag.  Var.  5°  24'  to  8° 
15'.    Area,  23,042.34  acres. 

T.  103  N.J  4:  W.     North  part  of  Brownsville  and  South  part  of 

Hokah, 

This  is  a  border  town  along  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  north 
has  some  bottom  land  east  of  the  bluffs.  In  the  southern  portion 
the  river  approaches  near  the  bluffs.  No  prairie  is  shown.  The 
Wild  Cat  creek  joins  the  Mississippi  at  Brownsville,  Sec.  26,  and 
Thompson  creek  flows  across  the  northwest  comer.  These  streams, 
like  others  in  the  county,  run  in  deep,  rocky  valleys,  and  cause  a 
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great  diversity  of  surface  some  distance  on  either  side  from  the  im- 
mediate valley.  They  have  a  great  many  tributary  valleys  which 
do  not  contain  streams,  but  which  are  equally  deep  and  bluffy. 
Mag.  Var.  T  35'  to  9"*  T.    Area,  20,912.18  acres. 

T.  103  N.J  6  W.     Union  and  South  part  of  Mound  Prairie. 

Root  river,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Crystal,  Bear,  and  Thomp- 
son creeks,  causes  a  rolling,  and  even  a  rough,  surface  over  much 
of  this  town,  with  frequent  rock  exposure.  There  is  a  small  area 
of  prairie  covering  Sec.  4,  with  adjoining  parts  of  5,  8,  9  and  3  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  represented  as  timbered,  or 
overgrown  with  small  oaks  and  aspens,  and  with  hazel.  Mag. 
Var.  6°  39'  to  8°  51'.     Area,  22,951.16  acres. 

T.  103  N.J  6  West.    Sheldon  and  South  part  of  Houston. 

The  South  Fork  of  Root  river,  with  its  tributaries  from  the  south, 
Beaver,  Crystal  and  Badger  creeks,  covers  this  town  with  a  net- 
work of  deep  valleys,  in  many  places  very  rough.  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  town  the  surface  is  more  uniform  and  open.  Mag. 
Var.  6°  39'  to  8°  54',    Area,  22,854.31  acres. 

T.  103  N.jl  W.    South  paH  of  Yucatan. 

The  South  Fork  of  Root  river  crosses  the  southeastern  quarter  of 
this  town.  The  whole  town  is  rough  and  wooded,  except  a  nar- 
row prairie  belt  occupying  the  river  bottoms.  Mag.  Var.  6°  35' 
to  9°  15'.     Area,  23,045.67  acres. 

Town  104  N.J  4  W,     North  part  of  Hokah,  and  East  part  of  La 

Crescent. 

• 

This  is  a  Mississippi  river  town,  and  between  the  line  of  the 
river  bluffs  and  the  channel  of  the  river  is  a  belt  of  bottom  land, 
much  of.it  marshy,  from  two  to  four  miles  wide.  The  Root  river 
cuts  u  deep  gorge  across  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  Pine 
creek  crosses  the  northern  portion.  Mag.  Var.  7°  45'  to  8°  58'. 
Area,  20,398.03  acres. 

T.  104  iV.,  5  ir.      Prairie  Mound  and  West  part  of  La  Crescent. 

This  town  is  crossed  by  Root  river,  along  the  southern  two  tiers 
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of  sections.  It  has  a  belt  of  prairie  within  the  rocky  bluf^,  cov- 
ering Sees.  33,  34  and  35,  and  a  marsh  in  Sees.  30  and  31,  but  the 
rest  is  more  or  less  wooded.  Pine  creek  also  crosses  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  town.  Mag.  Var.  7°  45'  to  8°  49*.  Area, 
23,045.07  acres. 

r.  104  N.y  6  W.    Houston  and  EastpaH  of  Money  Creek. 

This  town  is  broken  by  Root  river  and  Money  creek.  It  also 
has  Silver  creek  in  the  eastern  portion.  There  is  a  belt  of  prairie 
land  along  the  south  side  of  Root  river,  within  the  rock  bluflfs, 
and  in  the  western  portion  of  the  town  in  Money  creek  valley,  but 
the  most  of  its  area  is  wooded  and  broken.    Area,  22,984.56  acres. 

T.  104  N.J  7  W,    North  part  of  Yucatan  and  West  part  of  Money 

Creek. 

This  town  has  prairie  bottom-land  along  Root  river,  which 
crosses  it  from  W.  to  E.  in  the  southern  half,  and  along  Money 
creek  in  Sees.  1,  2  and  12.  The  rest  of  the  town  is  more  or  less 
wooded,  with  a  rolling  surface  Mag.  Var.  T  to  8°.  45'.  Area, 
23,179.03  acres. 

The  Soil  and  Timber  of  Houston  county. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  formed  by  the  loess  loam.  It  is  very 
fertile,  and  apparently  very  enduring.  It  is  mainly  a  clayey  de- 
posit, without  stones  or  gravel,  but  yet  in  some  places  becomes 
arenaceous,  the  sand  grains  being  very  fine.  The  loess  is  hardly 
pervious  to  water.  In  the  scarcity  and  costliness  of  common 
wells,  many  farmers  resort  to  the  expedient  of  retaining  the  sur- 
face water,  after  rains,  in  open  reservoirs  produced  by  throwing  a 
low  dam  across  some  of  the  shallow  drainage  valleys  that  intersect 
their  farms,  thus  forming  with  the  common  loam  a  small  pool  or 
lake  for  the  use  of  their  stock.  Except  on  the  brows  of  the  bluffs 
which  inclose  the  valleys  this  loam  is  thick  enough  to  make  a 
reliable  subsoil  as  well  as  surface  soil.  In  some  of  the  valleys  it 
is  very  thick,  but  here  it  is  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  causes  that 
produced  the  river  terraces  and  to  mingle  with  the  ordinary  allu- 
vium. On  the  uplands  generally  where  it  may  not  have  been 
reduced  by  wash,  its  average  thickness  might  reach  30  feet,  but  in 
some  of  the  valleys  material  of  the  same  aspect  is  sometimes 
encountered  to  the  depth  of  over  one  hundred  feet. 
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In  the  valley  of  Root  rivery  and  also  along  the  Mississippi,  the 
soil  of  the  alluvial  terraces,  greatly  resembling  that  of  the  loam 
in  the  uplands,  is  apt  to  be  more  sandy,  and  sometimes  becomes 
very  light  and  very  poor.  These  materials  are  generally  seen  to 
be  in  obliquely  stratified  layers,  and  to  embrace,  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  small  gravel  stones  of  northern  origin.  The  immediate 
flood  plain  of  these  rivers  presents  still  another  variety  of  soil. 
While  it  is  generally  sandy,  and  ofken  very  light,  it  is  also  a  very 
rich  soil,  and  is  apt  to  be  enduring  by  reason  of  the  Nile-like 
overflows  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  decomposition  of  large 
quantities  of  vegetation.  This  variety  of  soil  sustains  some  of 
the  heaviest  forests  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

The  county  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  timber  for  fuel,  and  with 
some  that  is  useful  for  lumber.  The  following  list  comprises 
a  nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete  catalogue  of  the  trees  and  shrubby 
plants  of  the  county: 

QQercos  rubra.    L,  (f)  (Red  Oak.) 
Quercus  macrocarpa.    Mchx.    (Burr  Oak.) 

[These  two  oaks  are  common  In  the  uplands.  As  brush  and  small  trees 
they  often  form  thickets.  There  are  also  trees  of  the  black  oak,  or  what  are 
accepted  as  black  oak  by  the  fanners,  and  it  may  be  that  only  the  black  and  bur 
oaks  exist  in  the  county.  Although  considerable  time  has  been  spent  In  the 
attempt  to  identity  this  oak,  mentioned  in  former  county  reports  as  Q.  ruhra^ 
with  doabt,  it  is  still  unsettled.  There  seem  to  be  two  species  in  some 
places,  but  in  others  the  characters  are  blended  in  one.  There .  is  a  plain 
popular  distinction  between  tie  red  and  the  black  oak,  and  solitary  trees  of 
the  latter  are  often  seen  of  large  size  st-andlng  in  the  midst  of  brush,  belong- 
ing apparently  to  a  former  forest  growth  now  destroyed,  while  the  former  is 
very  abundant  as  small  trees  or  underbrush,  often  presenting  some  of  the 
popular  characteristics  of  the  latter] 

Quercus  alba,  L,  (White  oak.) 

Populus  tremuloides,  Michx.  (Aspen.) 

Populus  graDdidentata.  Michx,  (Great- toothed  poplar.) 

Populus  monllifera,  Ait.  (Cottonwood.) 

[Of  these  poplars,  the  first  two  are  by  far  the  most  common,  but  In  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  make  fewer  large  trees  than  the  last.  They  rarely 
exceed  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  cottonwood  sometimes 
becomes  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  as  seen  in  the  Root  river  valley  at 
Houston.  The  cottonwood  has  a  rough  bark.  The  bark  of  the  aspen  may 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  great- toothed  poplar  at  a  distance  by  the 
fflct  that  the  former  becomes  white,  or  mottled  with  white,  as  the  tree  gets 
the  size  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  while  that  of  the  latter  main- 
tains its  greenish  or  dingj  -yellow  color.] 
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Popalas  balsamifera,  L.  (Balm  of  Gllead.)  [Common  in  cultivation 
There  are  some  fine  large  trees  of  this  kind  at  Mr.  Powlesland's,  Sec.  86, 
Crooked  Creek.] 

Popalas  dllatata,  AU.    (Lombardy  poplar.)    [Only  seen  in  caltivation.] 

Acer  rabram,  L.    (Red  maple.) 

Acer  saccharinam,  Wang.    (Sagar  maple.) 

Acer  saccharinam,  Wang,     Yar.  nigram,  Gray,    (Black  Sagar-maple.) 

[Sometimes  known  as  Bock  Maple.] 

Ulmas  Americana,  L,  {PI,  Clayt.)  WUld.    (American  Elm.) 
Ulmas  ftilva,  MicKx*    (Slippery  Elm.) 

[The  first  named  elm  is  very  common,  and  acquires  a  very  large  size  in 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  Root  river,  bat  the  latter  is  comparatively  rare.  As 
with  the  oaks,  the  popular  ideas  of  the  elm  do  not  ag^e  with  the  scientific 
-distinctions  of  Prof.  Gray's  Maoaal.  Good  observers  and  woodsmen  Insist 
invariably  that  there  are  three  elms  found  commonly  in  the  central  and 
southern  part  of  the  state,  vis.,  Bockt  Water  and  Bed,  The  first  is  easily 
understood  to  be  the  well  known  Ameriean  or  White  Elm,  the  last  the  com* 
mon  Slippery  Elm,  but  the  second  is  not  distinguishable  by  any  botanical 
characters.  It  Is  named  flrom  the  abundant  discharge  of  water  or  sap,  which 
it  ftimishes  on  being  wounded  or  cut,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  addition  to  these,  sometimes  a  so-called  Swamp  Elm  is  insisted  on. 
Prof.  Harrington  has  reported  the  Corky  Elm  from  Olmsted  county,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  the  elms  popularly  recognized.  The  demands  of  the  geolog- 
ical work  have  not  yet  permitted  the  careAil  examination  of  these  dis* 
tinctions.] 

Tilia  Americana,  L,    (Basswood.) 

Carya  amara,  Nutt,    (Bittemut.) 

Carya  alba,  NuU,    (Shag-bark  hickory.) 

[Of  these  the  former  ftimishes  the  great  bulk  of  the  hoop-poles  for  fiour 
barrels  cat  in  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the  state,  the  latter  being 
a  much  more  rare  tree.    It  is  only  In  Houston  coanty  that  the  shag-bark  hick- 
ory is  known  to  occur  generally.    It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  Fillmore  county, 
and  does  not  occur  In  the  Big  Woods.] 

Juglans  nigra,  L.    (Black  Walnut.) 
Juglans  cinerea,  L,    (White  Walnut  or  Butternut.) 
[The  former  is  comparatively  rare,  but  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon trees  along  valleys.] 
Fraxinus  Americana,  £.    (White  Ash.) 
Fraxinus  sambuclfolia^  Lam,    (Black  Ash.) 

[The  former  Is  often  seen  as  a  large  tree,  but  the  latter  Is  rare,  having  been 
noted  only  In  the  timbered  bottoms  of  the  Root  river  at  Houston.] 

Pmnus  Americana,  Mar»h,    (Wild  Plum.) 
Pmnus  Penosylvanica,  L.    (Wild  Red  CJherry.) 
Prunus  Yirginiana,  L,    (Choke  Cherry.) 
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PniDas  serotina,  Ehr.    (Black  Cherry.) 
Pyrns  coionaria,  L.    (American  Crab-apple.) 
Negundo  aceroides,  Mcench.    (Box  Elder.) 
Crataegus  coccinea,  L,    (Thorn  Apple.) 
Crataegus  tomentosa,  £.    (Black  Thorn.) 
Celtis  occidenUlls,  L.    (Hackberry.) 
Betnlaexcelsa,  of  American  ^tit^ors.    (Gray  Birch.) 
Betala  alba.  var.  popolifolia,  iS^xicA.  (?)    (White  Birch.) 

[Of  these  two  birches  the  latter  is  quite  common,  bat  the  fbrmer  is  rare. 
The  outer  bark  of  the  latter  Is  snowy  white,  and  the  tree  rarely  becomes  larger 
than  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  indeed  is  usually  less  than  two. 
It  flrequents  rocky  banks  and  sterile  soils,  being  rarely  seen  except  along  a 
hillside,  where  its  white  small  trunks  make  it  very  noticeable.  The  former 
has  been  seen  only  in  moist,  rich  lowlands,  with  large  timber  surrounding, 
and  is  apt  to  grow,  unless  in)ared,  to  a  large  tree  of  a  foot  or  two  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  probably  the  same  as  B.  luUa^  Miehx.  f,  of  Gray's  revised  manuaL 
Its  twigs  and  bark  are  so  aromatic  as  to  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
black,  or  cherry-birch  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  which  has  not  yet 
been  reported  as  occurring  within  the  State  of  Minnesota.] 

Finns  Strobus,  JL    (White  Pine.) 

[On  Crooked  creek ;  at  La  Crescent;  on  Bear  creek  ;  on  Winnebago  and 
Money  creeks.] 

Ostrya  Yiginlca,  WUld,    (Ironwood.)     , 

Salix— Sp.  (?)    [Various  species ;   one  species  becomes  a  large  tree,  as 
seen  in  the  bottoms  at  Houston,] 

Gymnocladus  Canadensis,  Lam,    (Kentucky  Coffee  tree.) 

[The  Coffee  tree  occasionally  is  seen,  even  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
used  for  lumber.    It  was  particularly  noted  about  Houston.] 

Larix  Americana,  MUshx,    (Tamarack.) 

[Only  known  on  Pine  creek.] 

Corous  circinata,  VHer.    (Round-leaved  Cornel.) 

Cornus  sericca,  L.    (Silky  Cornel.) 

Corous  panlculata,  UHer,    (Panicled  Cornel. ) 

[Along  the  ravines.] 

Cornus  alternifolia,  L.    (Alternate-leaved  Cornel.] 
Gaultheria  procumbens,  L.    (Wintergreen.) 

[Seen  only  at  Mound  Prairie.  J 

Alnus  incana,  WUld,    (Speckled  Alder.) 
Diervilla  triflda,  McRnch,    (Bush  Honeysuckle.) 

[Along  the  bluife  of  the  Mississippi.] 
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Rhus  typhioa,  L.    (Stag-horn  Sumac.) 

fRare;  seen  at  Brownsville  .1 

Sambacns  Canadensis,  Z.    fCommon  Elder.] 
Castanea  vesca,  X.    (Chestnut.) 

[Cultivated;  seen  on  Sec.  29,  Union.] 

Bobinia  Pseadacacia,  X.    (Locust.) 

[Only  cultivated.] 

Qleditschia  monosperma,  fTott.    (Water  Locnst.) 

[Only  in  cultivation;  seen  at  Hokah.] 

Bosa  blanda,  Ax%.    (Early  Wild  Bose ) 
Rosa  Carolina,  L.    (Swamp  Bose.)  ' 

[This  is  a  bushy  rose,  eight  feet  high  and  less.] 

Bhus  glabra,  X.    (Smooth  Sumac) 
Bhus  Toxicodendron,  X.    (Poison  Ivy.) 
Abies  balsamea,  MarnKoXX,    (Balsam  Fir.) 

[Only  in  cultivation.] 

Bubus  strigosus,  ifitcAx.    (Bed  Baspberry.) 
Bubus  villosus,  AU.    (High  Blackberry.) 
Bubus  occidentalis,  X.    (Black-cap  Baspberry.) 
Bubus (  ?)    (Low-bush  Blackberry.) 

[More  or  less  trailing.] 

Juniperus  Sabina,  L^    Var.  procumbens,  FwtiK.    (Trailing  Cedar.) 

IHokah  and  Sheldon.] 

Juniperus  Yirginiana,  X.    (Bed  Cedar.) 
Apocynum  androsflemifolium,  X.    (Dogbane.) 
Carpinus  Americana,  Michx,    (Water  Beech.) 
Spirsea  opulifblla,  X.    (Nine-bark.) 
Zanthoxylum  American  am,  MiXl,    (Prickly  Ash.) 
Amorpha  canesceas.  NuU,    (Lead  Plant  ) 
Lonicera  parviflora,  Xam.    (Small  honeysuckle.) 
Amelanchier  Canadensis,  Tort,  dt  Gray.    (Juneberry.) 
Yitis  cordifolla,  Mic?ai.    (Grape.) 
Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  Michx.    (Virginia  Creeper.) 
Celastrus  scandens,  X.    (Bittersweet.) 
Clematis  Yirginiana,  X.    (Common  Yirgin's  Bower.) 

[Common  in  the  valley  of  Boot  river,  below  Hokah.] 

Yibumum  Lentago,  X.    (Sheepberry.) 
Viburnum  Opulus,  X.    (High-bush  Cranberry.) 
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Ceanothos  Ameiicanas,  L.    (Jersey  Tea.) 
Arlstolochia  Sipho,  VHer.  (  f )    (Pipe  Vine .) 
Ribes  Cynosbati,  L.    (Gooseberry.) 
Rtbes  floridam,  L.    (Wild  Black  Currant.) 
Ribes  rotQBdifoliam,  Midiz.    (Gooseberry.) 
Corylns  Americana,  Walt,    (Hazel.) 
Symphoricarpns  occidentalism  B.  Br.    (Wolfberry.) 
Dirca  palnstrls,  L.    (Leather- wood.) 

[This  was  fonnd  along  the  bottoms  of  Beaver  creek,  in  Caledonia  town- 
ship, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Spring.  The  wood,  instead  of  being 
«  very  brittle,"  as  described  by  Gray,  was  pliable  and  spongy,  resembling  a 
green  cornstalk.    This  was  in  the  month  of  July.] 

Smilax  rotandifolia,  L.    (Common  Greenbrier.) 

[This  was  seen  growing  very  Inznriantly  in  the  sandy  allaviam  of  the 
Root  river  bottoms,  below  Hokah,  associated  with  the  Virgin's  Bower  and 
the  Climbing  Bittersweet.  In  the  same  vicinity  were  also  the  wild  grape, 
the  Virginia  Creeper,  and  a  number  of  herbaceons  vines.  The  leaves  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  Greenbrier  differ  very  noticeably.  Those  on  the  large 
annual  shoots,  which  run  10  or  15  fe^t,  are  ovate  and  heart-shaped,  large,  8 
inches  long;  those  of  the  ftuiting  stems  or  branchlets  are  raiely  heart- 
shaped,  but  are  ovate,  and  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  former.  Both  sorts 
are  rough  on  the  edges,  and  on  tlie  prominent  ribs  beneath,  and  are  barely 
pointed.  The  Carrion  Flower,  Smilax  fierbacea,  Z.,  was  doubtfhlly  identified 
in  the  ravines  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  at  Houston.] 

It  is  noticeable  that  manj  of  the  valleys,  particularly  those  riin- 
ning  east  and  west,  as  Crooked  creek  valley,  have  the  bluffs  along 
the  north  side  of  the  creek  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  timber,  but 
are  heavily  timbered  along  the  opposite  bluffs,  on  the  south  side. 
This  may  be  due  to  warm  days  in  winter  or  early  spring,  when  the 
sap  may  have  started  in  the  trees  on  the  north  bluffs,  followed  by 
severely  cold  weather,  before  the  actual  setting  in  of  steady  warm 
weather.  Of  course  the  sun's  heat  would  be  quickest  felt  on  the 
bluffs  facing  south.  This  process,  repeated  for  a  good  many  years, 
would  injure  and  at  last  destroy  the  timber  on  the  north  bluffs, 
if  it  were  ever  possible  for  trees  to  have  come  to  maturity  there, 
while  timber  on  the  south  bluffs  would  escape  these  sudden  changes, 
owing  to  the  shaded  condition  of  the  bluffs  during  the  warmest 
portion  of  the  day,  and  would  only  experience  a  steady  increase  of 
warmth  due  to  the  progress  of  the  season. 

Ttie  Geological  Structure, 

The  rocks  of  Houston  county  are  embraced  wholly  within  the 
Lower  Silurian.     They  are  as  follows  : 
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The  Trenton  limestone^  confined  to  the  southwestern  quarter. 

The  St  Peter  Sandstone,  in  an  irregular  area  surrounding  the 
area  of  the  Trenton  above. 

The  Lower  Magnesian  formation,  comprising  the  three  parts, 
Shakopee  limestone,  Jordan  sandstone  and  St.  Lawrence  limestone, 
and  underlying  the  greater  portion  of  the  county. 

The  St.  Croix  sandstone,  which  is  found  only  in  the  blufife  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Root  rivers,  and  of  their  tributary  valleys. 

The  accompanying  map  of  the  county  shows  the  superficial 
areas  to  which  each  of  the  foregoing  formations  pertains.  Owing 
to  the  frequent  deep  valleys  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the 
formations  make  very  crooked  and  tortuous  lines.  Although  these 
valleys  are  more  or  less  filled  with  the  loess  loam,  the  topography 
still  is  so  marked,  pertaining  to  and  even  caused  by  each  different 
formation  in  the  county,  that  the  outlines  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture are  very  evident  to  the  observer.  As  in  Fillmore  county, 
there  is  more  or  less  doubt  about  the  position  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  St.  Peter  and  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  incoherency 
of  the  St.  Peter  causes  it  to  crumble  easily,  and  to  leave  no  evi- 
dence of  its  final  dissolution  where  the  exact  contact  between  the 
formations  cannot  be  examined — and  the  loam  generally  securely 
hides  this  horizon. 

The  Trenton  Limestone. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  formation,  which  is  found  within  the 
county,  is  of  the  Lower  Trenton,  so-called,  and  produces  the  same 
topographical  features  as  in  Fillmore  county.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  report  of  progress  for  1875,  where  the  geology  of  that 
county  is  given,  and  the  effect  of  the  Lower  Trenton  on  the  sur- 
face features  is  discussed  and  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

This  formation  is  found  in  Spring  Grove  and  Willmington  town- 
ships. It  runs  also  in  a  narrow,  but  interrupted  belt,  nearly  to 
Caledonia,  where  it  may  be  distinctly  seen,  in  its  peculiar  features, 
and  its  flat-topped  mounds,  or  tables,  a  mile  west  of  that  village. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  formerly  extended  much  farther 
east  than  it  does  now,  covering  the  most,  perhaps  the  whole,  of 
the  county,  and  being  continuous  with  the  horizon  of  the  same 
formation  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Wisconsin. 

The  usual  characters  of  the  Lower  Trenton,  both  lithological  and 
palaeontological,  were  the  only  ones  noticed  in  Houston  county 
It  has  been   opened  for  quarries  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring 
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(rrffm:.  It  generaDj  pnatnth  a  sUdned  and  long-weathoed  aspect, 
^H  if  s|J]t  and  dissolTed  faj  the  acticn  of  water.  Hie  laren  aie  at 
first  aboat  an  inch  in  thickneaa,  but  become  thicker,  bj  adhering 
Vj  each  other,  on  being  wroo^t  to  some  depfth,  and  poaseas  a  bine 

color. 

The  St.  Peter  Smdsicme. 

Thix  lies  next  below  the  Trenton.  Its  area  embraces  not  omlj 
the  slope  from  the  hig^  table-land  of  the  Trenton  area,  bot  also  a 
belt  extending  in  width  from  the  foot  of  that  Aape  orer  the  more 
Icrel  coontiy  imrronnding,  so  that  its  irregular  area  is  often  a  mile 
or  iwftin  width.  As  akeadj  remained,  while  its  upper  limit  has 
a  Terj  easily  recognized  location,  by  reason  of  the  terrace  like 
topography  of  the  Lower  Trenton,  its  lower  horiz-cm  is  often  Terr 
finr;«rtain  on  account  of  the  Tery  easy  and  gradual  destruction  of 
its  layers,  and  the  preralence  of  the  loess  loam. 

The  character  of  this  sandstone  in  Houston  county  is  about  the 
same  as  described  in  other  counties,  and  need  not  be  detailed  again 
here.  It  was  noticed,  howerer,  that  for  some  reason  it  is  more 
frequently  hardened  by  iron,  or  lime  and  iron  in  Houston  county, 
into  a  firm  rock,  which  causes  it  to  sustain  a  weathered  exposure 
without  crumbling  rapidly  away,  than  in  counties  further  north 
or  west  where  the  northern  drift  prevails.  This,  howerer,  is  purely 
an  accidental  and  surfsice  quality,  the  interior  of  the  formation 
being  about  the  same  as  at  other  places.  The  cement  which  it 
jKwsesses  in  Houston  county,  in  its  exposed  portions,  in  excess  of 
the  same  at  other  points,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  water  by  which  it 
has  been  submerged  and  stained  during  the  deposition  of  the  loess 
loam. 

The  thickness  of  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  was  very  satisfactorily 
ascertained  on  the  S.  W.  i  Sec.  17,  Wilmington.  The  well  of  Mr. 
0.  A.  Bye  is  situated  near  the  Trenton  bluff,  and  by  uniting  the 
known  depth  drilled  in  the  sandstone  with  aneroid  measurement 
of  the  bluff,  the  St.  Peter  was  found  to  be  between  75  and  80  feet 
thick,  the  Shakopee  below  having  a  thickness  of  64  feet. 

The  Shakopee  Limestone, 

The  continuity  of  this  formation  from  the  Minnesota  valley  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  its  identity  with  the  limestone  at  Shakopee, 
where  it  was  first  recognized  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  Lower 
Hagnesian  in  Minnesota,  was  fully  established  in  the  survey  of 
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Houston  county.  It  is  everywhere  distinct  as  the  uppermost  por- 
tion  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  is  everywhere  separated  from 
the  other  great  calcareous  member  of  the  same  formation  by  a 
sandstone  as  distinct  and  continuous,  and  as  clearly  recognizable, 
as  the  St.  Peter  sandstone.  There  can  be  no  further  question  of 
its  existence  and  its  great  extent.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  also  that  it  exists  across  the  Mississippi,  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  but  at  this  time  there  is  no  distinct  published  notice  of 
its  occurrence  there.  The  Lower  Magnesian  in  Wisconsin  has 
been  divided  by  Prof.  R.  Irving,  of  the  (Geological  Survey  of  Wis- 
consin, into  three  parts,  as  exemplified  near  Madison,  (American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  June,  1875,)  but  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  his  proposed  subdivisons  do  not  include  the  Shako- 
pee  limestone  at  all,  and  that  the  distinctions  in  the  Lower  Mag* 
nesian  which  he  mentions  are  wholly  confined  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
limestone  of  Minnesota.  This  subject  was  discussed  by  the  writer 
in  the  BuUetin  of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  for 
1875,  when  this  hypothesis  was  first  published.  It  is  rendered 
still  more  plausible,  in  the  absence  of  further  facts  in  Wisconsin, 
from  the  fact  that  even  in  Houstoli  county  the  St.  Lawrence  ex- 
hibits  variations  of  composition  and  lithology  which  are  compar- 
able to  those  Prof.  Irving  describes. 

The  characters  of  the  Shakopee  in  Houston  county  are  not  no* 
ticeably  different  from  those  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  progress 
for  1873  and  1875.  Its  bedding  is  much  less  regular  than  that  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  disturbed  by  cherty,  or 
concretionary  masses,  which  on  the  weathering  away  of  the  bluffs 
become  detached  and  fall  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they 
lie  long  after  the  uon-silicious  portions  of  the  rock  have  dissolved 
and  disappeared.  Such  cherty  lumps  are  often  a  foot,  or  even  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  roughened  by  cavities  opening 
on  the  surface,  by  dissolution  of  the  most  calcareous  parts,  and  by 
the  natural  openings  and  pores  they  acquired  in  the  act  of  forma- 
tion. They  are  the  only  portions  of  the  formation  in  which 
fossils  have  been  found  in  Houston  county.  These  masses  some- 
times show  surfaces  of  drusy  quartz  crystals,  also  amethyst  crystals,, 
and  great  quantities  of  pyrites,  oxydized  and  hydrated  so  as  to 
produce  a  limonite,  the  form  of  the  crystal  alone  remaining  to 
indicate  the  original  mineral.  A  careful  study  of  these  fossils  has 
not  yet  been  made,  but  there  is  some  evidence,  from  the  handling 
to  which  some  of  them  have  been  subjected  in  the  examination  of 
the  Trenton  fossils  now  going  on,  that  the  Shakopee  limestone  is- 
the  equivalent  of  the  Chazy  of  New  York,  a  formation  which  has 
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not  been  recognized  in  the  state,  though  the  St.  Peter  has  been 
i^garded  by  Prof.  Hall  as  its  equivalent. 

This  formation  does  not  appear  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  in  Houston  county,  nor  in  those  of  Root  river  generally  ; 
but  its  line  of  strike  is  some  miles  back  in  the  country  away  from 
the  immediate  blufib.  This  is  due  to  the  crumbling  nature  of  the 
Jordan  sandstone  which  underlies  it,  and  which  operates,  in  that 
respect,  to  tear  down  the  Shakopee  in  the  same  manner,  and  for 
the  same  causes,  as  the  St.  Peter  on  the  Trenton.  To  this  fact, 
and  to  its  general  resemblance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  limestone,  may 
be  attributed  the  nOn-discovery  of  this  limestone  by  the  United 
States  geologists  who  have  reported  on  the  geology  of  the  state,  or 
by  others,  whose  examinations  were  largelv  confined  to  the  main 
water  courses,  before  the  general  settlement  of  the  state  and  the 
construction  of  good  roads.  Its  area  is  embraced,  on  the  colored 
map  of  the  county,  in  that  assigned  to  the  Lower  Magnesian. 

This  limestone  may  be  seen  frequently  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  county,  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  ravines  which  radiate  in 
all  directions  from  the  vicinity  of  Caledonia.  It  is  seldom  quar- 
ried, or  used  for  any  purpose,  for  the  St.  Lawrence  limestone  is 
generally  accessible  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  that  is 
much  more  desirable  for  building-stone,  or  for  lime-making.  In 
descending  the  ravine  toward  the  quarries  east  of  Caledonia  the 
Shakopee  is  the  first  limestone  seen  exposed.  The  quarries  are 
much  lower — in  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  may  be  seen  also  in  the  upper 
tributary  valleys  that  feed  Badger,  Beaver,  Crystal  and  Thompson 
creeks.  It  causes  the  first  rugged  or  rocky  portion  of  those  val- 
leys. It  is  exposed  in  the  tops  of  the  bluffs  at  the  great  spring, 
Sec.  17,  Caledonia,  three  miles  south  of  Sheldon.  Its  thickness  at 
Mr.  0.  A.  Bye's,  Sec.  17,  Willmington,  when  drilled  through,  was 
found  to  be  64  feet,  which  is  probably  about  its  average  thickness 
throughout  the  county. 

The  Jordan  Sandstone. 

The  lithological  features  of  this  sandstone  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  St  Peter,  bat  it  has  only  about  one-half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  St.  Peter.  Its  area  of  outcrop  is  quite  small,  and  its 
exposures  are  few.  As  it  lies  between  two  hard  limestones,  which 
are  apt  to  form  perpendicular,  walled  bluffs,  its  line  of  outcrop  is 
known  by  a  belt  of  non -exposure  of  rock  separating  the  Shakopee 
from  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  less  steep  in  the  ascent,  and  per- 
haps turfed  over.     It  often  becomes  rusty  and  firm  from  a  cement 
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of  iron,  when  it  endures  longer  exposure,  and  is  seen  as  detached 
blocks  in  the  valleys.  Some  blocks  of  this  kind  are  visible  by  the 
roadside  in  the  ravine  that  descends  to  the  quarries  of  Aikin  and 
Molitor,  a  mile  east  of  Caledonia. 

7%«  St.  Lawrence  Limestone. 

This  is  the  most  important  formation  in  the  county.  It  not 
only  occupies  a  greater  superficial  area  of  outcrop  than  any  other, 
but  it  takes  the  most  prominent  part  in  causing  the  varied  topog- 
raphy of  the  county.  It  surmounts  the  St.  Croix  sandstone,  an 
easily  eroded  rock,  into  which  the  valleys  are  deeply  and  rapidly 
cut,  and  maintains  a  bold  and  sharp  outline  along  their  tops.  It 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  great  many  hills  and  ridges.  It  con- 
fronts the  observer  in  every  nook  and  on  every  promontory,  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Root  river,  and  down  the  Mississippi  bluffs 
as  far  as  the  state  line,  and  it  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  little 
valleys  that  ascend  from  the  streams,  and  that  often  are  more  rocky 
than  the  larger  valleys. 

The  thickness  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Houston  county  is  about 
200  feet,  though  other  geologists  have  reported  it  as  250  feet  thick 
at  La  Crosse.  It  is  a  dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone.  Its  lay- 
ers, while  generally  regular  and  useful  as  a  building-stone,  are 
also  sometimes  very  much  brecciated,  rendering  it  at  once  more 
firm,  but  also  more  refractory.  It  furnishes  more  stone  for  build- 
ing than  all  the  other  formations  of  the  county  combined.  It  is  of 
a  light,  lively  color,  and  endures  the  weather  perfectly,  showing 
not  the  least  change  in  the  oldest  buildings  in  which  it  has  been 
used 

The  St.  Croix  Sandstone. 

m 

This  name  was  applied,  in  the  first  annual  report,  provisionally 
to  the  light-colored  and  often  friable  sandstones  which  occur  along 
the  Mississippi  river  in  Minnesota,  and  which  have  by  some  been 
regarded  as  the  stratigraphical  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone of  New  York.  This  was  done  because,  in  the  existence  of 
another  formation,  of  different  lithology,  affirmed  also  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  New  York  Potsdam,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  designation  for  each  of  them.  It  seemed  from  considerations 
there  given,  that  the  lower  of  these  two  sandstones  was  the  prob- 
able equivalent  of  that  formation  in  New  York,  and  in  subsequent 
reports,  while  no  facts  have  been  gathered  that  confirmed  that 
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view,  the  survey  not  having  been  carried  on  where  these  rocks  are 
exposed,  the  provisional  name  has  been  continued.  It  is  only  in 
the  county  of  5ouston  that  any  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
an  examination  of  this  formation,  since  the  season  of  1872. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the 
evidences  of  the  parallelism  of  this  sandstone  with  any  eastern 
formation,  nor  to  cite  or  compare  authorities  oneway  or  the  other. 
Considerable  has  been  written  on  the  sandstones  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region  as  developed  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Canada, 
tending  to  show  the  existence  of  two  distinct  sandstone  formations. 
Prof.  Irving  (American  Journal,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  46.) 
reports  three  different  sandstones  existing  in  the  northwest  in- 
volved in  this  disputed  horizon,  as  exemplified  in  his  study  of 
northwestern  Wisconsin,  viz.:  (1)  Copper-bearing,  highly  tilted 
sandstones,  conglomerates  and  shales,  associated  with  trap.  (2) 
Horizontal,  aluminous,  red  sandstones,  lighter  than  those  associated 
with  the  trap,  which  ^^  appear  to  dip  underneath  the  light  colored 
Lower  Silurian  sandstones  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  and  (3)  the 
light-colored  sandstones  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  this  he 
agrees  with  Dr.  C.  Rominger  (Vol.  I,  p.  95,  Palaeozoic  Rocks, 
Geological  Survey  of  Michigan,)  who  makes  them — (1)  Copper- 
bearing  rocks,  (2)  Lower  Division  of  the  Lake  Superior  sandstone, 
and  (3)  the  Upper  Division  of  the  Lake  Superior  sandstone. 
Brooks  and  Pumpelly,  however,  do  not  make  mention  of  but  two 
series  of  sandstones  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  viz. :  (1)  The 
copper-bearing  series,  and  (2)  the  Silurian  sandstones.  (Michigan 
Geological  Survey.  Vol.  1.  Part  I,  pp.  75  and  185;  and  Part  II. 
p.  1.)  Foster  and  Whitney  in  1851  referred  all  the  sandstones  in 
question  to  the  Potsdam  of  N.  Y.,  regarding  them  as  deposited 
over  an  uneven  surface,  producing  local  cross-stratification  and 
unconformability.  (Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Land  District.  Part  II,  p.  120.)  In  this  they  were  seconded  by 
Prof.  James  Hall,  and  followed  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  in  his  Geo- 
logical Manual,  First  Edition.  More  lately,  in  1862,  Prof.  HaU 
parallelized  the  uppermost  of  these  sandstones  with  the  New  York 
Potsdam,  (16th  Regents'  Report,  p.  119,)  with  the  cautionarj- 
remark  that  "  it  may  not  yet  be  regarded  as  proved  that  the  sand- 
stone from  which  I  have  described  these  fossils  is  in  all  respects 
the  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  New  York,  Vermont 
and  Canada.  It  may  represent  more,  or  it  may  represent  less  than 
that  formation.  The  lower  accessible  beds  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley may  represent  the  Potsdam  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  feet  in  thickness  in  the  typical  localities  in  New  York, 
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while  the  middle  and  upper  beds  of  the  west  may  be  of  epochs  not 
represented  in  that  part  of  the  series  studied  in  New  York."  As 
long  as  the  Potsdam  sandstone  at  the  typical  localities  in  New 
York  was  accepted  as  the  base  of  the  fossiliferous  primordial  strata, 
while  at  the  west  there  are  two  recognized  sedimentary  sandstones, 
though  not  yet  proved  fossiliferous,  lying  below  the  sandstones  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  it  seems  quite  presumptions  to  affirm  the 
horizontality  of  the  light-colored  sandstones  with  the  New  York 
Potsdam,  especially  when,  as  admitted  by  Prof.  Hall,  "there  are  no 
species  of  fossils  in  the  western  sandstones  which  are  positively 
identical  with  those  of  New  York. "  It  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  recognizing  stratigraphical  laws,  to  allow  that  formation 
which  in  New  York  begins  with  the  top  of  the  "  azoic"  to  begin 
there  also  in  Minnesota. 

In  this  state  of  the  question  concerning  these  sandstones  it 
seems  justifiable  to  retain  for  the  present  the  term  St.  Croix,  inas- 
much as  there  can  then  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  horizon 
under  consideration.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  in  the  further 
investigation  of  this  question,  for  the  geologists  of  states  further 
east  to  inquire  which  of  the  sandstones  lying  below  these  beds 
may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  New  York  Potsdam,  for  it  seems  as 
if  on  ascertained  stratigraphical  evidence,  as  well  as  on  lithological 
and  palaeontological  facts  that  are  undisputed,  these  beds  occupy 
a  much  higher  horizon.  They  seem  rather  to  be  embraced  in  the 
great  calciferous  or  Canadian  epoch. 

Although  these  sandstone  beds  occupy  the  river  bluflFs  along  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Root  river  throughout  the  county,  they  afford 
but  very  few  opportunities  for  satisfactory'  examination.  They  are 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  bluffs  and  are  generally  hid  by  a  sloping 
talus  that  is  usually  turfed  over.  The  only  point  at  which  a  useful 
section  of  their  composition  could  be  had  was  at  Hokah.  The 
general  section  at  this  place,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  made  out,  is 
as  follows,  in  descending  order : 

General  Section  at  Hokah. 

Feet. 

St.  Lawreoce  limestone,  of  the  Lower.  Magneslan,  aboot 200 

Slope,  nnseen 80 

Sandstone,  line  of  constant  exposure 80 

Slope,  i  ock  unseen . .   80 

Whitman's  quarry,  made  up  as  foUows : 

1.  Broken,  shaly,  and  sandy,  crumbling  and  fhigmentary 10 

2.  Shale  bed,  greenish,  with  remains  of  trilobites 1 
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8.  ToQgh,  penifitent  layen,  like  an  indurated,  arenaceoas  shale, 

with  green  sand,  in  thin  layers 12 

4.  CrnmbllDg  sand,  in  oblique  stratification 8 

Koclc  very  similar  to  No.  8  extends  downward,  covering  the  horizon  of 
an  old  qoarry  east  of  Hokah,  now  abandoned  as  worthless,  embrac- 
ing a  thickness,  that  is  generally  a  tarfed  slope,  of  about IftO 

Rusty,  coarsely  airenaceous  sandrock  with  Lingulepis  (Lingula) 10 

Crumbling,  white  sandrock,  massive  ••• : 26 

Variegated,  arenaceous  quartzyte,  purple  and  white,  hard  and  persistent, 

level  with  the  top  of  the  dam 2 

Massive,  white  sandrock 20 

Total  rock,  about o2S 

The  hight  of  Mt.  Tom  at  Hokah,  by  aneroid,  above  the  flood 
plain,  was  found  to  be  530  feet. 

At  an  old  quarry  east  of  Hokah,  and  across  Thompson's  creek, 
now  abandoned  because  the  rock  is  worthless  for  all  purposes,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  layers  is  much  like  that  at  Whitman's  quarry, 
but  the  sand  is  less  firmly  cemented,  making  a  stone  not  so  good. 
It  is  a  shaly  and  arenaceous  standstone,  of  coarse  and  fine  grain, 
marked  with  fucoids  and  abundant  greensand,  and  is  below  the 
stratigraphical  level  of  Whitman's.  In  the  same  bluff,  about  twen- 
ty-five  feet  higher,  is  a  blind  shoulder  or  terrace  which  is  more  likely 
to  contain  the  layers  of  Whitman's  quarry.  This  stone  as  taken 
fipom  Whitman's  quarry,  although  very  shaly,  becomes  firm  and 
enduring  on  exposure. 

At  Houston  the  blufiis  north  of  the  Tillage  are  520  feet  in  hight, 
and  of  this  the  lower  420  feet  at  least  belongs  to  the  St.  Croix 
sandstone.  They  probably  contain  the  St.  Croix  20  feet  further 
up,  shown  by  the  toppling  over  of  huge  blocks  of  St.  Lawrence 
limestone,  from  the  crumbling  out  of  friable  sandrock  along  the 
salient  angles  of  the  bluffs.  The  interval  of  the  sandstone  layers 
is  mainly  turfed  over  so  as  to  render  an  inspection  of  their  con- 
tents impossible,  except  at  points  near  the  top  and  near  the  bot- 
tom. There  is  a  line  of  nearly  constant  exposure  about  40  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  St.  Croix,  occupying  an  interval  of  30  or  40 
feet,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  along  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  was  mentioned  in  the  report  on  Fillmore  county.  There 
is  another  exposure  of  these  beds  near  the  level  of  the  river 
at  the  dam  at  Houston.  The  former  consists  of  a  hard,  firm  sand- 
rock, and  the  latter  is  soft  and  crumbling,  with  cross  stratifica- 
tion. Above  the  line  of  constant  exposure,  about  25  feet,  is  a 
i^^Uind  terrace  which  occasionally  reveals  the  rock  which  causes  it. 
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It  18  a  sandstone,  and  is  included  in  the  foregoing  thickness  of  420 
feet. 

At  one  mile  north' of  Sheldon  there  is  an  apparent  dip  in  the 
outcropping  upper  edge  of  the  St.  Croix,  as  it  strikes  across  the 
blitffs.  Its  direction  is  perhaps  a  little  west  of  south,  and  amounts 
to  two  or  three  degrees.  It  is  entirely  local,  and  the  correspond- 
ing upward  dip  in  the  opposite  direction  is  invisible.  The  bluffs 
south  and  north  have  their  usual  bight.*  No  such  dip  was  noticed 
in  any  other  part  of  Houston  county,  but  it  is  very  likely  this  is 
on  the  strike  of  the  noticeable  dip  in  these  formations  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Owen  and  by  the  geologists  of  Iowa  as 
occurring  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  McGregor  and 
Lansing,  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

In  Caledonia  township.  Sec.  2,  the  following  section  was  taken: 

Section  covering  the  junction  between  the  St.  Croix  and  the  St. 

Lawrence. 

Feet. 
S1ope»  covered  with  large  blocks  of  limestone 200-dOO 

£yen  layers  of  limestone  quarried 12 

Hid.    Mainly  limestone,  like  the  next 40 

Limestone,  broken  and  curling  bedding.    Cherty,  arenaceous  or 

massiye  with  some  green  sand 25 

Lime  and  sand,  lumpy  with  irregular  concretions,  mainly  massive . .  15-20 

Soft  sand,  with  cemented  or  qoartzitic  lenticular  lumps 10 

Soft,  massive  sand.    (Causes  the  blind  terrace  at  Houston) 25 

The  line  of  constant  exposure  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Hous- 
ton, near  the  top  of  the  St.  Croix  sandstone,  lies  below  this 
section.  This  line  is  more  evident  in  the  north  than  on  the  south 
bluffs — due,  probably,  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  which  are  from  the  southwest,  and  to  the  greater  scarcity 
of  timber  on  the  north  bluflfe,  as  already  noted  under  the  head  of 
Soil  and  Timber. 

The  fossils  that  have  been  gathered  from  this  formation  consist 
very  largely  of  trilobite  remains.  They  will  be  examined  as  op- 
portunity may  be  afforded  in  the  future. progress  of  the  survey. 

On  Sec.  11,  Union  township,  the  sandstone  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  having  a  nearly  constant  line  of  exposure,  is  sculp- 
tured, along  the  north  bluffs,  into  isolated  columns  and  tables, 
with  some  rounded  buttresses  which  present  a  very  conspicuous 
and  highly  interesting  instance  of  atmospheric  erosion.     There 

«  *  Oom|»n  G§ologf  o/Jofoa,  Ball  «f  TF%<«fMy,  1868,  I^tri  IJ,  p,  61. 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blufib  themselves  are  the  result  of  the 
erosion  of  the  valley  by  water  by  a  process  that  began  thousands 
of  years  before  the  glacial  epoch,  but  the  present  condition  of  most 
of  the  curious  forms,  like  that  of  the  ^'sculptured  bluffs,"  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  effect  of  wind  in  conjunction  with  moisture  *and 
frost.  There  are  also  cavities  and  sheltered  nooks,  and  deep,  crooked 
passages  and  sharp  niches  in  which  the  wind  could  barely  enter, 
and  from  which  there  could  not  have  been  any  wind  exit  sufficient 
to  have  maintained  a  current  capable  of  producing  the  most  ^f  this 
sculpture,  which,  moreover,  are  lichen-covered,  and  bear  an  aspect 
of  age  and  roughness  that  forbids  their  reference  to  any  present 
atmospheric  forces.  These  can  be  explained  only  by  the  solvent 
action  of  water  in  agitation,  and  are  comparable  to  the  purgato- 
ries that  are  often  seen  about  the  rocky  shores  of  lakes  or  of  the 
ocean.  But  when  the  rock* shows  a  recent,  fresh  erosion,  and  is 
soft  and  crumbling,  the  present  forms  are  due  to  more  recent 
causes,  and  can  only  be  assigned  to  wind  and  frost. 

The  Drift. 

The  true  northern  drift  is  not  spread  over  this  county.  It  con- 
tains no  drift  clay,  nor  boulders  of  foreign  origin.  There  is  a  thin 
deposit  of  foreign  gravel  at  Riceford,  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
part  of  the  county,  and  there  is  a  terrace  along  the  Mississippi 
river  that  is  made  up  of  gravel  and  sand  of  northern  origin,  but 
this  county  wholly  escaped  the  operation  of  those  forces  which 
spread  the  well-known  drift  clay  and  boulders  over  the  most  of  the 
state.  Whether  any  former  glacial  era  caused  it  to  be  covered 
with  the  ice  of  the  northern  glaciers  cannot  be  determined,  since 
the  materials  left  by  that  era,  if  any  there  were,  may  have  been 
decomposed,  and  may  have  entered  into  the  stratified  clays  and  the 
soils  of  the  Mississippi  valley  further  south  under  the  combined 
influence  of  time,  and  the  intense  activity  of  the  destructive  forces 
of  the  latest  glacial  era. 

There  is  to  be  seen  occasionally  a  local  drift,  or  debris,  derived 
from  the  rock  of  the  country  round  about,  and  this  sometimes  has  a 
deceitful  resemblance  to  true  northern  drift,  yet  it  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  it  on  examination.  On  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  25,  Caledonia,  along  the  road,  near  the  brow  of  the 
Shakopee  limestone,  there  is  a  bank  of  such  loose  materials.  There 
is  a  cut  of  about  three  feet,  which  consists  mainly  of  rusty  loam, 
rather  sandy,  embracing  large  masses  of  black  quartzite,  which 
also  vary  to  a  lighter  color  but  show  very  little,  if  any,  lime. 
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Other  lumps  consist  of  pyrite  crystals,  now  converted  to  limonite, 
and  of  rusty,  hardened  sandstone,  perhaps  from  the  St.  Peter. 
These  last,  indeed,  comprise  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  stony  masses. 
There  are  also  large  quantities  of  ordinary  chert,  and  an  occasional 
piece  of  water- worn  limestone.  The  bank  shows  no  stratification, 
but  consists  of  these  materials  simply  mingled  with  the  loam.  The 
whole  appears  red  and  rusty,  but  discloses  not  a  single  pi^ce  but 
can  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Magnesian  formation. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  exemption  of  a  part  of  southwestern 
Minnesota,  and  portions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Illinois  adjacent, 
from  the  forces  of  the  northern  drift  epoch,  there  has  been  but  one 
opinion  advanced,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware.  It  is  that  of  Prof. 
J.  D.  Whitney,  who  attributes  it  to  the  nan-suhnergence  of  this 
region  since  the  dqmit  of  the  Silurian  rocks  and  their  elevation  above 
the  ocean.  If  it  were  demonstrated  or  generally  believed  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  drift  in  other  parts  of  the  Northwest,  in  the 
same  latitude,  is  due  to  the  submergence  of  the  continent  beneath 
the  ocean  since  the  Tertiary  age,  this  assumed  cause  would  be 
apropos.  But  on  the  contrary  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  by 
geologists,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  that  the  drift  is  due  to 
the  former  existence  of  glaciers  that  covered  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and,  moving  generally  southward,  not  only  brought  from 
the  northern  regions  the  foreign  substances  that  constitute  the 
drift,  but  required,  for  their  existence,  that  the  land  surface  should 
be  raised  several  hundred  feet  at  least  above  the  ocean  during  their 
prevalence.*  Again  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  this  region 
has  been  submerged  since  the  age  of  the  Silurian.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  could  have  produced  the  horizontal  lamination  of 
the  loess  loam,  unless  it  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  standing,  or 
but  slightly  agitated  water.  This  loam  not  only  exists  along  the 
immediate  river  valley,  but  is  spread  widely  over  the  highlands  of 
the  whole  district.  It  is  true  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  the  product  of  marine  depositions,  on  the  contrary  it  is  evi- 
dently  of  fresh  water  origin  ;  but  that  the  country  has  been  deeply 
submerged  and  remained  so  for  a  long  period  within  recent  geolog- 
ical time  can  hardly  be  questioned.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  some  portions  of  it  were  buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Cretaceous  ocean. 

In  the  light  of  the  more  recent  investigations  of  geologists  it 
is  safe  to  take  for  granted  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the 
drift,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  this  question. 

*  ThoM  IntarMted  in  this  satject  will  find  it  exhsastlTely  treated  in  James  Gelkie*» 
OrMt  Ie§  Ag4,  and  iU  ulation  to  ths  anHquUy  qf  Ifan,   Second  Edition,  1877. 
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1st.  That  the  earth  suffers  such  changes  of  climate  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  long  periods,  the  temperate  latitudes  become  frigid, 
and  are  coTeied  with  continental  ice-fields  or  glaciers,  which  hare 
a  slow  movement  southward. 

2d.  That  between  these  periods  conditions  of  more  genial  cli- 
mate preTail,  when  v^etation  and  animal  life  return  slowly  to 
inhabit  the  countries  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
rigors  of  the  previous  cold. 

3d.  That  the  severity  of  the  cold  during  the  successive  glacial 
epochs  is  not  always  the  same ;  but  that  the  ice-fields  are  more 
extensive  during  some  than  during  others. 

These  continental  ice-fields,  while  conforming  in  general  to  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  a  solid,  yet  exhibited,  as  glaciers  do  now, 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  plastic  body,  warped  and  moved 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  hence  exemplified  many  of  the  princi- 
ples of  running  water.  The  tendency  for  them  was  to  seek  the 
low  lands  and  to  avoid  the  natural  obstructions  presented  by  moun- 
tains or  bv  hills. 

In  examining  the  topography  and  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country  lying  to  the  north  of  this  so-called  driftless  tract,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  great  vaUey  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  once  occupied 
by  glacial  ice,  would  overflow,  both  first  and  l&st,  along  the  lines 
of  the  lowest  outlet,  and  that  perhaps  the  higher  and  less  passable 
parts  along  its  southern  barrier-shore  would  never  be  entirely  sur- 
mounted. The  continental  glacier,  in  this  r^on,  would  flow 
toward  the  southwest  or  south,  guided  by  the  main  topographical 
features.  In  north-central  Wisconsin  is  an  isolated  area  of  gran- 
itic and  metamorphic  rock,  which  not  only  extends  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  but  wedges  out  northeastwardly  in  the  form  of  a 
loug,  high  and  persistent  point  or  spur,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Lake  Superior,  known  as  Kewenaw  Point,  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. It  is  plain  to  see  that  this  point  would  act  on  a  crowding 
but  somewhat  flexible  mass  of  ice  as  an  entering  wedge  to  split  it 
into  two  main  masses,  and  that  the  widening  :»{ the  wedge,  in  the 
granitic  region  of  northern  Wisconsin,  would  perpetuate  the  divis. 
ion  so  as  to  cause,  if  other  topography  were  favorable,  a  constant 
flow  along  the  northwest  side,  and  another  in  a  more  southerly 
direction,  that  would  spread  over  northern  Michigan  and  find  its 
easiest  exit  through  the  valleys  of  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron. 
According  to  Prof.  R.  Irving,  and  Messrs.  Foster  i  Whiiney,*  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior  lies  in  an  Archaean  synciinai  trough 

2d  Siri4M^  r«4.  rZ//,  p.  M.    B«poit  cm.  tic  Gcokifj  of  i^* 
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running  southwesterly.  This  again  would  divert  the  flowing  ice 
over  the  northeastern  portions  of  Minnesota  to  the  expense  of 
northern  Wisconsin.  Glacial  scratches  on  the  rocks  at  Duluth, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  have  a  west-southwesterly 
direction. 

Now  it  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  this  drifbless  tract  lies 
nearly  south  and  in  the  lee  of  this  wedge-like  area  of  metamorphic 
rock,  and  would  be  protected  from  the  ic^-flow  by  it.  It  is  hence 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  absence  of  the  drift  in  this  region  is 
due  to  the  existence  of  this  protecting  barrier  lying  to  the  north 
of  it  in  Wisconsin,  while  further  to  the  south  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  ice-flow  again  united  and  spread,  before  their  final 
retirement,  a  continuous  sheet  of  drifb  over  central  Illinois,  and 
southern  Iowa. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  an  older  drift 
sheet  are  found  under  the  loam  in  some  of  the  western  parts  of  this 
tract,  (see  report  on  Fillmore  county,)  while  the  latest  drift  sheet 
does  not  spread  so  far  nor  so  wide,  that  the  last  period  of  cold  was 
far  less  intense  than  some  former  one  had  been.  This  last  drift 
sheet  is  spread  over  the  ancient  soil,  containing  vegetation  in  a 
nearly  continuous  layer,  the  remains  *of  a  forest  which  flourished 
between  the  two  glacial  periods,  along  the  margin  of  the  last  ice- 
field. This  belt,  characterized  by  buried  soils  and  wood,  crosses 
Fillmore  and  Olmsted  counties,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  wher- 
ever such  remains  are  found,  in  a  flat  country  like  southern  Min- 
nesota, lying  under  glacial  drift,  they  mark  the  point  where  glacier 
ice  ceased  to  act  powerfully  enough  to  disrupt  the  old  soils.  Such 
ancient  soils  may  have  existed  on  the  top  of  older  glacial  drift,  or 
on  any  other  surface.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  last  glacial  period,  or  just  as  the  ice  began  to  recede 
so  as  to  produce  copious  waters,  that  the  loess  loam  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  was  deposited  over  this  region,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  waters  of  the  Minnesota  were  augmented  by.  the  drainage 
of  the  entire  Winnepeg  and  Red  river  valleys  through  its  channel, 
some  of  them  at  first  reaching  the  Mississippi  through  the  Cannon 
and  the  Vermillion  river  valleys.  At  first  these  waters  spread  ir- 
regularly and  widely,  fluctuating  with  the  seasons,  so  as  to  leave  no 
recognizable  beach  lines  ;  but  at  length  when  the  most  of  the  state 
had  been  left  by  the  retreating  glacier,  they  became  more  uniform 
in  their  volume  and  were  confined  to  the  actual  river  gorge.  They 
seem  to  have  maintained,  for  a  long  period,  a  pretty  uniform  stage 
at  this  point,  for  when,  on  the  druinage  of  the  Winnepeg  basin 
toward  the  north,  consequent  on  the  final  retreat  of  the  ice  beyond 
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the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  river,  in  British  America,  the  Min- 
nesota WAS  reduced  to  about  its  present  dimensions,  a  high  terrace 
was  left  along  tlie  Mississippi,  through  all  this  driftless  r^on  and 
also  further  south.  The  high  water  in  the  Mississippi  ascended 
the  gorges  of  the  tributary  streams,  retarding  their  flow  and  caus- 
ing similar  terraces  along  their  lower  reaches. 

[Note.— In  the  report  for  1876  it  was  suted  (page^se)  .that  no  drift^Uy 
like  that  which  covers  the  western  part  of  Fillmore  connty  had  been  seen 
overlain  by  the  loess-loam,  except  that  which  pertains  to  the  general  drift 
sheet  of  the  northwest,  where  the  loam  overlaps  the  later  drift.  In  passing 
through  Fillmore  connty  in  1S76,  the  remains  of  this  ancient  drift  sheet  were 
seen  at  numerous  places  between  Sec  4,  Canton,  and  Lenora.  At  one  point 
it  is  a  light-colored,  or  ashen,  gravelly  clay  which  above  is  Texy  irony  or 
rusty.  OTcr  the  surflMe  are  numerous  fragments  of  chert  with  some  smatt 
boulders  of  granite,  and  greenston*-,  and  Jasper  and  quartxite  pebbles.  This 
in  the  first  satisfhctory  identification  of  the  old  gravelly  clay  within  the 
loam-covered  area,  or  driftless  tract.  It  is  covered  with  sereral  feet  of 
loam.    It  is  seen  similarly  NE.  1,  Sec  IS,  Canton.] 

Alhria}  Tfnnces. 

There  is  a  marked  alluvial  terrace  that  accompanies  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Root  rivers,  and  ascends  their  lower  tributaries,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  true  that  all  the  streams  are  terraced  before 
reaching  tlie  level  of  this  terrace.  This  indicates  that  the  hi^ 
water  which  produced  that  terrace  was  due  to  backing  up  from  the 
Mississippi^  and  that  p^tssibly  the  country  itself  in  general  was  not 
more  wet  than  it  is  at  present ;  in  other  words,  that  the  amount 
of  surface  drainage  that  pas^  down  the  valleys  was  no  greater 
than  now.  Root  river  was  simply  wider  and  deeper,  with  a  slug- 
gish current,  dt^  to  the  greatex  volume  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
highest  point  at  which  the  terraced  condition  of  R<x>t  river  has 
been  observed  is  Preston,  in  Fillmore  county,  but  it  must  certainly 
extend  several  miles  further  up  that  vallev.  By  aneroid  measnire- 
ments,  united  witb  levels  of  the  S.  M.  R,  R,,  the  hight  of  this 
tjerrace  at  Preston  is  found  t-i)  be-  about  30*"'  feet  above  the  Grand 
Crosang  of  the  S,  M,  R.  R..  near  the  morith  of  R^-»ot  river,  while 
the  same  terrace  at  Hotah,  likewi<»e  near  the  mouth  of  Rov>t  rivex, 
is  only  about  10C»  feet  above  tie  flood  j»lain.  It  is  alsf»  probable 
iliat  the  loam  terrace,  a?  seen  at  La  l^escent.  is  the  same  cou tin- 
ned to  and  coalescejit  with  the  Mississij^pi  terrace  :  and  there  it  if 
•0  iwt  Above  the  Mississippi  flood  plain.  Thif  wor.ld  ne-oessitAte  a 
Ml«f  aibont  dOftfeet  in  the  Root  river  at  its  hiirhest  stace,  in  »  di*.- 
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tance  of  60  miles  in  a  right  line.  If  this  fall  can  be  explained  con- 
sistently with  the  assumed  back-water  condition  of  the  Root  river, 
at  that  time,  it  will  further  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi then  drained  the  Red  River  and  Winnipeg  regions,  receiv- 
ing their  waters  from  the  Minnesota.  It  seems  further  that  this 
explanation  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  that  hypothesis  ; 
for  if  Root  river  was  maintained  at  that  high  level  by  the  demands 
of  its  own  drainage  area,  then  much  more  the  Mississippi  could 
also  have  been  kept  there  without  the  aid  of  the  Winnipeg  waters. 
Root  river  valley,  between  the  rock-bluffs,  has  an  average  width, 
through  Houston  county,  of  about  two  miles,  and  that  would 
have  been  the  width  of  the  stream,  with  a  depth  of  over  one  hun- 
dred feet. 

There  is,  besides-  this  high,  loam-terrace,  a  second  terrace 
level,  visible  specially  at  La  Crescent,  on  the  Mississippi,  which 
there  rises  50  feet  above  the  flood  plain  of  the  river  and  spreads  out 
in  a  pleasant  plateau  on  which  the  village  has  been  located.  This 
terrace  is  made  of  gravel  and  pebbles  of  northern  origin,  and  was 
identified  only  along  the  Mississippi.  The  largest  stones  it  con- 
tains are  about  3  in.  in  longest  diameter.  It  is  passed  through 
in  wells,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  pervious  to  water,  as  all  wells 
on  it  get  water  at  about  the  level  of  the  flood  plain  of  the  river. 
This  material  is  used  for  grading,  and  road-bed,  on  the  C.  D.  &  M. 
R.  R.,  and  elsewhere.  It  consists  entirely  of  rounded  waterwom 
materials,  the  main  part  being  the  usual  parti-colored  quartzite 
pebbles,  granitic,  hornblendic,  amyglaloidal,  and  lamellar,  as  well 
as  uniform  and  massive.  A  great  many  of  them  have  a  red  color, 
or  some  shade  varying  from  red.  The  coarsest  pieces  are  rare, 
found  only  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  debris  of  alluvial  fans. 

The  following  more  special  observations  were  made  on  these  ter- 
races in  Houston  county.  At  Sheldon,  six  miles  from  Root  river, 
in  the  valley  of  Beaver  creek,  the  terrace  on  which  the  Newberry 
House  stands  is  30  feet  above  the  water  of  the  creek  below  the 
dam.  The  materials  of  the  terrace  at  this  place  are  sandy  loam 
horizontally  stratified,  with  more  clay  near  the  top,  and  less  evi- 
dent stratification. 

At  Houston  the  only  observable  terrace,  measured  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  city,  is  65  feet  above  the  flood  plain.  The  track  of  the 
R.  R.,  is  about  one  foot  above  the  flood  plain  of  the  river,  which 
is  18  feet  higher  than  the  water  below  the  mill-dam. 

At  Money  creek  the  terrace  rises  30  feet  above  the  flood  plain 
which  is  20  feet  above  low  wat^r  below  the  mill-dam.  The  con- 
tents of  the  terrace  are  stratified.     On  Sec.  30  in  this  town  the 
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contents  of  the  Root  river  terrace,  and  their  arrangement,  are 
shown  by  the  following  sketch  which  was  token  on  the  spot : 


III  I  hi  iL 

fi^    l|3|;slii|5l| 

IlilitlliPjl 


The  full  hight  of  the  hank  is  about  20  feet  where  the  section  is 
taken.  At  a  point  further  to  the  right  than  is  shown  in  the 
sketch  a  couple  of  bones  were  found,  but  in  the  confused  and 
broken  upi>ennost  layer.  They  were  where  that  layer  comes  down 
to  the  river,  and  about  3  feet  below  the  surface,  or  5  feet  above 
the  water  of  the  dam,  the  surface  of  the  bank  sloping  about  45 
degrees. 

At  Hokoh  the  village  is  on  a  terrace  65  feet  above  the  flood-plain 
of  Root  river,  and  there  is  a  distribution  of  loam  about  the  bluffe 
at  a  higher  level,  (as  well  as  at  jnany  other  points  along  Root  river 
valley)  reaching  to  a  hundred  feet,  or  a  little  more,  above  the  flood- 
plain.  This  loam  appears  in  indistinct  benches  or  terrace -levels, 
or  patches  of  t-errace,  rising  often  with  a  slope,  far  up  the  rock- 
bluffs.     It  very  rarely  appears  level,  as  a  well-marked  terrace.     It 
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suggests  rather  a  worn-out  old  terrace-level,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  has  suffered  erosion  by  being  gullied  out  and  smoothed  off 
toward  the  river.  It  is  generally  cultivated  for  farms,  and  has 
good  wheat-fields,  consisting  of  the  same  materials  as  the  lower 
terrace.     Its  actual  hight  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

SW.  i  Sec.  22,  La  Crescent.  By  the  roadside  appears  a  terrace 
rising  about  50  feet,  which  at  the  top  consists  of  the  fine  loam 
of  which  the  foregoing  terrace  is  composed,  showing  at  least  eight 
feet  of  such  material,  while  its  lower  20  feet  are  of  drift-gravel, 
which  is  coarse  and  obliquely  stratified,  the  coarsest  pebbles  being 
one  or  two  inches  in  diameter.  This  occurs  on  the  rounded 
point  of  the  rock-bluff  which  faces  both  valleys. 

The  village  of  La  Crescent  stands  on  a  beautiful  terrace  of  drift- 
gravel,  generously  laid  out,  with  wide  streets  and  alleys,  60  feet 
above  the  flood-plain  of  the  Mississippi.  This  terrace  slopes 
gradually  toward  the  high  rock-bluffs.  It  is  surmounted,  along 
the  bluffs,  by  another  terrace,  rising  40  feet  higher,  which  consists 
of  loam. 

This  drift-gravel  must  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  river. 
It  has  every  feature  of  a  water- worn  alluvial  deposit.  It  is  not 
found  in  Houston  county  in  any  of  the  valleys  of  other  streams, 
back  from  the  Mississippi.  It  ante-dates  the  loess  loam,  as  that  is 
terraced  above  it,  and  probably  bears  the  same  relation  to  an  earlier 
glacial  epoch  as  the  terraced  loam  does  to  the  last. 

At  Brownsville  the  loam-terrace  is  80  feet  above  the  flood-plain 
of  the  Mississippi. 

At  Yucatan  the  terrace  flat  is  40  feet  above  the  present  flood- 
plain  of  the  South  Fork  of  Root  river.  The  flood-plain  is  6  feet 
above  low  water. 

At  Freeburg  the  terrace  is  20  feet  the  flood-plain  of  Crooked 
creek,  which  is  5  feet  above  the  water  of  the  creek. 

Wells  in  Houston  CoutUy. 

A  few  wells  situated  in  the  valley  of  Root  river  have  disclosed 
vegetable  remains  at  about  the  level  of  the  flood-plain,  and  proba- 
bly the  terraces  generally  cover  a  layer  of  vegetable  remains  that 
was  caused  by  the  decay  and  burial  of  pre-glacial  plants.  This  has 
only  been  detected,  so  far  as  known,  at  Hokah,  and  at  La  Crescent. 
At  the  former  place  the  well  of  Isaac  West  was  filled  again  because 
the  "muck-bed"  rendered  the  water  unfit  for  use.  The  same  is 
true  of  William  Wykoff 's  and  W.  F.  Weber's,  and  a  numW  of 
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others.    Probably  the  characters  of  Mr.  Pidge's,  as  giyen  below, 
are  those  common  to  most  of  them. 

B.  F.  Pidge'8  WeU  at  Hokah. 
It  is  situated  on  the  lower  terrace. 

FMt. 

Loam  and  sand 50or55 

VegetatioD,  leaves,  stick,  mock,  &c, 4 

Sand,  with  some  coarse  pabbles,  **  literally  filled  with  snail  shells"  4 

White  sand,  yielding  water 5 

The  water  of  this  well  tastes  rather  peculiar,  and  at  first  it  was  not 
fit  for  use.  Sometimes  still  it  comes  up  black,  like  dye,  but  by 
use  it  becomes  clearer,  and  is  used  for  all  domestic  purposes,  with- 
out injurious  effects.  Sugar  of  lead  causes  it  to  become  milky 
white.  Acetate  of  potassa  produces  no  change  ;  sulphate  of  zinc 
no  change.  When  it  rises  in  the  bucket  it  is  not  clear,  but  some- 
what cloudy,  as  if  with  clay. 

The  well  of  Mr.  Thos.  Fairbanks,  at  Mound  Prairie,  disclosed  a 
bone,  now  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  at 
Hokah.  Efforts  that  have  been  made  to  secure  facts  in  referrence 
to  this  discovery,  and  further  account  of  the  bone,  have  been  un- 
successful. 
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Throughout  the  county  are  numerous  springs,  some  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  gush  out  along  the  valleys.  They  seem  to  be 
the  outlets  of  subterranean  streams.  Those  above  Biceford  fur- 
nish the  water  for  the  flouring  mills  at  that  place.  There  is  also 
a  large  one  on  Sec.  17,  Caledonia,  three  miles  south  of  Sheldon. 
They  seem  to  frequent  the  horizon  of  about  80  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  limestone,  and  indicate  a  shaly,  or  otherwise 
impervious,  layer  there  in  that  formation. 

Material  Resources. 

The  rocks  of  the  county  do  not  contain,  any  valuable  minerals. 
They  are  everywhere  abundantly  exposed,  and  are  quarried  at 
many  places  for  ordinary  building-Btone  and  for  quicklime. 

Building  Stone. 

At  Spring  Grove  the  Lutheran  society  is  building  a  large  church, 
of  brick,  the  basement  being  from  the  Lower  Trenton,  in  layers 
of  four  to  six  inches,  taken  from  quarries  near  the  village.  The 
heavy  trimmings  are  from  the  St.  Lawrence  limestone.  The  quar- 
ries are  owned  by  George  Timansen  and  Ole  Tostenson. 

The  Toledo  Woolen  Mill,  of  Fletcher  &  Williams,  Sec.  5,  La 
Crescent,  is  built  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  quarried  near. 

At  Caledonia  the  St.  Lawrence  is  extensively  used  for  building, 
quarried  about  a  mile  east  of  the  village.  The  German  Catholic 
church  is  the  principal  building  made  of  it,  being  also  the  largest 
building  in  the  place.  The  county  jail  is  a  fine  building  of  the 
same,  the  courses  being  about  ten  inches  thick,  rubble  dressed, 
with  trimmings  of  the  same.  The  business  blocks  of  Nicholas 
Koob,  J.  J.  Belden,  John  Krantz,  Joseph  Vossen,  Jacob  Bouquet 
and  Nix  Erstine  are  also  constructed  of  the  same  stone.  The 
quarries  are  owned  by  John  Molitor,  John  Dorsh,  Anton  Molitor, 
Widow  Cunnmgham  and  John  Aiken. 

On  Sec.  24,  Spring  Grove,  Mr.  K.  Gilbertson  has  a  two-story 
stone  residence  on  his  farm,  quarried  from  the  Trenton. 

At  Money  Creek,  Harvey  Chapel  has  a  quarry  that  furnishes 
good  stone  for  building,  though  much  of  that  which  is  used  is 
taken  from  the  surface  near  the  tops  of  the  bluffs,  having  been 
loosened  and  broken  up  by  the  weather. 

On  the  NE.  i  Sec.  11,  Caledonia,  is  Mrs.  M.  Brown's  stone 
house,  built  of  the  Lower  Magnesian. 

Mr.  J.  Kline  has  a  fine  farm-house  of  stone  taken  from  the  St. 
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Lawrence,  on  Sec.  19,  Union.     Near  Mr.  Kline's  quarry  is  an 
other  owned  by  Henry  Snure.    There  is  another  on  Sec.  29,  Union, 
owned  by  Michael  Wilhebn.     L.  Svenson's  is  on  Sec.  2,  (S.  E.) 
Houston. 

The  principal  quarries  at  Hokah,  now  worked,  are  those  of 
Nath.  Whiteman,  in  the  St.  Croix  sandstone,  and  Widow  Prindle. 
The  stone  of  Mr.  Whiteman 's  quarry  is  a  harsh,  argillaceous  sand-, 
rock,  in  layers  a  few  inches  thick,  which  becomes  firmer  on  exposure. 
The  best  building  stone  lies  higher  up  in  the  bluffs,  and  was  opened 
in  Mt.  Tom  by  the  S.  M.  R.  R.  for  the  construction  of  their  shops. 
It  is  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 

At  La  Crescent  the  public  school-house  was  built  of  stone  from 
Potter  &  Taylor's  quarry,  likewise  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  north  of 
La  Crescent,  in  the  edge  of  Winona  county. 

Lang's  brewery,  Sec.  28,  Hokah,  is  a  large  stone  building  near 
the  river,  built  of  limestone  from  near  the  top  of  the  bluff. 

There  is  also  a  fine  stone  farm-house  owned  by  Wm.  Splitter,  on 
Sec.  21,  La  Crescent,  in  Root  river  valley.  The  Nunnery,  Sec.  28, 
La  Crescent,  was  constructed  of  stone  got  from  the  bluffs  near,  in- 
cluding also  that  used  for  quicklime.  These  are  all  from  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

On  Winnebago  creek  (Sec.  22,  Winnebago,)  Mr.  B.  T.  Barbour 
has  a  stone  flouring  mill. 

0.  T.  West  has  a  limestone  quarry  at  Brownsville,  which  sup- 
plied heavy  stone  for  the  railroad  and  for  other  uses.  Mr.  Job 
Brown's,  at  the  same  place,  furnished  the  limestone  foundation 
for  the  public  school-house. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  stone  buildings  in  the  county, 
but  there  are  several  others  which,  though  noticed  in  the  progress 
of  the  survey,  were  not  carefully  located,  and  cannot  be  referred 
to.  The  St.  Lawrence  supplies  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
bmlding-stone  used  in  the  coimty.  There  is  not  a  single  known 
workable  quarry  in  the  Shakopee,  though  exposed  as  favorably  as 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  uniformly  ignored.  It  is  harder  to  work, 
has  cherty  lumps  and  siliceous  concretions  which  not  only  disturb 
the  bedding  but  render  it  diflBcult  to  cut  into  desired  shapes,  and 
is  generally  in  thinner  layers.  The  color  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  being  buff,  or  slightly  salmon-colored,  but 
the  St.  Lawrence  is,  where  most  used  for  building,  also  somewhat 
open  or  vesicular  in  texture.  Thus  mortar  sets  firmly  upon  it, 
and  forms  a  sutured  attachment.  When  the  St.  Lawrence  stone 
is  first  taken  out  it  cuts  more  easily  than  after  exposure  for  a  few 
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weeks,  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  true  of  nearly  all  good  building 
stone. 

Strength  of  Mimiesota  Building-stonea. 

A  series  of  experiments  has  been  carried  on  by  Gen.  Q.  A.  GKl- 
more,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  during  several  years,  on  the  strength  of  yari- 
rious  building-stones  in  the  United  States.  The  tests  that  have 
been  made  are  conducted  with  great  care  and  precision,  and  de- 
monstrate the  compressive  strength,  specific  gravity  and  ratio  of 
absorption,  of  the  stones  tested.  In  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  1875  is  a  general  table  giving  results,  and  in  that 
table  are  named  the  following  building  stones  from  Minnesota. 
Two-inch  cubes  were  crushed  under  a  powerful  press. 
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Sand. 

The  St.  Peter  fonnation  is  excayated  for  mortar-sand  by  Jesse 
Schofield,  Sec.  14,  Caledonia,  and  by  John  Bums  on  Sec.  26. 
This  white  sand  is  delivered  at  Caledonia  village  for  $1.25  per  load, 
or  occasionally  for  $1.50. 

The  St.  Croix  furnishes  a  similar  sand  near  Mr.  Kline's;  Sec.  16, 
Union.  These  formations  will  supply  a  similar  sand  in  any  part 
of  the  county  where  they  are  accessible,  the  layers  in  the  St.  Croix, 
however,  are  about  200  feet  below  the  top  of  the  formation. 

At  Mr.  bchofield's  sand  quarry,  about  a  mile  west  of  Caledonia, 
is  a  large  mass  of  ^^  lamellar  calcite,"  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  St. 
Peter,  and  nearly  covered  by  the  loam.  In  that  respect  it  is  like 
a  similar  mass  seen  near  St.  Charles,  in  Winona  county,  in  1872, 
and  mentioned  in  the  report  for  that  year,  but  it  seems  more  firm 
than  that.  This  appears  like  a  firm,  very  compact  rock,  consist- 
ing of  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  somewhat  colored.  It  is 
mainly  massive,  and  striated,  or  laminated,  but  shows  some  crys- 
talline grains.  It  weathers  into  undulating  or  wavy,  smooth 
surfaces.  There  is  another  much  larger  mass,  weighing  many 
tons  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Willard,  a  short  distance  west.  These 
masses  can  be  burnt  into  a  purely  white  quicklime  of  great  strength. 

The  age  and  origin  of  this  calcite  involves  an  interesting  prob- 
lem. When  that  piece  was  found  in  Winona  county,  in  1872,  it 
was  referred  hypothetically  to  the  Trenton  Green  Shales,  or  to  the 
worn-out  Cretaceous  that  may  have  covered  that  country,  making 
it  of  rock  origin,  either  Lower  Silurian  or  Mesozoic,  but  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  these  calcite  masses  are  not  referable  to 
the  rock  in  sUuj  but  are  of  atmospheric  origin,  being,  in  short,  the 
remains  of  immense  travertine  deposits  from  limy  water  running 
down  the  St.  Peter  slope  from  springs  that  once  existed  but  are 
now  dry.  They  lie  on  the  slope  of  the  outcropping  edge  of  the  St. 
Peter,  just  below  the  Green  Shales  which  shed  all  the  water  that 
works  downward  through  the  Upper  Trenton  limestone  ;  but  they 
are  also,  so  far  as  discovered,  in  regions  where  the  Upper  Trenton 
does  not  now  exist,  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  Trenton 
being  that  which  lies  below  the  Green  Shales.  This  is  strikingly 
the  case  near  Caledonia,  where  the  Trenton  is  reduced  to  mounds 
and  tables,  capping  the  St.  Peter  sandstone,  very  far  isolated  from 
the  main  area  of  the  Trenton.  To  suppose  this  calcite  is  due  to 
springs  caused  by  the  Green  Shales,  a  common  phenomenon  now 
in  Fillmore  county,  is  to  require  the  former  existence  of  the  Upper 
Trenton,  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata,  over  all  the  re- 
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gion  of  Caledonia,  and  extending  far  enough  north  and  east  to 
famish  drainage  surface  sufficient  to  maintain  such  springs.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  geological  changes,  nor  with 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  Trenton  was  elevated  to  the  condition 
of  dry  land.  The  present  existence  of  isolated  patches  of  the 
Lower  Trenton,  both  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  theory  that  the  whole  formation  was  once  more 
largely  spread  in  horizontal  strata  over  those  states,  than  at  pres- 
ent. Then  an  extension  of  the  Lower  Trenton  so  as  to  embrace 
in  one  sheet  of  layers  these  isolated  patches,  is  no  more  than 
enough  to  bring  also  the  Upper  Trenton  into  the  region  of  these 
calcite  masses.  The  present  outlines,  shape  and  position  of  the 
areas  of  the  Lower  Trenton,  demonstrate  that  they  are  only  the 
relics  of  once  greater  areas  which  have  been  eroded  and  removed 
slowly,  and  left  as  they  are  because  they  have  been  better  protected 
against  destructive  agents.  While  Root  river  has  been  excavating 
the  gorge  in  which  it  runs,  500  feet  deep  and  two  miles  wide,  the 
Trenton  limestone,  which  at  first  may  have  extended  as  far  north- 
east as  to  Hokah,  has  been  slowly  receding  under  the  operation  of 
denudation  and  surface  drainage.  These  calcite  masses,  then,  are 
relics  of  pre-glacial  time,  and  perhaps  of  early  pre-glacial  time, 
since  the  last  glacial  epoch  did  not  operate  in  Houston  county  so 
as  to  disturb  the  older  surface. "" 

Brick. 

The  loam  everywhere  is  suitable  for  making  brick,  which  are 
uniformly  red.     The  following  establishments  were  seen  : 

Stephen  Robinson,  Money  Creek  ;  two  miles  south  of  the 
village 

Fischer  &  Keller,  Caledonia  ;  began  last  year ;  burnt  three  kilns, 
and  sold  at  $8.00  per  thousand. 

Brick  were  formerly  made  at  La  Crescent. 

The  Lutheran  Society,  at  Spring  Grove,  manufacture  on  the 
spot  a  fine  red  brick  from  the  loam  taken  out  for  fbundations  and 
basement  of  their  large  new  church  edifice. 

Lime, 

The  Trenton  and  the  St.  Lawrence  furnish  all  the  quicklime 
made  in  Houston  county.     There  are  no  extensive  manufacturers, 

*8«d  th«  Firvt  Annual  Report,  p.  47. 
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but  the  common  pot-kiln  is  found  at  a  number  of  points,  by  which 
enough  is  made  to  satisfy  the  local  demands. 

Die  Timro,  sec.  24,  Money  Creek •*•  St.  Lawrence. 

OUbert  Nelson,  Spring  Orove Trenton. 

Michael  Blasen,  11  mUe  west  of  Caledonia Trenton. 

Peter  Kreer,  ne.  i  sec.  29,  Mayvllle St.  Lawrence. 

John  Gross,  1  mUe  nw.  Arom  BrownsvlUe I^t.  Lawrence. 

John  Molitor,  1  mile  east  of  Caledonia St.  Lawrence. 

George  Timansen,  Spring  Grove Trenton. 

Die  Tostenson,  Spring  Grove Trenton. 

Wm.  E.  Potter,  LaCrescent St.  Lawrence. 

Samnel  Poond,  sec.  12,  Hokah St.  Lawrence. 

Lead. 

It  is  a  common  belief  at  La  Crescenty  held  by  Mr.  Knapp,  Mr. 
Day  and  others,  that  the  lead  enterprise  at  Dresbach,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Owen  •  in  his  final  report  on  the  geology  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  was  a  speculating  job,  got  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  an  excitement  and  selling  land.  The  reputed 
discoverers  were  men  from  Galena,  HI.,  and  the  lead  found  is 
believed  to  have  been  brought  from  that  place.  The  excitement 
soon  died  out,  and  all  operations  ceased  the  same  season  they 
began,  and  have  never  been  revived.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not  the  rock,  though  not  the  same  as  that  at  Galena,  is  about  the 
same  as  that  in  which  are  the  lead  mines  in  Missouri. 

Earthworks, 

At  La  Crescent  are  a  great  many  so-called  Indian  Mounds, 
Many  have  been  graded  away,  but  a  good  many  still  exist.  They 
are  on  the  brow  of  the  drift-terrace,  or  lower  bench,  and  hone  are 
known  on  the  upper,  loam-terrace.  They  are,  as  usual,  in  rude 
rows,  and  about  three  feet  high,  some  of  them  being  four  feet. 
When  opened  they  have  been  found  to  contain  human  remains  of 
men  of  large  stAture,  and  it  is  said  that  in  grading  for  the  railroad 
a  copper  skillet  and  other  trinkets  were  found  at  the  depth  of  18 
feet  below  the  suiface. 
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III. 

PALEONTOLOGY. 


Notes  on  the  fossils  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  Minnesota. 

Since  the  examination  by  Prof.  James  Hall,  of  the  fossils  of  the 
Trenton,  Black  river  and  Birdseye  limestones  of  New  York,  and 
the  'publication  in  1846  of  his  large  pioneer  volume  on  the  palaeon- 
tology of  the  rocks  of  the  United  States,  which  makes  the  1st 
volume  of  the  New  York  State  Palaeontology,  nothing  so  thorough 
as  his  work  has  been  undertaken  on  the  fossil  contents  of  that 
geological  horizon. 

In  Dr.  Owen's  report  on  the  geology  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  which  followed  Prof.  Hairs  first  volume,  in  1851,  a 
few  species  occurring  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  on  Turkey 
river  in  Iowa,  are  described,  and  others  are  mentioned  as  identified 
at  various  other  points  in  the  northwest.  The  names  applied  are 
generally  those  of  Prof.  James  Hall,  and  the  identifications  are 
based  on  those  of  the  Trenton  group  of  New  York  State. 

In  Foster  &  Whitney's  Report  on  the  Lake  Superior  Land  Dis- 
trict (1851)  a  few  more  species  are  described  and  figured  by  Prof. 
Hall,  derived  from  the  Trenton  limestone  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. • 

In  the  First  Canadian  Decade  (1859)  by  J.  W.  Salter,  other 
species  are  described,  particularly  gasteropods,  and  there  is  also  a 
full  account  of  ReceptaculUes  occidentalism  a  genus  which  Prof. 
Hall  first  announced  from  the  Trenton  but  failed  to  fully  elucidate, 
owing  to  not  having  favorable  specimens. 

In  the  Third  Canadian  Decade  (1858)  Mr.  Billings  has  named 
and  figured  a  number  of  cystids  from  the  Trenton  rocks  of  Canada. 

In  the  Fourth  Decade  (1859)  the,  same  eminent  palaeontologist 
describes  the  crinoids  of  the  Trenton  as  found  in  Canada. 

In  1861  was  published  by  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  a  small 
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volume  containing  descriptions  of  a  number  of  new  species  of 
fossils  from  the  Trenton  of  that  state  by  Prof.  Hall,  who  was  tjien 
State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin.  This  contribution  to  the  palaeon- 
tology of  the  Lower  Silurian  was  printed  only  in  the  legislative 
documents,  and  is  very  rare. 

The  Reports  of  the  New  York  State  Cabinet,  containing  the 

papers  of  the  Curator,  Prof.  Hall,  are  many  of  them  given  largely 

'  to  palaeontology,  and  a  number  of  them  pertain  to  the  Trenton 

limestone.     These  reports  are  issued  annually,  and  now  number 

27. 

In  the  Annual  Reports  of  Progress  of  the  Creological  Survey  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Billings  also  continued  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
palaeontology  of  the  Trenton,  such  material  as  was  gathered  in 
Canada.  The  reports  for  1854,  1857  and  1858  contain  matter  re- 
lating to  the  Trenton.  Subsequently  to  that  he  published  his  de- 
scriptions of  fossils  separately,  and  in  1865  was  issued  a  fine  vol- 
ume on  the  Palaeozoic  fossils  of  Canada  which  was  entirely  the 
work  of  Mr.  Billings,  and  contains  figures  of  a  number  of  Trenton 
species. 
"  In  1863  appeared  The  Geology  of  CancKUty  which,  however,  only 
^ves  figures  and  names  of  species  already  described. 

In  1868  was  published  the  third  volume  of  the  publications  of  the 
ecological  Survey  of  Illinois,  which  contains  some  descriptions  of 
fossils  from  the  Trenton  and  Galena  formations,  by  Messrs.  Meek 
.and  Worthen. 

Meantime,  in  Tennessee,  Prof.  J.  M.  Safibrd  had  closely  exam- 
ined the  fauna  of  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  series  in  that  state, 
and  without  describing  many  new  species  he  has  given  in  his  vol- 
oime  on  the  geology  of  that  state  much  accurate  information  con- 
cerning its  palaeontology,  as  correlated  to  the  same  horizon  in  New 
New  York  state.     This  was  published  in  1869. 

In  1874  appeared  the  first  part  of  Vol.  2  of  Palaeozoic  Fossils  of 
Canada,  by  Mr.  Billings,  but  it  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  Que- 
bec Group. 

By  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  works  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  examination  of  the  Trenton  fossils  of  Minnesota.  The 
specimens  thus  far  examined  are  a  part  of  those  gathered  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  State.  The  examination  is  far  from 
complete.  Indeed  it  has  but  just  begun.  Those  have  been  named 
which  are  identifiable  readily,  leaving  doubtful  specimens,  as  far 
as  the  investigation  has  gone,  to  some  future  time  when  more 
pains  can  be  taken  to  make  sections  and  minute  examinations. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  good  collection  of  Trenton  fossils  in  the  cases 
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of  the  Minnesota  Academy,  and  another  in  the  Academy  at  St. 
Paul,  while  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Galena  fossils  that  have 
ever  been  made  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  4t  Man* 
torviUe,  who  has  kindly  loaned  them  to  the  Survey. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  the  aid  of  these  collections,  after  a  while, 
a  complete  account  of  the  Trenton  fauna  may  be  made  out  for  the 
Northwest,  and  that  the  study  of  this  formation — so  long  neg- 
lected—may be  made  more  easy  and  attractive. 

The  following  species  have  been  identified  already.  This  list, 
though  very  incomplete,  is  here  given  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far 
the  work  has  gone: 

Cephalopoia. 

EDdoceras  angnstlcameratiiiD.    Hall. 

Endoceraa  magniventnim.    Hall. 

Orthoceraa  maltlcameratum.    Con. 

Endoceras  protelforme.    Hall. 

Endoceras  protelforme.    Hall.    Var  strangnlatum.    Hall. 

EDdoceras  dlstans.    Hall. 

LitQites  undatos.    Con. 

Onnoceras  tenaifllom.    Hall. 

CoDUlaria  TreDtonensis.    Hall. 

Orthoceras  billDeatum.    ^all. 

Ortboceras  jaoceam.    Hall. 

10  species. 

Gasteropoda, 

Maclarea  magna.    Hall. 
Mnrchisonla  belliclDcta.    Hall. 
Mnrchisonia  bicincta.    Hall. 
Mnrcbisonla  perangulata.    Hall. 
Mnrcbiaonla  angustata.    Hall. 
Pleorotymarla  nmbllicata.    Hall. 
Plenrotomaria  amblgaa.    Hall. 
Plenrotomaria  lenticularia.    Con. 
Mnrcbisonla  snbflislformis.    Hall. 
Maclnrea  Logani.    Sal. 
Rbapbistoma  lapiclda.    Salter  ( ?) 

11  species. 

Brachiopoda. 

Stropbomena  altemata.    Con. 

Stropbomena  tenniatrlata.    Sow.    (a  variety.) 
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Orthis  testudltimria.    DaL 

Strophomena  flactuoBa.    BiU. 

Disdoa  Pelopea.    BllL 

Rhynchonella  capaz.    Con.    (iDcrebescens  of  Hall.) 

Orthis  plicatella.    H. 

Orthis  sabqaadrata.    H.(?) 

Strophomena  nitena.    Bill.  ( ?) 

LlngDla  qoadrata.    Etch. 

Orthis  occidentalis.    H. 

Also  nndetermined  species  of  Orthis  Leptaena,  Strophomena  Chonetes, 
Liognla,  Rhynchonella,  and  of  the  Acephalt  Ambonychia. 

11  species. 

Polyp  Radiates. 

Petraia  cornlculam.    H. 
Chaetetes  Lycoperdon.    H. 
Chaetetes  petropolitanns.    Pander. 

8  species. 

CAistacea. 

niaenus  latidorsata.    Hall  (  ?) 
Isotelos  (Asaphus)  gigas.    Hall. 

2  species. 

*    Protozoa. 

Receptaculites  occidentalis.    Sal. 
Receptacolites  Oweni.    Hall. 

2  species. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  number  of  species  that  have  been 
examined  that  have  proved  to  be  unidentifiable  by  the  use  of  refer- 
ences accessible,  and  some  of  them  may  prove  to  be  new  to  science. 

Of  the  foregoing  species  the  following  pertain  to  the  Lower 
Trenton  or  to  the  Green  Shales  that  separate  the  Lower  Trenton 
from  the  Upper,  and  may  probably  be  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Minneapolis,  or  along  the  bluffs  of  the  river  below  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony : 

Endoceras  aDgasticameratnm.    Hall. 
Endoceras  magniventram.    Hall. 
Endoceras  protelforme.    Hall. 
Endoceras  distans.    Hall. 
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Chaetetes  Lycoperdon.    Hall. 

Chaetetes  petropolitanus.    Pander. 

Rhaphlstoma  laplcida.    Salter  ( ?) 

Petrala  comicnlum.    Hall. 

Orthoceraa  jaDceum.    HalL   ' 

Orthoceras  mnltlcameratiim.    Con. 

Orthoceras  bilineatom.    Hall.    (Record  donbtfteL) 

Isotelas  gigas.    Hall. 

Orthis  teatndinarla.    DaL 

Rhynchonella  capax.    Con. 

Lingnla  quadrate.    Elch. 

The  specimens  from  the  locality  of  Minneapolis  have  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  careful  examination.  There  are  known  to  be 
other  species  of  brachiopods,  graptolites  and  fucoids,  besides  gas- 
teropods  and  corals. 

The  following  have  been  identified  from  the  Upper  Trenton, 
not  including  the  Galena : 

Orthoceras  mnlticameratam.    Con. 

Litaltes  nndatns.    Con. 

Endoceras  dlstans.    HaU. 

Receptaculltes  occldentalls.    Sal. 

Endoceras  proteiforme.    Hall.       Var  strangolatum.    Hall. 

Ormoceraa  tennifllnm.    Hall. 

Haclnrea  magna.    H. 

Maclurea  Loganl.    Salter.  , 

Pleurotomaria  Lentlcnlaris.    Con. 

Chaetetes  petropolitanus.    Pander. 

Murchisonia . subftislformls .    H . 

Murchisonia  bellicincta.    H. 

Receptaculltes  Owenl.    H. 

Rhynchonella  capax.    Con. 

The  following  are  known  from  the  Galena  within  the  limits  of 
this  State: 

Endoceras  magniventrum.    Hall. 
Endoceras  proteiforme.    Hall. 
Recepteculltes  Oweni.    Hall. 
Petrala  comicnlum.    H. 
Conularia  Trentonensis. 
Strophoroena  alternate.    Con. 
Murchisonia  blclcnta.    H. 
Isotelus  glgas.    H. 
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MarchitonlA  perangolttA.    H. 
Murchitonla  angnttate.    H. 
MurchlsonlA  beUlclncta.    H. 
FlenrotoiiUMrU  umbillcato.    H. 
FlenroUmuurU  ambigiuL*  H. 
Stropliomeiia  tenulstrtata.    H.  (Ttrlelj.) 
Orthii  testndiiiaria.    DaL 
Sirophomeiia  flnctoota.    Bill. 
Dlscina  Pelopea.    Bill 
Orthls  plicatella.    H. 
Orthii  sobquadnita.    H.  r  f) 
Strophomena  nltens.    BilL(f) 
Orthia  ocddantalla.    H. 


^ 
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IV. 
CHEMISTRY. 


REPORT  OP  PROP.    8.    P.   PECKHAM. 


Prof.  N.  H,  Winchell: 

My  Dear  Sir  : — ^I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  the  chemical 
work  on  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  past  year  as  consisting  of  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  so-called,  Russell  Mineral  Spring,  in  Min- 
neapolis ;  four  specimens  of  coal  and  their  ashes  the  serial  num- 
bers of  which  are  11,  12,  13  and  14  ;  No.  15,  a  sort  of  clay,  and  a 
stone  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  limestone,  of  which  there  were 
two  specimens  numbered  30  and  31.  I  also  report  the  analyses 
made  for  Messrs.  Kindred  and  Culver  in  the  fall  of  1875. 

The  process  of  analysis  employed  for  the  coals  was  the  same  as 
that  used  by  myself  for  the  analysis  of  some  25  specimens  belong- 
ing to  the  Geological  Survey  of  California.  The  specific  gravity 
was  first  determined  by  sifting  the  dust  from  the  finely  granulated 
coal  aud  weighing  in  a  sp.  gr.  flask,  after  standing  under  water  at 
least  12  hours.  One  gramme  was  then  weighed  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  215°-220°  Fahr.  until  it  ceased 
to  lose  weight.     The  loss  is  water.* 

The  residue  was  then  heated  over  a  Bunsen's  burner  for  3. 5  min- 
utes, and  then  over  a  blast  lamp  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
weighed.  The  loss  was  considered  to  be  volatile  combustible  mat- 
ter. The  residue  was  burned  to  an  ash  and  the  ash  weighed.  The 
loss  from  combustion  was  considered  to  be  non-volatile  combusti- 
ble material,  or  fixed  carbon. 

*Th«  qaettion  has  been  raised  whether  or  no  this  lost  be  water.  Very  careAilly  con- 
dncted  ezperimentt  were  made  daring  my  research  open  the  California  coals,  to  ascertain 
if  the  coal  was  oxidized  by  prolonged  heating  at  the  temperature  above  mentioned.  The 
amount  of  water  escaping  was  absorbed  by  chloride  of  calcium  and  weighed.  It  exactly 
corresponded  to  the  loss  experienced  when  the  experiment  was  conducted  as  described 
abOTS,  and  no  oxidation  products  could  be  detectedt 
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In  confprmity  with  your  wishes  I  also  made  a  quantitaijiye  analysis 
of  the  ashes  of  each  of  these  coals. 

The  coals  are  quite  unlike.  Nos.  11  and  12  a^re  semi-cannel 
coals.  No.  13  consists  of  a  mass  of  clay  containing  carbonaceous 
matter.  No.  14  consists  of  an  earthy  mass,  chiefly  silica  contain- 
ing firagments  of  mineral  charcoal. 

No.  11  is  homogeneous  and  brittle,  of  a  dull  black  color,  and 
cracks  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  When  heated  it  is  non-caking,  the 
pieces  retaining  their  form  and  size,  and  in  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles some  of  the  cretaceous  coals  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  results 
of  analysis  are  as  follows : 

Spedflc  grtYl^ 1.441 

Water 18.68  percent. 

Volatile  combiistible  matter 54.11       « 

Fixed  carbon 29.49       " 

Ash • 8.87       " 

100.00        " 

The  ash  contained— 

Insoluble  siUclc  acid,  etc •  8.898  percent. 

Solnble  sUicIc  acid 14.189  « 

Snlphnric  acid 88.868*  << 

Ferric  oxide  and  alomina 88.419  ** 

Lime 7.898  '« 

Magnesia. .•  16.088  '< 

Carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  alkalies,  etc 11.714  ** 

100.000      « 

The  total  amount  of  combustible  matter  in  this  coal  is  83.60 
\yeT  cent. 
No.  12  in  some  respects  resembled  No.  11.     It  is  a  semi-cannel 

in  appearance,  very  friable  in  dr}'  air,  and  non-caking.   The  results 
of  analysis  are  as  follows  : 

Specific  gravity 1.425 

Water 12.70  per  cent. 

Volatile  combustible  matter 88.82       <* 

Fixed  carbon 45.61        ** 

Ash 8.87 

100.00        «* 
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The  ash  coDtalned^ 

iDSoluble  silicic  acid,  etc t 8  888  per  cent. 

Soluble  silicic  acid 22.968  *' 

Solphoric  acid 19.674  *< 

Ferric  oxide  aDd  alumina. . .' • 20.006  '* 

Lime 16.858  '* 

Magnesia 8.946  " 

Carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  alkalies,  etc 8.720  ** 

100.000      «• 

The  total  amount  of  combustible  matter  in  this  coal  is  83.93 
per  cent. 

No  13  is  a  specimen  of  dark  colored  clay  containing  an  unusual 
amount  of  organic  combustible  matter,  not  enough,  however,  to 
give  it  any  value  as  fuel.  It  bums  to  a  very  light-colored  ash 
consisting  largely  of  alumina,  and  would  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bilty  make  very  good  brick  if  sufficient  sand  were  mixed  with  it. 
The  result^  of  analysis  were  as  follows  : 

Specific  gravity 1.968 


V29.( 


Water 

Volatile  combustible  matter }  29.56  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash,  consisting  of  clay 70.45  " 

100.00  " 

The  ash  contained-^ 

Insoluble  portion,  consisting  of  insoluble  alumina 

and  silicic  acid 92.751  percent. 

Soluble  silicic  acid 490  '' 

Sulphuric  acid 282  *• 

Ferric  oxide  and  alumina    2.894  *< 

Lime 1.076  " 

Magnesia 848  '* 

Undetermined  matters 1.159  << 


100.000 


No.  14  consisted  of  a  soft,  siliceous  rock,  containing  small  frag- 
ments, grains  and  specks  of  mineral  charcoal.  The  results  of 
analysis  are  as  follows : 
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Specific  gravity 2.141 

Water  and  combustible  matter 26.54  per  cent. 

Ash 78.46  " 


100.00  " 

The  ash  contained — 

Insoluble  matter,  chiefly  silicic  acid 96.549  per  cent. 

Soluble  silicic  acid 0.886       '' 

Sulphuric  acid 0.178        ** 

Ferric  oxide  and  alumina 0.257       '* 


Lime 1.028 

Magnesia 0.462 

Undetermined  matters 0.695 


it 


100.000 


No.  15  is  a  dull-green,  amorphous  mineral,  unctuous  and  soapy 
to  the  touch.  Fracture  uneven,  coarsely  granular.  Hardness  1.5. 
Easily  cut  with  a  knife,  giving  a  smooth  surface.  Specific  gravity 
2.562.  Lustre  dull,  waxy,  with  very  minute  pearly  scales.  Color 
mottled,  dull-green  to  grayish-green,  opaque,  scales  translucent. 
When  wetted  it  absorbs  water  and  softens,  but  does  not  become 
plastic. 

In  closed  tube  it  gives  water.  B.B.  infusible.  Gives  blue  color 
with  cobalt,  which  is  indistinct  from  excess  of  iron.  Is  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  a  white  insoluble  residue 
containing  only  a  trace  of  iron.  The  oxidation  of  the  iron  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  exposure.  The  following  are  the 
mean  results  of  three  closely  concordant  analyses : 


SiOj         -  -  -  -  -  37.88  per  cent. 

Fe,  Oa 15.78 

AlaOs 26.96 

Mg  0 1.74 

NajO  i ^-^^ 

H2O 15.88 


it 
(t 


99.16 


(( 


A  trace  of  lime  was  not  determined. 

These  results  show  the  mineral  to  be  allied  to  Fahlunite,  var. 
Huronite  of  T.  S.  Hunt.   See  Dana's  Mineralogy,  Ed.  1870,  p.  485. 
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It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  numerous  decomposition  products  of  a 
ferruginous  Feldspar. 

Nos.  30  and  31  are  pieces  of  the  St.  Lawrence  limestone.  This 
stone  consists  of  a  hard,  siliceous,  magnesian  limestone  containing 
sufficient  iron  to  give  it  an  ocherous  shade  of  color  with  yellowish 
streaks.  It  also  contains  angular  grains  of  quartz  and  small  grains 
of  a  green  mineral  quite  uniformly  distributed  through  the  rock. 
These  grains  are  of  all  sizes  from  that  of  a  large  pin  *s  head  to  those  of 
scarcely  preceptible  dimensions.  They  are  irregularly  spherical  in 
form,  sometimes  slightly  flattened,  or  elongated.  Cold  conmiercial 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  all  of  the  constituents  of  the  fock 
except  the  grains  of  quartz  and  the  green  grains.  By  sifting  and 
careful  sorting,  the  largest  of  the  green  grains  may  be  obtained  quite 
pure.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  grains  is  3.634 — Hardness 
about  2.0.  B.  B.  infusible  becoming  brown  from  oxidation  of  iron. 
In  the  closed  tube  gives  water  becoming  more  or  less  oxidized. 
The  following  are  the  mean  results  of  three  analyses  : 

SiO,  .  .  -  -  •  48.20  per  cent. 

FeO  -  -  •  -  27.09 

AljOs 6.94 

K,0  .  .  •  .  7.64 

Na,0 1.02 

H,0  •  -  •  •  8.72 

These  characteristics  and  results  give  a  variety  of  Glauconite 
not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  See  Dana's  Mineralogy, 
Ed.  1870,  p.  462. 

Russell  Mineral  Spring  Water.  This  water  flows  from  a  spring 
in  the  cellar  of  the  house  at  present  occupied  by  Perkins  Russell, 
Esq.,  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  street  and  Fifteenth  avenue  S.  E.,  in 
this  city.  The  flow  of  the  spring  is  very  uniform  throughout  the 
year  and  the  volume  is  copious,  bubbling  up  in  the  center  of  a  curbed 
area  about  four  feet  in  diameter.  On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
the  water  deposits  sesqui-oxide  of  iron.  No  gas  escapes  from 
super-saturation.  The  water  is  very  clear  and  sparkling,  with  a 
slight  green  color  and  the  taste  of  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  gas. 

Analysis  showed  that  one  U.  S.  wine  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches 
contains  of, 
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Potasium  chloride. 
Sodium  chloride, 
Calcium  chloride, 
Calcium  carbonate    - 
Calcium  sulphate, 
Calcium  Phosphate, 
Magnesium  carbonate,  - 
Iron  proto-carbonate, 
Manganese  proto-carbonate. 
Silicic  oxide,     • 
Organic  matter,    - 
Sodium  biborate. 
Potassium  nitrate. 
Ammonium  chloride. 
Calcium  fluoride,  - 
Barium  carbonate,    • 
Barium  sulphate. 


KCl 

Naa     - 

CaCl, 

Ca  CO.  - 

CaSO* 

Ca,(P04), 

MgCOs 

FeCOt 

MnCOt 

SiO,     . 


Total  solid  matter, 
Specific  gravity  at  60°  Fahr. 
Temperature,    - 


Graliw. 

0.170161 
1.226701 
0.893766 
10.060996 
0.867690 
0.171380 
4.371058 
0.169227 
0.082561 
1.393182 
0.208340 
A  trace. 
A  trace. 
A  trace. 
A  trace. 
A  trace. 
A  trace. 

19.065061 

1.000638 

45.5°  Fahr. 


At  that  temperature  one  gallon  contains  of 
Carbonic  acid  gas,        •        •       GOt       -       41.037482  C.  inches. 
Of  which  is  combined  to  form  bicarbonates,    25.651171  G.  inches. 


Leaving  in  solution,' 


15.886261  G.  inches. 


N 


The  water  also  contains  an  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (Hs  S), 
varying  in  amount  at  difierent  times  from  a  trace  to  a  few  cubic 
inches  per  gallon. 

These  results  give  a  water  of  somewhat  peculiar  character,  yet 
not  sufficiently  remarkable  in  any  respect  to  lead  one  to  expect 
unusual  results  to  follow  its  use.  The  amount  of  solid  matter  is 
small  and  consequently  all  of  the  ingredients  present  are  found  in 
small  proportion  ;  yet  we  find,  on  comparing  these  results  with  the 
analysis  of  other  waters,  that  the  amount  of  calcium  phosphate 
present  is  relatively  large.  The  reputation  which  the  water  has 
attained  as  a  remedial  agent,  may  be,  in  part,  due  to  the  presence 
of  this  salt,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  peculiar  combination  presented 
by  the  simultaneous  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime,  proto-carbonate 
of  iron  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  causes  producing  certain  physio- 
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logical  effects  are  very  obscure,  and  when  these  effects  are  observed 
to  follow  the  use  of  complex  mixtures  dissolved  in  large  quantities 
of  water,  but  little  satisfaction  can  be  gained  from  theoretical 
speculations  that  attribute  them  to  the  presence  of  one  or  the 
other  ingredient  of  the  mixture.  But  little  more  can  be  said 
than  that  the  water  contains  small  quantities  of  substances  that- 
give,  when  found  in  large  proportions,  the  specific  characters  to 
seltzer,  chalybeate,  and  white-sulphur  springs,  and  that  its  use  in 
many  instances  has  been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  t^at  I  should  furnish  you  the 
results  of  the  analyses  that  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1875  for 
Messrs.  Kindred  and  Culver,  I  submit  the  following  : 

I.  Three  specimens  supposed  to  contain  silver  were  sent  to  Dr. 
P.  B.  Bose  to  be  assayed.  The' first  two  were  from  J.  B.  Culver, 
Esq.,  of  Duluth,  and  were  reported  as  not  containing  silver.  The 
third  specimen  was  from  C.  F.  Kindred,  Esq.,  of  Brainerd.  It 
was  reported  as  containing  "  52.32  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore, 
which  at  $1,30  per  oz.  =  $68.01  per  ton." 

n.  A  sample  of  iron  ore,  supposed  to  contain  tin,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Duluth,  was  sent  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Morley,  of 
Hudson,  Ohio,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  on  iron  assays. 
He  reported  two  assays  as  yielding  iron,  16.19  per  tent,  and  16.17 
percent.  '*Tin  not  present  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  The 
ore  appeared  to  contain  quite  a  notable  quantity  of  Titanium. 
Titanium  is  now  supposed  to  be  injurious.  *  *  The  amount  of 
iron  in  the  ore  is  so  small  that  iron  produced  from  it  cuuld  hardly 
compete  with  richer  ores,  even  if  flux  and  coal  were  both  near  at 
hand.  One  would  not  like  to  say  the  ore  is  valueless  without 
knowing  the  relative  amount  of  silica  and  calcium  in  the  ore  ;  but 
the  probability  that  they  are  in  such  proportions  as  to  render  the 
addition  of  a  flux  needless,  is  very  slight. " 

Another  sample  of  iron  ore  from  near  Duluth,  was  sent  Prof. 
Morley  with  instructions  to  determine  the  quantity  of  any  thing 
he  might  find  in  it  oi  commercial  value.  After  giving  the  details 
of  the  process  of  analysis,  he  says:  "You  will  see  that  every- 
thing of  any  commercial  value  is  pretty  thoroughly  excluded.  It 
is  an  iron — magnesium — sodium  silicate  ;  with  not  enough  iron  to 
make  it  of  value  as  an  iron  ore. ' ' 

The  first  mentioned  iron  ore  resembles  an  iron  ore  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  where  it  occurs  in  a  protruded 
mass,  in  some  respects  resembling  porphyry. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  F.  Peckham, 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  9, 1877.  State  Chemist. 
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V. 
BOTANY. 


The  survey  has  received  a  hearty  response  to  the  following  cir- 
cular, which  was  issued  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Regents,  in  the  spring  of  1876  : 

THE    GEOLOGICAL    AND    NATURAL   HISTORY    SURVEY    OF 

MINNESOTA. 

(BOTANY.) 

lothe  BatanistM  of  the  StaU  : 

At  the  annaal  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  held  In  St.  Paul  In  De- 
cember, 1876,  action  was  taken  ordering  the  commencement  of  a  thorough 
and  systematic  examination  of  the  flora  of  the  state.  This  was  done  in 
conformity  to  the  law  ordering  a  geological  and  natural  history  survey  of  the 
state,  and  placing  it  In  charge  of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  One  clause 
of  that  law  reads  as  follows : 

<<  Skc  8.  The  natural  history  survey  shall  include,  first,  an  examination 
of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  state,  embracing  all  trees,  shrubs;  herbs 
and  grasses  native  or  naturalized  In  the  state ;  second,  a  complete  and  sci- 
entific account  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  properly  represented  in  the  state, 
including  all  mammalia,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds  and  insects." 

Id  the  prosecution  of  this  examination  it  is  expected  that  the  Regents  will 
have  the  assistance  of  the  botanists  of  the  state,  and  it  is  for  their  informa- 
tion that  the  following  suggestions  are  miuie  concemlog  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  information,  and  especiaUy  of  botanical  specimens. 

Ist.    Make  as  flill  notes  as  possible  on  the  fiora  of  year  own  locality,  not 
only  naming  species,  but  mentioning  peculiarities  and  variations  of  struc- 
ture, habitat,  color,  and  relative  abundance.    RecoUect  that  there  is  no 
published  text  book  that  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  fiora  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  latitude,  and  that  you  are  very  largely 
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an  independent  observer.  Therefore  repeated  veriiicatlons  of  an  observed 
variation  or  peculiarity,  or  of  a  species  not  named  in  the  familiar  text-books> 
shonld  be  made  before  reporting  such  observation  as  a  fact, 

2d.    Collect  and  preserve  as  many  specimens  as  possible.    They  will  ex- 
emplify the  local  flora  of  yonr  region,  and  will  serve  as  duplicates  for 
exchange  with  other  portions  of  the  state  and  with  foreign  botanists.    The 
most  valuable  portion  of  your  contribution  to  the  survey  will  be,  after  all, 
the  collections  which  you  may  make  and  forward  for  careftil  identiflcation. 

8d.  It  is  the  design  of  the  Regents  to  collect  together  at  the  University, 
a  complete  represen^tlon  of  the  plants  of  the  state  as  ordered  by  the  law, 
and  to  have  them  so  arranged  and  exhibited  that  they  can  be  seen  for 
comparison  by  any  of  the  botanists  of  the  state  that  may  wish  to  examine 
them. 

4th.  For  aid  in  the  study  of  the  flora  of  the  sti^te,  the  following  works 
will  be  useful : 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany, 

Torrey  &  Gray's  Flora  of  North  America,  2  vols.,  to  Lobeliaceas, 

De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  18  vols.,  down  to  Endogenae, 

U.  S.  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  parallel.  Vol.  V,  Botany. 
(Watson.) 

Pacific  R.  R.  Reports. 

Transactions  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  Philadelphia. 

Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Minnesota,  by  I.  A.  Lapham,  published  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  for  1875.  Furnished  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Hayden's  Nebraska  Plants, 

Hooker's  Fl.  Bot.  Am.,  2  vols. 

Flora  of  Colorado,  I  vol..  Porter  &  Coulter. 

Nuttall's  Genera,  2  vols. 

Bentham's  Genera,  4  parts. 

5th.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  botanist,  nor  even  any  public  library  in 
the  state  that  possesses  the  books  necessary  for  the  thorough  study  and 
satisfactory  determination  of  the  species  of  our  flora.  Within  certain  limits 
our  flora  can  be  studied,  but  the  burden  of  our  flrst  efforts  must  be  the  col- 
lection of  specimens.  Their  exhaustive  study  can  only  be  done  by  experts^ 
with  the  ftiUest  facilities  for  comparison. 

6th.  The  present  design  of  the  survey  is  to  act  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  botanists  of  the  state,  to  enable  them  to  compare  specimens, 
and  as  a  depository  for  duplicates.  To  this  end  exchanges  will  be  made 
with  such  as  desire  to  compare  species,  and  any  aid  or  information  will  be 
rendered  that  it  is  possible  to  give.  Lists  of  the  local  flora  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  should  be  made  out  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  to  Judge  of 
the  distribution  of  species.  The  areas  that  are  covered  with  timber  in  the 
various  counties,  or  townships,  and  the  kinds  of  trees,  should  be  stated.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  a  local  botanist  be  assigned  to  the  working  up  of 
each  county.  For  this  purpose,  the  survey  should  be  lumished  with  the 
9 
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names  of  such  botaDlsts  ts  are  known  to  be  interested  in  oar  state  flora. 

Annual  reports  made  by  such  local  botanists  wpuld  indicate  the  progress  of 

the  work. 

N.  H.  WINCHELL. 
The  Univbrsity  op  Minnksota, 

May  1st,  1876 

The  survey  has  received  several  hundred  specimens  representing 
the  flora  of  the  state,  and  others  have  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Leon- 
ard and  Mr.  Uerrick,  assistants  on  the  survey.  Nothing  syste- 
matic has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  identifications,  but  through 
the  kindness  of  others,  chiefly  Mr.  0.  E.  Garrison,  of  St.  Cloud, 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Johnson,  of  Minneapolis,  valuable  assistance  has 
been  rendered  in  determining  our  local  flora. 


FUNGI. 

BY  DB.  A.  E.  JOHNSON. 


> 


Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell : — I  believe  no  attempt  prior  to  this  has 
been  made  to  collect  and  list  the  Mycologic  Flora  of  Minnesota. 
As  a  small  contribution  to  the  Natural  History  of  Minnesota,  I 
present  the  following  list  of  plants,  in  the  Mycologic  Flora  of  our 
state,  for  such  use  as  you  may  be  pleased  to  make  of  it. 

Thd  list  has  been  collected  mainly  from  Hennepin  county  ;  some 
from  Anoka,  Ramsey  and  Wright  counties. 

I  have  placed  the  Qen.  or  Sub-Gen.  before  each  species;  as  for 
example,  Sub-Gen.  1.  Amanita.  Hence,  in  resAing  Agaricus  vagi- 
natuSy  the  word  Amanita  should  be  supplied  thus:  ^j^aricu^  (Ama- 
nita) vaginatus.  Bull,  And  so  with  all  the  species  under  each  Gen. 
or  Sub-Gten.  Following  the  specific  name  of  the  species  are  initials 
or  letters  used  by  botanists  to  designate  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  species,  and  immediately  following  is  the  common  name  of  the 
plant  if  it  has  received  one  ;  then  follow  such  words  as,  wood,  woods, 
ground,  sticks,  stumps,  epiphytal,  terrestrial,  etc.,  indicating  the 
habitat,  and  lastly  the  month  or  months  in  which  the  plant  is 
found  in  our  climate.  If  there  is  but  one  month  named,  the  plant 
has  only  been  observed  in  that  month,  but  if  two  months  are 
named,  as  June,  Nov.  the  plant  has  been  observed  in  bcJth  months 
and  most  always  during  the  intervening  months: 
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Division  1,    Sporlfera. 

Family  1.    Hymenomycetes. 

Ordkr  ].    Agariclni. 

Sbrixs  1.    Leacospori.    Spores  white. 

SuB-OxN.    Amanita     Pera. 

Gkn.    Agaricas.    X. 

1.  Agarkus  vaginatus.  Bull,    Slick  Amanita.    Woods.    Aagast. 

2.  A.  Ceciliae.  B.  d  Br.    Orey,  ringless  Amanita.    Woods.    Aug..  Sept. 
8.    A.  adnatns.  Smith.    Adnate-gilled  Amanita.    Woody  places.    Aug. 

4.  A.  yemns.    Bull,  Spring  Amanita.  Woods,  open  places.  Jane  to  Ang 

ft.  A.  phalloides.    Fr.    Stinking  Amanita.    Woods.    August,  Nov. 

6.  A.  mappa.    B<Usch.    Delicate  Amanita.  .  Under  trees.    Poisonous. 

7.  A.  mnscarius.  X.  Fly  Amanita.  Thin  woods.  Aug.  &  Sept.  Poisonous. 

8.  A.  ezcelsus.    Fr.    Tall  Amanita.    Woods.    Aug.  and  Sept. 

9.  A.  pantherinus.    D.  C.    Spotted  Amanita.    Woods  and  open  ground. 

10.  A.asper.    J^.    Rough  Amanita.    Woods.    June  to  Sept. 

Sub-Gbn.    Lepiota.    JiV. 

11.  A.  procerus.    Scop.    Parasol  mushroom.   Woods.    Aug.  to  Sept. 

12.  A.  excoriatus.    Sohcef.    Flaky  Lepiota.    Woods.    May  to  Sept. 
18.    A.  gracilentus.    Krombh.    Slender  Lep.    Ground.    Sept.    Edible. 

14.  A.  acutesquamosus.     Wm,    Squarrose  Lepiota.    Ground.    July. 

15.  A.  clypeolarias.    Bull.    Fragrant  Lepiota.    Woods.    Ju. 

16.  A.  Americanus.    Peck.    Prairies.    Aug.  to  Sept. 

17.  A.  cristatus.    Fr.    Stinking  Lepiota.    Woods,  fields.    Aug. 

18.  A.  naucious.    Fr.    Large  spored  Lepiota.    Woods.    Aug.  to  Sept. 

19.  A.  granulosus.    Batsch.    Granular  Lepiota.    Forests.    July. 

20.  A.  polystictus.    Berk.    Little  Brown  Lepiota.    Ground.    July. 

Sub-Gen.    Armillaria.    Fr. 

21.  A.  melleus.    Vahl.    Honey-coloured  Armillaria.    W.    Aug  to  Sept. 

Sub-Gkn.    Tricholoma.    Fr. 

22.  A.  vaccinus.    Pera.    Scaly  Tricholoma.    Ground,  in  woods.    Sept. 

25.  A.  crassifolius.    Berk.    Thick-gllled  Tricholoma.    Larch  swamps. 
24.  A.  varlgatus.    Scop.    Variegated  Tricholoma.    Ground.    Jane,  July. 
2ft.  A.  sulftireus.    Bull.    Sulphury  Tricholoma.    Woods.    July,  Aug 

26.  A.  gambosus.    Fr.    St.  George's  Mushroom.    Grassy  ground.    June. 

27.  A.  melaleucus.    P.    Changeable  Tricholoma.    Cleared  ground.    Sept . 
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Sub-Obn.  Clltocybe.    JV. 

28.  A.  Debnlarls.  BaUch.    Clouded  Clltocybe.  On  gionnd  in  woods.  Sept. 

29.  A.  Adirondackensls.  Ptck,    Smooth  Clitocybe.    Woods.  Ang.,  Sept. 

80.  A.  candicans.    JV.    Whitish  Clitocybe.    Woods.    Sept. 

81.  A.  phyllophilns.    Fr.    Leaf-loYing  Clitocybe.    Woods.    Sept. 

82.  A.  dealbatns.    P.    lYory  Clitocybe.    Woods.    Jnly. 

88.  A.  giganteas.    Fr.    Oiaot  Clitocybe.    Woods.    Sept. 

84.  A.  cyathlfbnnis.    Fr.  Cop-shaped  Clitocybe.    Woods.  Ang.,  Sept. 

85.  A.  Isccatus.    Scop,    Waxy  Clitocybe.    Woods.    Jane-Oct. 

86.  A.  cerussatos.    Fr.    White  lead  clitocybe.    Larch.    May. 

87.  A.  radlo-xonaria.    n.  ip.    Radiated  Clitocybe.    Oronnd.  wood.    Jane. 

A  tall  description  in  Bolletln  of  the  Minnesota  Acaiiemy  of  Natural  Sci* 
ences  for  1876. 

Sub-Gbn.    Pleurotns.    Fr. 

S^.    A.  ostreatQS.    Jacq.    Oyster  Plenrotns.    Trunks  in  woods.    July. 

89.  A.  seratinns.    Schrad.    Yellowish  Plenrotns.    Larch.    Biay. 

40.  A.  mastmcatns.    Fr.    Imbricated  Plearotns.    On  wood.    Jane. 

41.  A.  atrocoamlens.    Fr.    Bloe*black  Pleorotas.    On  wood.    Jnly. 

42.  A.  snlfliroldes.    Ptck.    Pine  logs,  &c.    Sept. 

48.    A.  serotinoides.    Ptek.    Trnnks  in  woods.    Noy. 

Sctb-Gbn.  Collybla.    jFV. 

44.  A.  radicatos.    Belh.    Rooting  Collybla.  ,Groand,  stamps.    Jaly. 

45.  A.  Yelatipes.    Curt.    YelYet-stemmed  Collybla.    Stamps.    May. 

46.  A.  conflnens.    P.    Confluent  Collybla.    Woods.    July. 

47.  A.  cirrbatus.    Schum.    Cirrhate  Collybla.    June,  September, 

48.  A.  tnberosus.    Bull,    Tuberous  Collybla.    Ground,  &c.    Aug.,  Oct. 

49.  A.  acerYatus.    Fr.    Tufted  Collybla.    Woods.    Aug.*  Oct. 

50.  A.  zanthopus.    Fr.    Yellow-stemmed  Collybla.    Ground.    July,  Aug. 

51.  A.  dryophilQS.    Bull.    Wood  Collybla.    Epiphytal.    June  to  Oct. 

52.  A.  exsculptus.    Fr.    Sulphur-gill  Collybla.    Ground.    Sept. 
58.  A.  plexipes.    Fr.    Twisted  Collybla.    On  trunks. 

54.  A.  stipitarius.    JFV.    FibriUose  Collybla.    Epiphytal.    July  to  Aug. 

Sub*Gen.    Mycena.    Fr. 

55.  A.  praelODgus.    Peck,    Epiphytal.    Swamps.    June  to  July. 

56.  A.  paluster.    Feck.    Larch  swamps.    Sphagnum.    June. 

57.  A.  radius,    n.  sp.    Pale-yellow  Myceoa.    Gi^nnd.    May. 

See  Bulletin  of  the  MIdq.  Acad,  of  Natural  Sciences.    1876. 

58.  A.  strobilinus.    Pers.    Fir-cone.    Mycena.    Epiphytal. 

59.  A.  purus.    P.    Amethyst  Mycena.    Larch  swamps.    June  to  July* 
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60.  A.  panpercnlas.    Berk.    Little-stamp  Mycena.    July. 

61.  A.  SADgaineolentiis.    A,  db  8.    Stinking  Mycena.    Jane  to  Oct. 

62.  A.  crocatas.    Schrad.    The  Stainer.    Woods.    Jane  to  Jaly. 
68.  A.  epipterygios.    Scop.    Yellow-stem  Mycena.    July  to  Aug. 

64.  A.  stylobates.    P.    Discoid  Mycena.    Epiphytal.    Woods.    Aug. 

65.  A.  corticola.    Schum,    Bark  Mycena.    July,  Aag. 

66.  A.  capillaris.    Schum.    Capillary  mycena.    Leaves.    Aag. 

Sub-Gkn.    Omphalia.    Fr. 

67.  A.  pyzidatas.    Bull.    Variable  Qmphalia*    Groand.    Jaly. 

68.  A.  aflhcatos.    JFV.    Hairy  Bog  Omphalia.    Groand.    Jaly. 

69.  A.  moralls.    Soto.    Wall  Omphalia.    Groand.    July. 

70.  A.  ambilliferas.    L.    Common  Omphalia.    Groand.    Jaly.  Sept. 

71.  A.  raAilas.    B.  A  Br.    Reddish  Ompahlia.    Groand.    Jaly. 

72.  A.  campanella.    BaUch.    Tawny  Omphalia.     Larch  swamps. 
78.  A.  chryseas.    Peck.    Logs  in  woods.    Aagast. 

71.    A.  flbala.    Bull.    Batton  Omphalia.    Groand.    Jane,  Oct. 

76.    A.  gracillimos.     Weinni.    Delicate  Omphalia.    Epiphytal.    Aag. 

76.  A.  integrellas.    P.    Little-white  Omphalia.    Epl.    Aag.,  Sept. 

SnoBS.  2.    Hyporhodli.    Fr, 
Sub-Gen.    Volvana.    JFV. 

77.  A.  bombycinas.    Schceif    Silky  Yolvaria.    Epiphjrtal.    July,  Aug. 

78.  A.  Tolvaceus.    Bull.    Stove  Yolvaria.    Ground.    July,  Aug. 

79.  A.  Taylori.    Berk.    Taylor's  Yolvaria.    Groand.    Aag.,  Sept. 

80.  A.  gloiocephalus.    Fr.    Umbonate  Yolvaria.    Groand.    Jane. 

Sub-Gen.    CharosBota.    Smith. 

81.  A.  cretaceas.    Fr.    Chalky  Chamseota.    Ground.    Aug. 

Sub-Gbn.    Pluteus.    JFV. 

82.  A.  cervinus.    Schc^.    Fawn  Pluteus.    Ground.    May,  Oct. 
88.    A.  nanus.    P.    Mealy  Platens.    Logs  in  woods.    Aug. 

84.  A.  petasatas.    Fr.    Broad-capped  Pluteus.    Epiphytal.    Aug. 

85.  A.  leoninus.    Scho^.    Yellow  Flu  teas.    On  wood.    Aug.,  Oct. 

86.  A.  chrysophsBus.    Schs^.    Dingy  i^luteus.    On  wood.    Aug. 

87.  A.  phlebophorus.    Ditm.    Yeined  Pluteus.    On  wood.    Aug. 

Sub-Gkn.    Entoloma.    Fr. 

88.  A.  strictior.    Peck.    Ground.    Sept.,  Oct. 

89.  A.  sinuatus.    J^.    Woods.    Groand.    Foisonoos.    July. 

90.  A.  pronuloides.  Fr.    Flum-like  Entoloma.    Woods,  groand.   Sept. 
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91.  A.  helodes.    Fr,    Moor  Entoloma.    Ground,  woods.    Sept. 

92.  A.  repandas.    Bull,    Repand  Entoloma.    Gronnd,  woods.    July. 
98.  A.  ardociacis.    Bull.    Meadow  Entoloma.    Groand,  woods.    Sept. 
94.  A.  serlcellns.    Fr,    Silky  Entoloma.    Woods.    Ang.,  Sept. 

96.    A.  rhodopolins.    Fr.    Rosy  Entoloma.    Ground,  woods.    Aug.,  Sept. 

96.  A.  costatos.     Fr.    Costate  Entoloma.    Ground.    Sept. 

97.  A.  cuspidatus.    Peek.    Swamps.    Sphagnus  marshes.    Sept. 

Sub-Gbm.  Clitopilus.    Fr, 

98.  A.  prunulus.    Scop.    Plum  Clitopilus.    Woods,  ground.    Season. 

99.  A.  cretatus.   Berk.    Chalky  Clitopilus.    Woods,  ground.    Aug.,  Sept. 

100.  A  noYeborasensis.     Peck.    Dingy  white  Clitopilus.     Ground.    Aug. 

101.  A.  Woodlanus.    Peck.    On  ground,  and  wood.    Sept. 

102.  A.  undatus.    Fr.    Waved  Clitop.    Aug.,  Sept 

Sub-Gkm.  Claudopus.    Smith.    Seem.  Journal. 

108.    A.  euosmus.    Berk.    Tarragon  Clau.    Wood..  June. 

104.  A.  depluens.    Bat^ch.    Ground  Clau.    Ground.    Sept. 

Sub-Gbn.    Leptonia.    Fr. 

• 

105.  A.  chalybffius.    P.    Steel-blue  Leptonia.    Prairies.    July,  Sept. 

106.  A.  incanus.    Fr.    Hoary  Leptonia.    Prairies.    Dayton.    Aug. 

Sub-Gbn.    Nolanea.    Fr. 

107.  A.  pascuus.    P.    Pasture  Nola.    Wet  prairies.    June. 

108.  A.  rufo-carneus.    Berk.    Red-brown  Nola.    Marshes.    Aug.,  Sept. 

109.  A.  Babingtonil.    Blox.    Babington's  Nola.    Woods.    Sept. 

110.  A.  conicas.    Peck.    On  rotton  wood.    Swamps.    Aug. 

111.  A.  delicatulus.    Peck.    Delicale.Nola.    Larch  swamp.    Aug. 

112.  A.  Clintonianus.    Peck.    Clinton's  Nola.    Swamps.    Aug. 

Sbribs  8.    Derminl.    Fr. 
Sub-Gen.    PholioU.    Fr. 

118.  A.  prsBcox.    P.    Spring  Phol.    Prairies.    May. 

114.  A.  comosns.    JFV.    Hairy  Phol.    Decaying  trunks.    Aug. 

115.  A.  squarrosus.    Mull.    Scaly  Pbol.    Trunks.    Aug. 

116.  A.  flammans.    Fr.    Yellow  scaly  Phol.    Ground.    June. 

117.  A.  temnophyllus.    Peck.    Brownish  Phol.    Ground.    June,  July. 

Sub-Gkn.    Hebeloma.    Fr. 

118.  A.  punctatus.    Fr.    Ground  in  woods.    Sept. 

119.  A.  crustuliniformis.    Bull.    Ring  Hebeloma.    Woods.    Sept. 

i  ■ 
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ISO.  A.  fl&stibllis.    Fr.    Ochrey  Hebe.    Woods.    Jaly-Oct.    Common. 

121.  A.  stellatosporos.    Peek,    Stellate  Hebeloma.    Ground.    Sept. 

122.  A.  griseo  cabrosna.    Peek.    Rough  Hebeloma.    Popple  groyea.   Sept. 
128.  A.  illicitns.    Peek.    Smooth  Hebeloma.    Popple  groves.    Sept. 

124.  A.  ascophoms.    Peek,    Viscid  Hebeloma.    Bamed  ground.    Sept. 

125.  A.  mntatns.    P.    Changeable  Hebeloma.    Ground.    July,  Ang. 

126.  A.  pyriodoros.    P.    Pear*sceDted  Hebeloma.    Woods.    Sept. 

127.  A.  obscnms.    P.    Violet  Hebeloma.    Ground.    July. 

128.  A.  floccnlosus.    Berk,    Flocculose  Hebeloma.    Ground.    Sept. 

129.  A.  deglubens.    Fr,    Peeling  Hebeloma.    Woods.    Aug.,  Sept. 

180.  A.  fastigiatufl.    Fr.    Peaked  Hebeloma.    Woods.    July. 

181.  A.  rimosus.    Bxdl.    Cracked  Hebeloma.    Ground.    June,  Sept. 

182.  A.  trecbisporus.    Berk,    Rough-spored  Hebeloma.    Ground.    Aug. 
188.  A.  auricomus.    Batseh,    Golden-haired  Hebeloma.    Woods. ;J July. 

184.  A.  floculentus.    Poll,    Woolly  Hebeloma.^    Ground.    July. 

Sub-Gbn.  Flammultu    Fr, 

185.  A.  polychrous.  BerA:.   Reddish  Flammula.  Ground,  wood.  Aug.,  Sept. 

186.  A .  gummosus.    Laeeh,    Viscid  Flammula.    Wood.    July. 

187.  A.  sapineus.    Fr.    Bright-Spored  Flam.    Ground  and  wood.    Aug. 

Sub-Gbn.  Crepldotus.    Fr. 

188.  A.  mollis.    Sehcef,    Soft  Crepldotus.    On  wood.    July-Oct. 

Sub-Gbn.  Naucoria.    Fr, 

189.  A.  semiorbicularls.    Bull.    Half-round  Naucoria.    Dung.    June. 

140.  A.  veroalis.    Peck,    Decaying  wood.    June. 

141.  A.  lignicola.    Peck.    Decaying  wood.    June. 

142.  A.  erinaceus.    Fr.    Hedgehog  Naucoria.    Wood.    Nov. 

Sub-Gkn.  Galera.    Fr. 

148.  A.  ovalis.    J^.    Oval  Galera.    Cow-dung.    Aug. 

144.  A.  tener.    Schmff,    Slender  Galera.    Dung.    July-Oct. 

145.  A.  sparteus.    Fr.    Meadow  Galera.    Mossy  ground.    Juue. 

146.  A.  hypnorum,    Bateeh,    Moss-loving  Galera.    July.  Sept. 

147.  A.  sphagnorum.    Pert.    Bog-moss  Galera.    July,  Sept. 

Sub-Gbn.    Tubaria.    Smith.    Journ.,  1870. 

I 

148.  A.  inquilinus.     Fr,    Little  Tubaria.    On  wood,  swamps.    June,  Sept. 

149.  A.  itirAiracens.  P.    Mealy  Tubaria.    Chips,  wood.   July,  Sept. 
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8BRI18  4.    PraetelUB.    JR*. 

Sub-Obk.    PBftlliotA.    Fr. 


t 
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150.  A.  campestrU.    L.    Common  Mushroom.    GroniuL   AagoBt. 

For.    pratensU.     ViU.  Rich  mock.   Ang. 

Var.    sUtIcoU.     VUt.    Bamaey  and  Wright  coimtias.    Aug. 

151.  A.  siWaticns.    Sehe^.    Wood  PaaUloU.   Woods.    Aug. 

152.  A.  Johnsonianns.    Feek.    Woods.    Sept. 

SuB-Gur.    Pilosaco.    Fr. 
168,    A.  ezimins.    Feck.    I>ecayiiig  logs  in  woods.   Sept. 

Sub-Qbn.    Stropharla.    Fr, 

154.  A.  stercorsrios.    Ft,    Dung  Stropharla.    May,  Sept. 

155.  A.  semiglobatos.    BotseA.    Semiglobose  Stropharla.    June,  Sept. 

8uB-0^.    Hypholoma.    Ft,  Hah.    Generally  on  stamps. 

156.  A.  SQblateritios.    jFV.    Brick-red  Hypholoma.    Sept. 

157.  A.  ftLScicnlaria.    ^ud.    Tnfted  Yellow  Hypholoma.    Sept. 

158.  A.  lacrymabandos. .  Fr.    Weeping  Hyph. .  Joly,  Nov. 

159.  A.  Yclntinas.    P.    Velvety  Hyph.    Trunks.    Jaly. 

160.  A.  perplezQs.    jPseik.    Ground  about  stumps.    Sept. 

161.  A.  phyUogenus.    Feck.    Fallen  leaves.    July 

Sub-Gkn.    Psilocybe.    Fr.  FLab.    Mostly  on  the  ground. 

162.  A.  limicola     Ftck.    Aug.,  Sept. 

168.    A.  spadlceus.    Schc^.    Bay  Psilocybe.    Wood.    Ground.    Aug. 

164.  A.  cemuus.    Mull.    Nodding  Psilocybe.    Wood.    Ground.    Sept. 

165.  A.  foBnisecil.    P.    Brown  Psilocybe.    Ground.    Sept. 

Sub-Gbn.    Psathyra.    JFV.  Bab.    Ground.    Wood. 

166.  A.  mastlger.    Berk  A  Br,    Peaked  Pdathyra.    Ground.    Aug.,  Sept. 

167.  A.  corrugis.    P.    Wrinkled  Psathyra.    Ground.    Aug. 

168.  A.  obtusatus.    Fr.    Obtuse  Psathyra.    Ground.    June. 

Skribs  5.    Ck>prinarii.    Fr.    Spores  black. 
Sub-Gbm.    Pan»olus.    Fr.    Mostly  on  dung. 

168.    A.  separatus.    X.    Ochrey  Pan»oIus.    June,  Sept. 

170.  A.  leucophanes.    B.  S  Br.    Shiny* White  PansBolus.    May,  Aug. 

171.  A.  flmiputris.    BulX.    Dark*gray  Paneolus.    June,  Aug. 
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172.  A.  campanalatos.    X.    Campanolate  Pansdolus.    Jane,  Aug. 

178.  A.  papilionacens.    Bull,    Butterfly  Pansolus.    June,  July. 

174.  A.  aolidlpes.    JPseJb.    Jaly. 

175.  A.fimlcola.    J^.    Dung  PaDsolus.    June. 

8ub-Gkn.  Psathyrella.    Fr. 

176.  A.  gracilis.    Fr.    Slender  Psathyrella.    Sept. 

177.  A.  pronos.    Fr,    Stooping  Psathyrella.    Ground.    Sept. 

178.  A.  atomatus.    Fr.    Sprinkled  Psathyrella.    Mannre.    Jane,  July. 

179.  A.  disseminatus.    Fr.    Clustered  Psathyrella.    Woods.    July,  Sept. 

180.  A.  odoratns.    Peck.    Manure  heaps.    May,  June. 

Gen.  2.    Copriuus.    Fr. 

181.  C.  comatus.    Fr.    Shaggy  Coprinus.    Rich  ground.    Sept. 

182.  C.  atramentarlus.    Fr.   luky  Coprinus.   Duug.   June,  July. 
188.    C.  fuscescens.    JFV.    Brownish  Copriaus.    Wood.   June,  July. 

184.  C.  plcaceus.    Fr.    Magpie  Coprinus.    Ground.   Sept. 

185.  C.  simills.    B.  A  Br.    Striate  Coprinus.    Wood.    Sept. 

186.  C.  flmetarius.    Fr.    Shaggy-dung  Coprinus.    June,  July. 

187.  C.  tomentosus.   Fr.   Downy  Coprinus.   Dung.    May,  June. 

188.  C.  miyeus.    Fr.    Snowy  Coprinus.   May,  June. 

189.  C.  micaceus.    Fr,    Glistening  Coprinus.    May,  Sept. 

190.  C.  deliquescens.    Fr.    Deliquescent  Coprinus.   June. 

191.  C.  lagopus.    Fr.    Hare's  foot  Coprinus.    Dung.    July. 

192.  C.  radiatus.    Fr.    Delicate  Coprinus.   Dung.    May,  June. 
198.  C.  ephemerus.   Fr.    Ephemeral  Coprinus.    May,  June. 

194.  C.  insignis.    Peek.    About  roots  of  trees.   July,  Aug. 

195.  C.  angulatus.    Peck.    Ground  in  woods.    Aug.,  Sept. 

196.  C.  pltcatilis.    Fr.    Rich  ground.    June,  July. 

197.  C.  hemerobius.    Fr.    Collared  Coprinus.    July. 

198.  C.  silvaticus.    Peck.    Ground.    Sept. 

199.  C.  semilanatus.    Peck.    Dung.    Aug. 

Gen.  8.    Bolbitius.    Fr.    Manure,  rich  soil. 

200.  B.  Boltoni.    Fr.    Bolton's  Bolbitius.    Dung.    June,  Sept. 

201.  B.  fragilis.    Fr.    Fragile  Bolbitius.    Epiphytal.    May,  Aug. 

202.  B.  titubans.  Fr.  Wavering  Bolbitius.  Ground.  Forest.  Open.  Ju.,  Oct. 
208.  B.  aplcalis.  Smith.  Two-coloured  Bolbitius.  Ground.  June,  July. 
204.  B.  nobilis.    Peck.    Noble  Bolbitius.    Ground.    Woods.  Sept. 

Gen.  4.    Cortinarius,  Fr. 

Sub-Gen.  1.    Phlegmacinm.    Fr. 

206.    C.  varitM.    Fr.    Variable  Cort.    Ground,    l^oods.    Aug.,  Sept. 
10  I 
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906.  C.  cyanipes.    Pr.    Blne-Btemed  Cork    Woods.    July,  Aug. 

207.  C.  ratsns.    Ft.    Raddy  Coit.    Woods.    Sept. 

206.  C.  colormtos.    Ptek.    Amongst  moss.    Lsrch  swsmps.    Sept. 

209.  C.  commanis.    Ftek.    Woods.    Sept. 

210.  C.  mnltifonnls.    jFV.    Mnlttfbnn  Cort.    Woods.    Sept. 

211.  C.  glsaoopns.    Fr.    Brown-sooed  Cort.    Sept^ 

212.  C.  csllochroas.    jFV.    Tawny-vlscid  Cort.    Woods.    Aug.,  Sept. 
218.  C.  cosmlescens.    JV.    Asnre-blne  Cort.    Woods.    Sept. 

214.  C.  tarbUmtos.    Fr.    Top*8haped  Cort.    July,  Sept. 

215.  C.'scaams.    Fr,    Cliib*lboted  Cort.    Woods.    Sept. 

216.  C.  oormgatas.    Pwk.    Woods.    Jone. 

SUB-GiM.  2.    Myxaciam.    JFV. 

217.  C.  coUinltas.    Fr.    Smeared  Cort.    Woods.    Sept. 

218.  C.  spherospoms.    Ftek,    Woods.    Sept. 

SuB-QsK.  8.    looloma.    Fr. 

219.  C.  ylolaceas.    jFV.    Violet  Cort.    Woods.    Aug. 

220.  C.  camphoratQS.    Fr.    Strong-scented  Cort.    Groand.    Sept. 

221.  C.  callistens.    JFV.    Stout  Cort    Woods.    Angnst. 

222.  C.  pholidens.    Fr.    Scaly  Cort.    Woods.    Sept. 
228.  C.  snblanatos.'  Fr.    Woolly  Cort.    Wpods.    Sept. 

224.  C.  lilacinas.    Feck.    Woods.    Sept. 

225.  C.  sqnamnlosos.    Pttk.    Scaly  Cort.    Woods.    Ang.t  Sept. 

226.  C.  asper.    JRodb.    Newly  cleared  places.    Sept. 

• 

.  SuB-GiM.  Dermocybe.    Fr. 

227.  C.  anomalas.    Fr.    Hiin-capped  Cort.    Woods.    Sept.    Oct. 

228.  C.  spilomens.    Fr.    Scaly-stemmed  Cort.    Woods.    Sept. 

Sub-Gkn.  Telamonia.    Fr. 

229.  C.  bolbosns.    Fr.    Bolboos  Cort.    Woods.    Aug.,  Sept. 

280.  C.  Ugnarias.    Feck.    Decayed  wood.    Jane. 

281.  C.  limonins.    Fr.    Lemon  Cort.    Decaying  pine.    Jane. 

282.  C.  hlnnnlens.    Fr.    Fawn  Cort.    Woods.    Jane. 

288.  C.  psammocepfaalas.    Fr.    Little  Tawny  Cort.    Woods.    Ang.,  Sept. 

284.  C.  illeopodias.    Fr.    Tan-colored  Cort.    Woods.    June,  Sept. 

Sub-Obk.  Hygrocybe.    J^. 

285.  C.  ArmeniacDS.    Fr.    Peach  Cort.    Woods. 

286.  C.  vemalis.    Peck.    Spring  Cort.    Groand.    Jane. 

287.  C.  castaneas.    Fr,    Chestnnt  Cort.    Woods.    Sept. 

288.  C.  Reedii.    Btrk.  .Reed's  Cort.    Shores  of  lakes.    Jane. 
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289.  C.  lencopns.    Fr.    White-stemmed  Cort    Woods.    May. 

240.  C.  decipiens.    Fr,    Deceptive  Cort.    Woods.    Sept. 

Gbn.  Lepister.    Smith,    Sieem.  Joar.  1870. 

241.  L.  nadla.    Bull.    Amethyst  Lep.    Woods.    Prairies.    Aug.  Sept* 

242.  L.  personata.    Fr,    Purple-stemmed  Lep.    Ground.    Aug.  Sept. 

Gbn.  Pazillns.    Pr, 

248.  P.  involutus.    Fr,    Involute  Pax.    Ground  In  woods.   JLug.  Sept, 

244.  P.  strigosus.    Peck.    Hairy  Pax.    Ground,  woods.    Sept. 

Gen.  Hygropborus.    J^.    Terrestrial.    Woods,  on  ground. 

245.  H.  eburenus.    Fr,    Ivory  Hygroph.    Woods.    Sept.,  Oct. 

246.  H.  cossus.    Fr,    Gk>at-moth  Hygroph.    Woods.    Sept.,  Oct. 

247.  H.  cerascinus.    B.    Waxy  Hygroph.    Woods.    Sept.,  Oct. 

248.  H.  aromaticus.    B,    Aromatic  Hygroph.    Woods.    Sept. 

249.  H.  mesotephrus.  B,  db  Br.  Brown-disk  Hygroph.  Woods.  Aug., Sept. 

250.  H.  hypothejus.  Fr,  Pine- wood  Hygroph.   Sandy  soil.  Woods.   Sept. 

251.  H.  olivaceo-albus.    Fr,    Olive  Hygroph.    Woods.    Sept. 

252.  H.  leporlnus.    Fr.    Hare-colored  Hygroph.    Terrestrial.    Sept. 
258.  H.  pratensls.    Fr,    Pasture  Hygroph.    Open  places,  woods.   Sept. 

254.  H.  niveus.    Fr.    Snow-white  Hygroph.     Mossy  ground.     Aug.,  Oct. 

255.  H.  ceraceus.    Fr,    Wax-like  Hygroph.    Woods.    Sept.,  Oct. 

256.  H.  minlatus.     Fr,    VermUlion  Hygroph.    Woods.    Aug.,  Sept. 

257.  H.  coniscus.    Fr.    Conical  Hygroph.    Terrestrial.    Aug.,  Oct. 

258.  H.  nitidus.    B.  &  B.    Amongst  moss  in  wet  places.    Aug.,  Sept. 

Grn.  Gomphidius.    Fr.    Terrestrial  mainly. 

259.  G.  viscidus.    JFV.    Viscid  Gomphidius.    On  wood.    Aug. 

Gen.  Lactarius.    Fr,    Terrestrial.    Mainly  in  woods. 

260.  L.  torminosus.    Fr,    Woolly  LactariU9.    Aug.,  Oct. 

261.  L.  cilicioides.    Fr,    Tomentose  Lact.    Sept. 

262.  L.  turpis.    Fr,    Dirty  Lact.    July. 

268.  L.  pubesceos.     Schrad,    Pubescent  Lact.    Aug.,  Sept. 

264.  L.  zonarius.    Fr.    Zoned  Lact.    Aug.,  Oct. 

265.  L.  blennius.    Fr,    Slimy  Lact.    Aug.,  Sept. 

266.  L.  pyrogalus.    Fr.    Pear-scented  Lact.    Aug.,  Sept. 

267.  L.  plumbeus.    Fr.    Lead- colon  red  Lact.    Aug.,  Sept. 

268.  L.  chrysorrhffius.    Fr.    Yellow  juiced  Lact.    July,  Aug. 

269.  L.  piperatus.    Fy.    Peppery  Lact.    July,  Sept. 

270.  L.  vellereus.    Fr.    Woolly-white  Lact.    July. 

271.  L.  deliciosns.    Fr,    Delicious  Lact.    Aug.,  Oct. 
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872.  L.  paUidns.    Ft.    Pallid  Lact.    Aug.,  Sept. 

273.  L.  theiogaloa.    Ft.    Sulphor-JQlced  Lact.    Aag. 

'  274.  L.  cyathala.    Fr,    Cup-like  Lact.    Aug.,  Sept. 

275.  L.  glyciosmiu.    Fr.    Scented  Lact.    Aug.,  Oct. 

276.  L.  seriflaus.    Fr,    Thln-Jnlced  Lact.    Sept. 

277.  L.  itiUginosaa.    Fr.    Dingy  Lact.    JiUy,  Oct. 

278.  L.  afflnis.    Feck.    Viscid  Lact.    Sept.,  Oct. 

279.  L.  volemna.    Fr.    Orange-brown  Lact.    July,  Sept. 

280.  L.  platyphyllas.    Peek.    Aug.,  Sept. 

281.  L.  sordldas.    Peck.    Sandy  soiL    Sept. 

282.  L.  griseiM.    Peek.    Low  ground.    Aug. 

Gbn.  Russnla.    Fr.   Terrestrial.    Usually  late  Summer  and  Autumn. 

288.  R.  nigricans.    Fr.    Blackish  Rus.    July,  Aug. 

284.  R.  aduster.    Fr.    Scorched  Rus.    Sept.,  Oct. 

'  286.  R.  delica.    Fr.^  Whitish  Rus.    Woods.    Aug. 

286.  R.  Aircata.    Fr.    Forked  Rus.    Woods.    Sept. 

287.  R.  sangninea.    Fr.    Blood-red  Rus.    Woods.    July. 

288.  R.  rosacea.    Fr.    Rosy  Rus.    Woods.    July. 

288.  R.  sardonia.    Fr^    Changeable  Rus.    Woods.    July. 

290.  R.  depaUens.    Fr.    Bleached  Rus.    Woods.    July. 

291.  R.  virescens.    Fr.    Greenish  Rus.    Woods.    July,  Sept. 

292.  R.  lepida.    Fr.    Scaly  Rus.    Woods.    July,  Aug. 
298.  R.  rubra.    Fr.    Red  Rus.    Woods.    July,  Aug. 

294.  R.  foBtens.    Fr.    FoBtid  Rus.    Woods.    July,  Sept. 

295.  R.  emetica.    Fr.    Emetic  Rus.    Woods.    July,  Oct. 

296.  R.  firagilis.    Fr,    Fragile  Rus.    Woods.    July,  Aug. 

297.  R.  Integra.    Fr.    Entire  Rus.    Woods.    July,  Aug. 

298.  R.  decolorans.    Fr.    Discolored  Rus.    Woods.    Sept. 

299.  R.  vetemosa.    Fr.    Sleepy  Rus. 

800.  R.  nitlda.    Fr.    Shining  Rus.    Woods.    Sept. 

301.  R.  alutacea.    Fr.    Tan-colored  Rus.    Woods.    July,  Aug. 

302.  R.  Intea.    Fr,   YeUow  Rns.    Woods.    August. 

303.  R.  chamsleontina.    Fr.    Chameleon  Rus.    Woods.    Sept. 

304.  R.  marlffi.    I  eck.    Woods.    July,  Aug. 

Gbn.    Cantharellus.    Adams'  Fung. 

305.  C.  cibarius.    Fr.    Edible  Cbantarelle.    Woods.    July. 

306.  C.  aurantiacus.    Fr.    Fal^^e  Chant.    Ground  and  wood.   Aug. 

307.  C.  umbonatus.    P.    Umbonate  Chant.    Ground.    July. 

308.  C.  tubsformis.     Fr,    Tabaeforra  Chant.    Woods.    July. 

309.  C.  iDfandibQliformis.   Fr.  Funnel-shaped  Chant.  Ground.  July,  Aug. 

310.  C.  minor.    Peck.    Ground  in  woods.    July,  Aug. 

311.  C.  dichotomus.    Peck.    Damp  ground.    Woods.    Jaly,  Aug. 

Gen.  Nyctaus.    Fr.    (Jen.  Hymen. 
B12.    C.  asterophora.    Fr.    Star-bearing  Nyctalis.    Dead  Fungi.    Sept. 
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Gen.  MARA8MIU8.    Fr,    Epiphytal.    Terrestrial. 

818.  M.  oreades.    Ft.    Fairy-ring.    ChamplgnoD.    May,  Oct. 

814.  M.  Aisco-porpureus.    Fr.    Purple  brown  Maras.    Woods.  June,  July. 

815.  M.  Wynnel.    B,  &  Br,    Wynne's  Maras.    Leaves.    June,  Jaly. 

816.  M.  erythrophas.    Fr.    Pallid  Maras.    On  ground  and  wood.    July. 

817.  M.  terginos.    Fr.    Clustered  Maras.    In  woods  on  wood.    June. 

818.  M.  alllaceus.    Fr.    Onion-scented  Maras.    Wood.    July,  Aug. 

819.  M.  rotula.    Fr.    Collared  Maras.    Ground.    June,  Oct. 

820.  M.  androsaceus.    Fr.    Black  stemed  Maras.    June,  Sept. 

821.  M.  intititius.    Fr.    Horny  stemed  Maras.    Aug.,  Oct. 

822.  M.  epiphyllus.    Fr.    Leaf  Maras.    Woods.    Juoe,  Oct. 

828.  M.  saccharinus.  Fr.    Granular  Maras.  Epiphytal.  Woods.  June,  July. 

824.  M.  spodoleucus.    B.  A  Br.    Stemless  Maras.    Epiphytal.     Woods. 
June,  Sept. 

825.  M.  velutipes.    B.&C.    Woolly  Maras.    Woods.    July. 

826.  M.  plancus.    Fr.    Hairy  Maras.    Woods.    June,  Oct. 

827.  M.  subvenosus.    Peck,    Leaves  In  woods.    Aug.,  Oct. 

828.  M.  campanulatus.    Peck,    Leaves  in  woods.    Aug. 

829.  M.  ciespitosus.    Peck,    Decaying  branches,  woods.    June. 

880.  M.  longlpes.    Peck,    Among  ftdlen  leaves,  woods.    Aug.,  Oct. 

881.  M.  glabellus.    Peek,    Amongst  leaves,  woods.    July,  Sept. 

882.  M.  anomalus.    Peck.    Sticks,  leaves  in  woods.    July. 

Gin.  Lentinus.    Fr.    Generally  bn  wood. 

888.  L.  tigrinus.    Fr.    Tiger-spot  Len.    June,  Oct. 

884.  L.  Dunalli.    Fr.    Dunal's  Len.    Juue,  Sept. 

885.  L.  lepldius.    Fr.    Scaly  Len.    June,  July. 

886.  L.  cochleatus.    Fr.    Shell  Len.    June,  July. 

887.  L.  vulpinus.    Fr,    Strong-scented  Len.    May,  Aug. 

Gen.  Panus.    Fr,    Epiphytal.    Stumps. 

888.  P.  torulosus.    Fr.    Twisted  Pan.    Sept. 

889.  P.  coDchatus.    Fr.    bhell  Pan.    May,  Oct. 

840.  P.  sallcinus.    Peck,    On  Salix  discolor.    Michx.    Sept.,  Oct. 

841.  P.  strigosus.  B,  A  C,    Aug. 

Gen.  Trogla.    Fr. 

842.  T.  crispa.    Fr.    Crisped  Trogla.    On  dead  branches.    Sept 

Gen.  Schizophyllum.    Fr, 
848.    S.  commune.    Fr,    Common  Schiz.    On  dead  wood.    The  season. 
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Gkn.  I^nzites.    Fr. 

844.  L.  betulina.    Ft,    Birch  Lenzttes.    Stamps.    Perennial. 

845  L.  floccida.    Ft,    Flaccid  Lenzltes.    Stamps.    Sept.,  Oct. 

Ordkr  II.    Polyporel. 

Gbn.  Boletns.    Fr,    Terrestrial. 

846.  B.  elegans.    8thwm,    Elegant  Boletns.    Woods.    Jane,  Oct. 

847.  B.  fl&vas.     TFitA.    Bright-yellow  Bolet.    Woods.    Jaly. 

848.  B.  badlns.    Ft.    Bay  Boletas.     Woods.    Wright  coanty.    Aagost. 

849.  B.  striflBpes.    8tt.    Striate  Bolet.    Aag. 

850.  B.  chrysenteron.    jFV.    Bed-cracked  Bolet.    Sept. 

851.  B.  sobtomentosas.    X.    Yellow-cracked  Bolet.    Woods.    Aag. 
858.  B.  pachypas.    Ft.    Thick-stemmed  Bolet.    Aag.,  Sept. 

858.  B.  edalls.    BvXL    Edible  Bolet.    Woods.    Aag. 

854.  B.  estivalis.    Ft,    Early  Bolet.    Woods.    Escalent. 

855.  B.  parpnreos.    Ft,    Pnrple  Bolet.    Woods.    Aag. 

856.  B.  scaber.    Ft.    Shaggy  Bolet.    Woods.    Aug.    Escalent. 

857.  B.  alatarias.    Ft,    Tao- colored  Bolet.    Woods.    Ang. 
358.  B  felleas.    BM,    Bitter  Bolet.    Woods.    Sept. 

859.  B.  cyaaescens.    BvXl,    Slbthorp's  Bolet.    Woods.    Ang. 

Gkn.  Polyporos.    Ft, 

860.  P.  leptbcephalas.    Ft,    White-pored  Poly.    On  wood.   Jane,  Joly. 

861.  P.  pereonis.    Ft.    Perennial  Poly.    Oroand,  stamps.    Aag.,  Oct. 

862.  P.  RostkoTlL    Ft,    Rostkovlns'  Poly.    Rotton  wood.    Jone,  Sept. 
868.  P.  elegans.    Ft.    Elegant  Poly.    Tranks,  branches,  woods.   Joly. 

864.  P.  qaerclnos.    Ft.    Oak  Poly.    Old  oaks .    Jane. 

865.  P.  solAireos.    Ft^    Solph'ary  Poly.    Logs,  stamps.    Jane,  Sept. 

866.  P.  alligatas.    Ft,    Connected  Poly.    Base  of  stumps.    Jone,  Sept. 

867.  P.  heteroclltos.    Ft,    Grand  Poly.    Ground     Wright  coanty.    Aog. 

868.  P.  saligDos.    Ft.    WlUow  Poly.    On  Willows.    Joly,  Not. 
569.  P.  chioneoa.    Ft.    Soft  white  Poly.    Roots  of  stamps.    Aog. 
87a  P.  cassios.    Ft.    Bloe-gray  Poly,    Oa  pine  logs.    July,  Oct. 

87L  P.  destroctos.    Ft.    Destmctiye  Poly.    Larch,  groond.    Joly,  Sept. 

872.  P.  raUlans.    Ft,    Reddish  Poly.    Branches,  woods.    Jone. 

878.  P.  adastos.    Ft.    Scorched  Poly.    Stamps. 

874.  P.  hispldos.    Ft.    Hispid  Poly.    Living  oaks.    Perennial. 

575.  P.  spameos.    Ft.    Ooxiog  Poly.    Tranks,  branches.    Joly. 

576.  P.  nigricans.    Ft.    Black-hoof  Poly.    Living  birch.    Perennial. 

577.  P.  aanosns.    Ft.    Imbricated  Poly.    Larch  stamps.    PuenniaL 
87&  P.  conaatas.    Ft.    Connate  Poly.    Crab  trunks.    Mlas  R.  A. 
579.  P.  hirsotns.    Ft.    Bristly  Poly.    Dead  trunks.    Woods.    Jnfy. 
5da.  P.  Tersicolor.    Ft.    Conmon  Zoned  Poly.    Stompa,  4c 
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881.  P.  abietlnus.    Fr.    Whitish  Fir  Poly.    Larch.    July. 

882.  P.  coDtlgQUS.    Fr.    Contlgnons  Poly.  Decayed  wood,  &c.  June,  Sep. 
888.    P.  ferraglnosns.    Fr.    Rusty  Poly.    Posts,  &c.    June,  Sept. 

884.  P.  Armeulacus.    Berk.    Buff  Fir  Poly.    June. 

885.  P.  Incamatus.    Fr.    Flesh-Colored  Poly.    Larch.    July,  Aug. 

886.  P.  violaceus.    Fr.    Violet  Poly.    Poplar  Larch.    July,  Aug. 

887.  P.  mednlla-panls.    Fr.    Crumb  of  Bread  Poly.    Wood.    June,  Sept. 

888.  P.  obducens.    Fr.    Incrustlng  Poly.    Rotten  wood.    Perennial* 

889.  P.  vulgaris.    Fr,    Common-eflhsed  Poly.    Dead  wood.      ' 

890.  P.  vaporarius.    Fr.    Creeping  Poly.    Fallen  branches. 

891.  P.  glomeratus.    Peck,    On  Acer  saccharlnum.     Wang,    Aug. 

893.  P.  Gordonlensls.   B.ABr,    Gordon's  Fir  Poly.    Decaying  wood.  Sep. 

Gbm.  Trametes.    Fr, 

898.    T.  plnl.    Fr,    Fir  trunk  Trametes.    Pine  trunks.    Perennial. 

894.  T.  odora.    Fr,    Small  pored  Trametes.    Willows. 

Gbm.  DflBdalea.    Fr. 

895.  D.  unlcolor.    Fr,    One-coloured  Dsdalea.    Stumps,    trunks. 

896.  D.  latissima.    Fr,    Eflhsed  DsBdalea.    On  fkllen  dead  branches. 

Gen.  MeruUus.    FSr, 

897.  M.  tremellosus.    Schrtul,    Tremellose  Merullus.    Sept. 

898.  M.  corlum.    jFV.    Leathery  Merullus.    Dead  trunks. 

899.  M.  maUuscus.    Fr,    Thin  Merullus.    Dead  wood. 

400.  M.  rul^.    P.    Rufous  Merulias.    Dead  oak  branches. 

401.  M.  serpens.    Fr,    Creeping  Merullus.    Dead  wood.    June,  Sept. 

GxN.  Porothelium.    Fr, 

402.  P.    FrlesU.    MotU,    Fries'  Porotkellum     Pine  wood. 

Ordkr  III.    Hydnel. 
Gbn.  Hydnum.    Idnn. 

403.  H.  repandum.    L,    Spreading  Hyd.    Ground.    Aug.,  Sept. 

404.  H.  zonatum.    Batsch.    Zoned  Hyd.    Ground.    Woods.    Sept. 

405.  H.  tomentosum.    L,    Tomentose  Hyd.    Ground.    Woods.    July. 

406.  II.  erlnaceus.    Hull.    Hedgehog  Hyd.    Living  Oak.    Sy>t.,  Oct. 

407.  H.  nlveum.    P.    Snowy  Hyd.    Dead  wood.    Leaves.    Sept. 

408.  H.  flarlnaceum.    P.    Mealy  Hyd.    Decaying  wood.    July,  Sept. 

Ordxb  IV.    Aurlcularlnl.    Fr, 
Grn.  Cratorellus.     Fr, 

409.  C  comucoploldes.    Fr.    Horn-like  Cratellus.    Ground. 
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Gnr.  Thelephoim.    Fr. 

410.  T.  cesSa.    P.    Ash-graj  Tbelapliorft.    locnutlDg  grass. 

411.  T.  arlda.    Fr,    Dry  Thelephora.    Decaying  pine. 

Onr.  Sterenm.    Fr. 

418.    8.  purparenm.    Fr.    Parple  Steream.    Tranks.    Ferennlal. 
418.    8.  hirsntnin.    Fr,    Hairy  8tereiim.    Stmnpa.    Peren. 
414.    8.  acerlnnin.    Fr.    Maple  8teream.    Living  maple  tmnks. 

OiM.  Hymenocbate.    Le9. 

41ft.    H.  mbiginosa.    Lev.    Rnblginons  Hymenochsete. 

Ordkr  Y.    Clavarici.  ] 

J 

Oor.  dayarla.    L.  I 

i 

416.  C.  amethystina.    BvtL    Amethyst  dayarla.    Sept. 

417.  C.  Astigiata.    D.  C.    Fastlgtate  Clayarla.    Woods.    Ang.,  Oct. 

418.  C.  coralloides.    L,    White  Coral  Clayarla.    Woods.    Ang.,  Sept.  I 

419.  C.  nmbrina.    Berk.    Umber  Cla?aria.    Woods.    Aug.,  Sept. 

480.  C.  cinerea     Bull.    Cinereoos  Clay.    Woods.    Sept.  i 

481.  C.  cristata.  Bblmtk,  .  Crested  Clay.  Woods.  Sept  ! 
488.  C.  mgosa.  Bull.  Wrinkled  Clay.  Woods.  Sept.  | 
488.  C.  Knnzei.  Fr.  Knnxe's  Clay.  Woods.  Sept.  j 
484.  C  aorea.    8tkag    Golden  Clay.    Open  woods.    Sept. 

486.  C.  fbrmosa.    Fere.    Beaatiftil  day.    Aug.,  Oct. 

486.  C.  crocea.    P.    SafBron-yellow  day.    Decaying  wood.    May* 

487.  C.  pnrporea.    MM.    Porple  Clay.    Woods.    Sept. 

488.  C.  insqaalls.    MM.    Unequal  Clay.    Woods.    Sept. 

489.  C.  vermicolaU.    Scop.    White-tufted  Clay.    Aug.,  Sept. 

480.  C.  firagilis.    Holmek.    Brittle  Clay.    Woods.    Sept. 

481.  C.  contorts.    Fr.    Contorted  Clay.    Branches.    Aug. 

Qkn.  Calocera.    Fr. 
488.    C.  glassoides.    Fr.    Soft  Calocera.    Decayed  stamps.    Sept. 

Order  VI.    Tremellini. 

Gbn.  Tremella.    Fr. 

488.  T.  flmbriata.    Pen.    Fringed  Tremella.    Dead  branches.    Jane. 

484;  T.  flrondosa.    Fr.    Large  Pale  Tremella.    Ground.    Aug.,  Oct. 

486.  T.  Ibliacea.    P.    Foliaceous  Tremella.    Stamps.    Aug. 

486.  T.  lutescens.    Fr.    Yellowish  Tremella.    Old  stamps.    Aug.,  Sept. 

487.  T.  mesenteries.    BtU.    Orange  Tremella.    Sticks.    Aug.,  Oct. 
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488.  T.  veslcaria.    Bull.    Bladdery  Tremella.    Ground.    Aug.,  Sept. 

489.  T.  albida.    Hud,    Whitish  Tremella.    Lo^a.    June,  Au^^. 

440.  T.  intumescens.    Sow.    Contorted  Tremella.    Wood.    Jaly^  Sept. 

441.  T.  indecorata.    Somm.    Dingy  Tremella.    Dead  willows.    Aug. 

442.  T.  tubercularia.    Berk,    Horny  Tremella.    Branches.    Sept ,  Oct. 
448.  T.  torta.     Willd.    Twisted  Tremella.    Oak.    July,  Sept. ' 

444.  T.  epig»a.    B,  A  Br.    Ground  Tremella.    Ground.    Sept. 

Obn.  Exidia.    Fr. 

445.  £.  glandnlosa.    ^V.    Witches'-Butter  Exidia.    Oak  branches.    Aug. 

Grn.  Himeola.    Fr, 

446.  H.  Auricula- Judae.    Berk,    Jew's*ear  Himeola.    Wood. 

Gen.  Dacrymyces.    Nte$, 

447.  D.  stillatUB.    Nees,    Orange  Dacrymyces.    Pine  logs. 

Gkn.  Apyrenium.    Fr, 

448.  A.  lignatile.    ^V.    Wood  loviog  Apyrenium.    Decayed  wood. 

HYPOG^I. 
Family  II     Gasteromycetts. 

Ordbr  VII.    Hypogffii. 
Gkn.  Hymenogaster.     Tul. 

449.  H.  muticus.    B,  <fi  Br,    Cracking  Hymenogaster.    Sept. 

460.    H.  luteus.     VUt,    Yellow  Hymenogaster.    Woods.    July,  Sept. 

451.  H.  decorus.     Tul.    Comely  Hymenogaster.    Woods.    Aug.  Sept. 

FHALLOIDEI. 

Ordbr  VIII.    Phalloidei. 

Gen.    Phallus.    Linn, 

452.  P.  impndicus.    Linn,    Common  Stink-horn.    Sept.,  Oct. 

TRICHOGASTRES. 

Order  IX.    Trichogastres. 

Gbn.  Tulostoma.    Per%, 

458.    T.  mammosum.    Fr.    Nippled  Tulostoma.    Ground. 
11 
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Oor.  Oeatter.    Miek. 

4M.  Q.  fornicatos.    Fr.    YanlUng  Gev^ter.    Groiind.    Sept,  Oct. 

4M.  G.  striatus.    />.  C.    Striate  Geaater.    On  aand. 

456.  G.  Bryantli.    Berk.    Bryant's  Geaater.    Sandy  soil. 

467.  G.  hygrometricoa.  P.   Hard-coated  Geaater.   Ground.    Woods.   Oct. 

458.  G.  lagenifbrmia.     VUt.    Flask-Hke  Geaater.    Woods.    Oct. 

Gnr.  BoYlsta.    DOi. 

459.  B.  nigreacens.    P.    Bluckiah  Boviata.    Prairies.    May. 

460.  B.  plumbea.    P.    Lead-colored  Bovista.    Prairiea.    Common. 

461.  B.  ammophtla.    Lev.    Rooting  Boviata.    Wooda.    Sept. 

Gbm.  LyooperdoD.    Town, 

468.  L.  giganteam.    Bateeh.    Giant  Poff-lMill.    Pastures.    Oct. 
468.    L.  cflBlatum.    Fr.    Collapsing  Paff-ball.    Prairiea.    Aug.,  Sept. 

464.  L.  atropurpnrenm.     VUL    Pnrple-spored  Pnff-balL    Ang. 

465.  L.  pusillnm.    Fr,    Little  PnlT-ball.    Prairies.    Jane,  Sept. 

466.  L.  saccatnm.     Vahl.    Elongated  PolT-ball.    Thickets.    Joly. 

467.  L.  gemmatnm.    Fr.    Warted  Pnff-balL    Meadowa.    Prairies.     Aug, 

468.  L.  pyrlforme.    Schasff.    Pear-shaped  Puff  Ball.    Stamps.    Sept. 

Gbk.  Scleroderma.    P. 

469.  S.  voigare.    Fr.    Common  Scleroderma.    Borders  of  woods.   Aug. 

470.  S.  bovista.    Fr.    Thin-coated  Scleroderma.    Ang.,  Sept. 

471.  S.  verracosam.    Pere.    Warty  Scleroderma.    Prairies.    Aag. 

Gbn.  Polysaccam.    D.  C. 

472.  P.  olivaceam.    Fr.    01iv<e  Polysaccam.    Ground,  woods.    Aug. 

Ordkr  X.    Myzogastres. 
Gbn.  Lycogala.    Jliich. 
478.    L.  epldendram.    Fr.    Stump  Lycogala.    Jaly,  Oct. 

Gbn.  Reticalaria.    Bull. 

474.  R.  maxima.     Fr,    Large  ReiicQlaria.    Trunks,  fallen  trees. 

475.  R.  atra.     Fr,     Black  ReticDlaria.    Pine  logs.     Aug. 

476.  R.  umbrlna.     Fr.    Umber  Retlcnlat  ia.    Stumps.    Jnly. 

Gbk.  JEthalium.    Link. 

477.  A.  septicum.     Fr.    ^thalium.    Woods.    Decaying  wooi. 
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Gbn.  Spumaria.    Ft. 

478.  S.  alba.    D.  C.    White  Spnmaria.    Living  grass.    June. 

Gbx.  Ptychogaster.    Ca. 

479.  P.  albas.     Corda,    White  Ptychogaster.    On  groond.    July. 

Grn.  Diderma.    P. 

480.  D.  fkrinacenm.    Peck.    Invests  fern  steins  in  Iovf  woods. 

481.  D.  Marlae-Wilsoni.    Clinton.    Sticks,  VFOods.    Aug. 

482.  D.  globosum.    Fr.    Globose  Diderma.    Dead  leaves.    Sept. 

Gen.  DIdyminm.    Schrad. 

488.  D.  melanopus.    Fr.    Black-stemmed  DIdyminm.    Sticks.    Aug. 

484.  D.  connatum!    Peck.    Decaying  Bussula.    Sept. 

485.  D.  ftirAiraceam.    Fr,    Scurfy  Did.    Rotten  wood.    July,  Aug. 

486.  D.  squamulosum.    A.  db  Q.    Scaly  Did.    Dead  leaves,  &c.    Aug. 

487.  D.  farinaceum.    Fr.    Mealy  Did.    Dead  leaves.     Aug. 

488.  D.  pertusum.    Berk.    Pierced  Did.    Stumps.    Oct. 

Gen.  Physarnm.    P. 

489.  P.  pulcherripes.    Peck.    Gotten  wood.    July. 

490.  P.  ciespltosum.     Peck.    Rotten  wood.    Aug. 

491.  P.  atrum.    Fr.    Black  Physarnm.    Dead  Branches.    Aug. 

Gen.  Angloridinm.    Orev. 

492.  A.  sinuosum.    Grev.    Twisted  Angloridinm.    Sept. 

Gen.  Craterinm.     Trent. 
498.    C.  mutabile.    Fr.    Changeable  Craterinm.    Bark.    July. 

Gkn.  Diachsea.    Fr. 

494.  D.  elegans.    Fr.    Elegant  Diachsea.    Dead  leaves.    Aug. 

Gen.  Stemonitis.    Gled. 

495.  S.  fosca.    BcUh.    Brown  Stemonitis.    Dead  wood.    June. 

496.  S.  ferruginea.    Ehib.    Rusty  Stemonitis.    Dead  wood.    July. 

497.  S.ovata.    P.    Ovate  Stemonitis.    Rotten  wood.    June. 

498.  S.  obtusata.    Fr.    Obtuse  Stemonitis.    Rotten  wood.    June. 
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Okk   Arcyria.    HUl. 

499.  A.  nutans.    Fr.    Nodding  Arcyria.    Rotten  wood.    June. 

4* 

Ordbr  XI.    Nldnlariacei.     Tul. 

Gbn.  PolyangluQi.    Link, 

500.  P.  vitelltnnm     DUm.    Egg-yellow  Polyanginm.    Stomps. 

Family  III.    Coniomycetes. 
Order  XII.    Sphaeronemei. 

Gbn  Fhoma.    Fr. 

501.  P.  ampelinnm.    B,  4b  C,    Dead  grape  vines.    Woods.    Joly. 

502.  P.  exlguom.    Dum,    Little  Phoma.    Elder  shoots.    Ang. 
508.    P.'glandicola.    Lev.    Acorn  Phoma.    Acorns.    Sept. 

Gbn.  Discella.    B.  A  Br. 

m 

504.  D.  carbonacea.    B.  <€'  Br.    Black  Discella.    Dead  twigs. 

Ordbr  XV.    PacciDlasi. 
Gbn.  Phragmidlnm.    Link. 

505.  P.  mncronatum.    Link.    Rose  Brand.    Living  Rose  leaves.    Ant. 

506.  P.  graclle.     Oreve.    Raspberry  Brand.  Rasp,  leaves.    Ant. 

507.  P.  obtasum.    Link.    Strawberry  Brand. 

508.  P.  graminls.    Pers.    Corn  mildew.    Leaves  of  corn.    Ant. 

509.  P.  striola.    Link.    Sedge  Mildew.    Rushes.    Autumn. 

510.  P.  coronata.     Corda.    Coronated  Mildew.    Grasses. 

511.  P.  vaginalium.    Link.    Knot-grass  Brand      Aut. 

512.  P.  primulae.     Ghrev.    Primrose  Brand.    Primroses.    June. 
518.  P.  variabilis.     Grev.    Variable  Brand.     Taraxacum.    July. 

Gen.  Gymnosporangium.    D.  C. 

514.  G.  juniperi.    Lk.    Living  branches. 

Order  XVI.    Caeomacei. 

Gbn.  Tilletia.     Ttd. 

515.  T.  caries.     Tul.    Bunt.    On  wheat  filling  the  grains.    Aut. 
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Gen.  Ustllago.    Link, 

<516.  U.  carbo.     Tul.    Corn  smut.    Autamn. 

4^17.  U.  antherarum.    Fr,    Anther  Smat.    Lychens»  &c. 

518.  U.  violae.    B,  A  Br.    Violet  Smut.    Violet  leaves.    August. 

4^19.  U.  occulta.    Preus.    Rye  smut.    On  culms  of  rye. 

Gbn.  Uredo.    Lev. 

520.    U.  Quercus.    Brand.    Oak-leaf  Uredo.    Sept. 
4^21.    U.  biftons. .  Ghtv.    Twin-faced  Uredo.    On  ^iifiieac.    Aug.,  Sept. 

OrdbrXVII.    ^cidiacei. 

Gbn.  iBcidiam.    Per8, 

522.    A.  enphorbiie.    Pers.    Spurge  Cluster-Caps.    B^ay,  June. 
528.    A.  urticss.    D,  C,    Nettle  Cluster-Caps.    June. 

Family  IV.    Hyphomycetes. 

Order  XVIII  •    Isariacel . 

Grn.  Isaria.     Fr. 

524.  I.  arachnopbila.    Ditm.    Spider  Isaria.     Dead  spiders. 

525.  I.  citrina.    P.    Lemon-colored  Isaria.    Decaying  ftingl .    Aug. 

526.  I.  intricata.    Fr.    Intricate  Isaria.    Decaying  Aingi.    Sept. 

Order  XIX.    Stilbacel. 

Gbn.    Tubercular! a.     Tode. 

527.  T.  granulata.    P.    Granulate  Tubercularia.    Dead  branches. 

Division  II.    Sporidilfera. 
Family  VI.    Pbysomycetes. 
Order  XXIV.    Mucorlnl. 

Grn.  Ascophora.     Tode. 

528.  A.  elegans.     Corda.    Elegant  Ascophora.    Fowls*  dung. 

Gbn.    Mucor.    Mich. 

529.  M.  ramosus.    Bull.    Branched  Mucor.    Decaying  ftingi.    Aug. 

580.  M.  Mucedo.    L.    Common  Mucor.    Decaying  tmlts. 

581.  M.  canlnus.    P..   Dog's  dung  Mucor.    Dung  of  dogs. 
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Family  VII.    Ascomycetes. 

Order  XXVIIL    Elvellacei. 

Gbm.  MorchelU.    Diel. 

583.  M.  esculenta.    Per$,    Common  Morel.    Woods.    BCay,  Jane. 

GsN.  Helyella.    Linn. 

638.    H.  gigas.    Eromb.    Large  HelvelU.    Ground,  woods.    Spring. 

584.  H.  crisps.    Fr,    Pallid  Helvetia.     Ground,  woods.     Early  Summer. 

585.  H.  sulcata.    Afz.    Sulcate  Uelvella.    Ground,  woods.    Oct. 

Gbn.  Verpa.    Swartz. 

T 

586.  v.  digitalifbrmis.    Pers.    Finger-shaped  Verpa.    Wood. 

GxK.  Spathularia.    P. 

587.  S.  flavida.    Pr$.    Yellow  Spathularia.    Woods.    July. 

GsN.  Leotia.    JBilL 

588.  L.  lubrica.    Pers.    Slimy  Leotia.    Woods.    Sept. 

GsN.  Gteoglossum.    P. 

589.  G.  yiride.    P.    Green  Qeoglossnm.    Decayed  wood. 

540.  G.  glutinosum.    P.    Glutinous  Geoglossum.    Woods. 

Gkn.  Peziza.    Linn* 

541.  P.  macropus.     Pers-    Long-stemmed  Peziza.    Ground.    July» 

542.  P.  badia.    P.    Large  Brown  Peziza.    Pond  margin.    July. 
548.    P.  aurantia.    Fr*    Orange  Ground  Peziza.    June. 

544.  P.  lutea-nitens.    B.  <0Pr.    Bright  Yellow  Peziza.    Ground. 

545.  P.  flbrillosa.     Curr.    Woolly  Orange  Peziza.    Oct. 

546.  p.  repanda.     Wahl*    Spreading  Peziza.    Gound.    June. 

547.  p.  trachycarpa.     Curr.    Rough-spored  Peziza.     Woods. 

548.  P.  leiocarpa.     Curr.    Smooth-spored  Peziza.    Ground. 

549.  P.  cupularis.     JL.     Scolloped  Peziza.    June. 

550.  P.  subhirsuta.     Schum.    Hirsute  Peziza.     Ground. 

551.  P.  humosa.     Fr.    Ground  Peziza.     Woods. 

552.  p.  scutellata.     L.     Shield-like  Peziza.     Woods.     May,  Sept. 
558.  P.  unicisa.     Peck.    Ground  in  woods .     Sept.,  Oct. 

554.  P.  echinosperma.     Peck.    Ground  in  woods.    June. 

555.  P.  rubra.    Peck.    Burnt  ground.    June. 
P.  tiliae.    Peck.    Dead  branches.    TUia  Americana.    July.       ^ 
p.  cocclnea.    Jacq.    Carmine  Peziza.    Wood.     Nov. 
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Order  XXXI .    Spbserlacei . 
Gbn.  Valsa.     Fr. 
558.    v.  pulcheUa.    Fr»    Beaatiftil  Valsella.     Cherry  and  birch. 

With  three  or  four  exceptions,  the  plants  constituting  the  fore- 
going list  of  Fungiy  have  been  found  by  the  writer. 

Respectfully  contributed, 

A.  E.  Johnson. 
Minneapolis,  January  1st,  1877. 
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VI. 
ORNITHOLOGY. 


REPORT  OF   DR.    P.    L.    HATCH. 


Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell : 

In  accepting  the  position  of  Ornithologist  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  the  state  to  which  I  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Regents,  I  desire  to  express  to  you  and  the  Board 
my  appreciation  of  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  me. 

When  first  proposed  to  me  to  undertake  this  work,  its  objects 
were  so  accordant  with  my  inclinations  that  I  had  only  to  har- 
monize its  requirements  with  the  exacting  duties  of  my  profession, 
to  enter  enthusiastically  upon  it.  This  our  mutual  arrangements 
have  enabled  me  to  do  more  satisfactorily  than  I  had  hoped.  I 
therefore  permit  myself  to  expect  to  have  somethiug  to  report  to 
you  at  the  end  of  another  year  appropriate  to  an  embodiment  in 
the  permanent  records  of  your  comprehensive  work. 

To  do  this  I  must  be  permitted  to  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of 
not  only  yourself  and  the  other  members  of  your  stafiF,  but  of  the 
Board,  and  all  collectors  temporarily  or  permanently  associated 
with  the  survey. 

I  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  work  before  me  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  aid  from  reliable  sources,  and  this  department  of 
your  survey  has  been  so  long  delayed  that  it  must  be  rigorously 
prosecuted  if  it  shall  keep  its  place  alongside  of  the  others  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  do  not  commence  it,  however,  entirely  de  fiovOj 
having  had  some  nineteen  years  observations  in  which  I  have 
accumulated  some  notes  on  birds  in  my  vicinity,  with  occasional 
explorations  into  other  sections  as  fully  represented  by  them.  The 
rapid  settlement  of  the  state  has  changed  the  relative  representa- 
tion of  this  class  of  its  fauna  very  materially,  and  the  increasing 
extent  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  varied  productions  is  at 
present  not  only  changing  the  aggregate  numbers  of  birds  that 
come  here  to  breed,  and  those  that  permanently  reside  here,  but 
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the  relative  proportions  of  species,  which  shows  the  importance 
of  early  attention  to  this  department  of  the  zoology  of  the  state. 

The  earliest  information  on  this  subject  that  I  have  been  able  to 
get  has  been  obtained  through  interviews  with  persons  connected 
with  the  army  or  trappers  and  traders,  stationed  at  the  several 
military  posts  at  a  very  early  day.  Of  course  this  has  been  meagre, 
and  unsatisfactory  because,  to  a  large  extent,  it  has  been  unreliable. 
After  sifting  it  as  carefully  as  possible  I  find  about  fifty  to  sixty 
species  that  are  known  to  be  territorial  and  aboriginal. 

The  first  approximation  towards  a  listing  of  species  was  made 
by  Henry  Patton  in  connection  with  Owen's  geological  survey  of 
Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  in  1848-9.  As  he  did  not  record 
the  locality,  or  any  of  the  circumstances  of  his  observations,  his 
list  I  regret  to  say  is  but  little  more  valuable  than  the  foregoing, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  t)ortion  of  the  ninety-five 
species  he  gives  were  obtained  within  our  own  special  province. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the  several  explorations  by  the 
national  government  preliminary  to  the  location  of  our  great 
transcontinental  railroad,  made  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago, 
while  ample  provisions  were  made  for  collecting  the  birds  along 
the  various  lines  of  exploration  in  every  other  instance,  that  from 
St.  Paul  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  none.  From  thence  to  the 
Pacific  the  collections  were  as  abundant  and  the  reports  as  full  as 
on  any  other  route  embraced  in  these  extensive  explorations. 
But  in  subsequent  railroad  surveys — in  1870,1  think, — along  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Mr.  Tripp  reported  a  list  of  138  species 
observed,  which  only  recently  came  to  my  notice  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Essex  Institute  of  Massachusetts.  Excepting  the  few 
mentioned,  my  own  notes  of  observation,  published  by  the  Min- 
nesota Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  1874,  Tiad  antedated  them 
so  far  as  this  section  was  involved. 

There'  have  been  occasional  observations  noted  by  persons  visit- 
ing or  passing  through  the  state,  which  have  been  preserved,  that 
are  reliable. 

During  the  last  year — 1876 — several  species  hitherto  unknown 
here  have  been  identified,  making  at  the  present  time  a  list  of 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  species,  embracing  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty -one  genera,  in  thirty -eight  families  under  six  orders. 

This  comprises  nearly  the  entire  history  of  the  ornithology  of 
Minnesota,  up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

P.  L.  Hatch. 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  10,  1877. 
12 
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VII.     . 

ENTOMOLOGY. 


REPORT  OF   ALLEN  WHITMAN. 


Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,         ) 
December  23d,  1876.  S 

Prof.  N,  H.  Winchelly  State  Geologist: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Locust, ""  as  it  has  appeared  in  and  near  Minneso- 
ta during  the  year  1876.  At  the  time  of  my  appointment  (in 
May)  to  make  this  report,  through  the  State  Geological  Survey, 
there  was  a  hope,  and  apparently  a  reasonable  one,  that  the  com- 
ing summer  would  close  our  present  opportunities  for  observing 
the  destructive  species  of  locust,  at  least  as  far  as  our  state  was 
concerned.  The  insects  were  found  to  be  hatching  in  a  region 
covering  the  whole  or  parts  of  five  or  six  of  our  southwestern 
counties,  in  a  strip  of  country  reaching  from  Madelia  westward 


*  The  name  *'  Rocky  Moantain  Locust"  Is  expressed  or  impUed  tbrongh- 
out  this  report.  I  suppose  that  every  one  knows  that  it  is  the  Calaptenus 
SpretuBf  or  the  ''  grasshopper,"  that  is  referred  to.  Although  the  name 
"•  hopper"  holds  its  place  in  popular  usage,  by  force  of  its  brevity  mnd  eu- 
phony, the  use  of  the  word  locust  can  occasion  no  ambiguity,  at  least  in 
Minnesota.  In  regard  to  the  latter  name,  an  old  etymology  is  still  often 
repeated,  which  has  doue  duty  long  enough.  The  word  locust  (Latin,  {octi<- 
(a,)  is  not  derived  from  the  Latin  locus-ustus^  a  burnt  place,  and  that  for 
half  a  dozen  reasons.  The  root  of  the  word  (loc)  is  probably  found  in  the 
Greek  root  lak  (in  lasko,  elak-on,)  and  in  the  Latin  loqu-or,  referring  in 
this  ca*e  to  the  chirping  or  shrilling  sound  of  some  insect  called  locusta. 
Its  form  is  conflrmed  by  such  Latin  words  as  robustus,  venustus,  &c  See 
Fick,  VergUichendes  Woerterbuch  der  IndogermanUchen  Sprachen,  Part  IV, 
Jioot[^.) 
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across  the  stat^,  and  into  two  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Dakota. 
A  few  were  also  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  in  Clay 
county,  and  in  a  few  scattered  spots  in  Dakota  along  the  Red 
river.   No  other  hatching-ground  nearer  than  Colorado  was  known, 
and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  damage  result- 
ing from  their  presence  here  would  be  comparatively  small,  and  a 
fair  probability  that  their  swarms  would  be  so  scattered  and  so 
diminished  during  the  summer,  that  the  injury  would,  for  the  pres- 
ent, end  with  the  flying  season.     Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seemed  best  to  make  such  additions  and  corrections  to  the  Beport 
of  the  Ghrasshopper  Commission  of  1875,  as  the  experience  of  the 
present  year  should  furnish.     But  as  the  seasbn  has  advanced,  and 
events  have  multiplied  themselves,  the  subject  has  assumed,  both 
in  extent  and  urgency,  a  new  and  continued  importance.     Follow- 
ing close  upon  the  attack  of  1874,  we  have  a  new  locust  invasion, 
surpassing  all  former  ones  in  the  amount  of  territory  visited,  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  invading  swarms,  in  their  repeated  comings, 
and  in  the  length  of  their  combined  stay.     In  addition  to  the  losses 
inflicted  upon  the  crops  during  the  last  four  summers,  amounting 
to  at  least  eight  millions  of  dollars,  we  find  the  evil  still  confront- 
ing us  as  in  1873,  and  while  we  have  gained  something  by  our  four 
3'ears'  experience,  we  have  also  lost  something  by  the  dishearten- 
ment  which  four  successive  years  of  damage  necessarily  bring.    To 
meet  in  any  such  report  as  this  the  demands  of  a  subject  so  exten- 
sive and  important,  or  the  expectations  of  the  large  number  of 
people  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  it  would  be  simply  an  im- 
possibility, but  I  should  be  glad  if  anything  contained  in  it  could 
add  to  the  knowledge  necessary  for  intelligent  action,  or  to  the 
hopefulness  which  we  may  reasonably  entertain  in  regard  to  the 
locust  problem  in  the  long  run.     Such  as  it  is,  the  report  is  the 
result  of  several  visits  to  the  southwestern  counties  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  of  replies  to  circulars  bent  to  nearly  every  in- 
fested town  in  the  state,  and  of  a  large  amount  of  correspondence 
addressed  freely  to  various  points  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  else- 
where.    To  compile  such  information  as  could  be  collected  from 
all  these,  and  from  hundreds  of  items  published  in  our  state  papers^ 
during  the  summer,  has  been  a  work  of  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
trouble.     The  practical  value  of  the  results  of  work  of  this  kind 
seldom  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  trouble  incurred,  but  this  is- 
simply  the  fault  of  the  subject, 

GENERAL  VIEW   OF   LOCUST  INVASIONS. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  whole  cultivated  region  from 
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Manitoba  to  Texas  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, there  have  been  in  the  series  of  thirteen  years  from  1864  to 
1876,  but  four,  (or  at  most  five)  years  when  some  portion  of  this 
area  was  not  attacked  by  locusts,  coming  in  from  somewhere  out- 
side of  the  cultivated  area.  In  other  words  there  have  been  no 
less  than  nine  locust  invasions,  (differing  much  in  extent  and 
degree,  but  still  occurring,)  in  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River 
valleys  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  And  these  nine  attacks 
stand  against  some  seven  or  eight  recorded  appearances  of  destruc- 
tive locusts  in  the  same  territory  during  ^the  46^  years  preceding, 
from  1818  to  1864.  Again  we  have  on^  the  one  hand  the  sudden 
Api)earance  of  the  immense  swarms  which  are  said  to  have  overrun 
a  vast  extent  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
1855,  the  gradual  disappearance  of  their  progeny!  in  th«  course  of 
the  next  three  years,  apparently  without  furnishing  material  for 
subsequent  invasions,  and  their  continued  absence  for  the  next  six 
years.  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  since  1864,  a  series  of  attacks 
occurring  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  and 
apparently  of  late  an  annual  vibration  between  the  country  lying 
along  th^  mountains  and  the  lower  cultivated  regions,  each  in  its 
turn  becoming  a  breeding-ground.  The  causes  of  the  increase 
and  continuance  of  the  evil  of  late  years  lie  outside  the  range  of 
common  observation.  That  they  do  not  result  entirely  from  an 
increase  of  acreage  under  cultivation,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
locust  historv  of  other  countries,  and  from  the  facts  that  while 
Central  America  has  suffered  from  the  same  evil  at  least  as  far 
back  as  1514  (Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  vol. 
v.,  piige  601,)  and  Mexico  and  California  at  least  a3  lately  as  1855, 
the  exemption  of  these  countries  since  the  latter  date  has  been  as 
noticeable  as  the  repeated  devastation  of  our  own  vicinity.  As 
for  any  analogj'  to  be  derived  from  the  locust  historj'  of  European 
countries  the  books  are  not  at  hand  in  this  state  to  furnish  the 
exact  chronology  of  the  evil :  but  from  such  a  source  as  I  have  at 
hand,  the  record  of  Germany  for  the  last  four  centuries  shows 
intervals  of  exemption  from  injury  for  eight,  twelve,  sixteen, 
forty  (^1763—1803,)  or  even  fifty  (lti36— 16S6)  years,  and  again  no 
less  than  fourteen  years  of  injury  between  1727  and  1755,  and 
imiong  these  series  of  three,  four,  or  even  five  successive  years  of 
danuige,  as  in  the  five  years  from  1727  to  1731,  and  agiiin  from 
1746  to  175(\* 


•  These  dates  are  taken  IVom  a  work  entiiled.  Die  Kleinen  Feinde  der 
Landwirthschatt^  by  Prof.  H.  Nordlinger,  Stottgard.  lSo5,  furnished  by  the 
kindness  of  Gastav  Kyllacder,   Esq.,  of  Severance,   Sibley   county.    For  a 
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The  locust  problem  still  presents  a  great  deal  upon  which  noth- 
ing like  complete  information  has  been  furnished.  Even  in  re- 
gard to  the  locust  as  it  appears  in  our  own  State,  not  only  does 
the  farmer  ask  many  questions,  to  which  the  entomologist  can  as 
yet  give  no  decisive  answer,  but  even  in  the  practical  economy  of 
the  locust  question  opinions  are  still  at  vaijance,  where  experience 
should,  by  this  time,  have  brought  some  degree  of  unapimity. 
When  it  comes  to  the  exact  origin  of  our  invading  swarms,  their 
manner  of  increase  from  year  to  year  before  leaving  their  native 
regions,  their  growth,  habits,  and  movements  in  those  regions, 
how  far  eastward  those  regions  may  or  do  extend,  the  causes  of  the 
repeated  appearance  of  migrating  swarms,  or  their  continued  ab- 
sence for  years  or  even  decades,  no  one  can  at  present  oflTer  in  an- 
swer much  more  than  a  mere  show  of  probabilities.  It  is  evident 
that  the  whole  question  is  becoming  too  urgent  to  wait  for  private 
investigation  to  solve  it.  The  claims  which  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  at  least  thirteen  States  and  Territories  may  justly  urge 
upon  the  National  Government  in  this  regard,  have  been  fully  set 
forth  during  the  past  season  ;  but  purely  in  the  interest  of  science, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  we  might  fairly  ask  that  some  portion  of 
the  sums  annually  devoted  to  national  discovery  might,  be  expended 
upon  the  further  elucidation  of  a  subject  which  touches  us  so 
nearly  and  so  powerfully.  Having  at  hand  the  time,  the  place, 
and  the  opportunit}-,  we  might  at  least  attempt  the  solution  of  some 
questions  which  the  Old  World  has  been  obliged  to  leave  unan- 
swered for  a  thousand  years.  We  might,  perhaps,  learn  enough 
of  the  causes  of  locust  invasions  to  know  in  what  years  such  in- 
vasions would  become  probable,  and  enough  of  their  origin  to  say 
whether  prevention  is  possible  or  impossible. 

THE   EVIL   AS   IT   APPEARS   IN   MINNESOTA. 

The  growth  and  habits  of  the  young  locust  as  it  appears  in  the 
cultivated  regions,  have  been  so  fully  described  of  late  years, 
(particularly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  annual  reports  of  the  State 
Entomologist  of  Missouri,  Prof.  Ch.  V.  Riley,)  that  it  seems  im- 

systematic  and  connected  view  of  the  locast  evil  in  general  see  a  paper 
contained  in  the  Report  (for  1876)  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Statistics 
of  Minnesota,  Dr.  J.  B.  Phillips.  Notice  is  particularly  called  to  a  chrono- 
logical table  published  therein.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  state  or 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  that  is  not  in  the  **  grasshopper  regions,*' 
and  no  year  since  1868  that  has  not  been  a  locast  year.  The  year  1871  should 
be  included  in  the  table,  for  reasons  stated  in  this  report. 
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possible  to  add  much  that  can  contribute  to  that  practical  end 
which  the  fanner  has  in  view,  the  protection  of  his  crops  from 
the  locusts  which  hatch  in  hyi  immediate  vicinity.  If  anything 
practical  is  still  to  be  expectea  in  this  direction  it  ought  to  come 
from  those  who  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  young  locust, 
and  are  obliged  to  act  upon  knowledge  gained  upon  the  spot. 
Enough  has  been  learned  already  to  make  it  certain  that  almost 
any  community  may,  by  enlisting  all  the  forces  at  its  disposal, 
effect  a  measurable  saving  of  its  crops,  and  that  the  evil,  if  it 
could  be  confined  to  the  locusts  that  hatch  here,  might  be  prac- 
tically eradicated  in  a  few  years  at  most.  But  there  is  a  growing 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Minnesota,  brought 
about  mostly  by  a  consideration  of  events  occurring  in  our  own 
state  only,  and  that  too  only  within  the  last  four  years,  tha§  we 
are  more  liable  to  locust  invasions  than  other  states;  that  the 
locust  evil  may  become  a  permanent  one  here  even  without  rein- 
forcements from  abroad,  and  that  its  area  may  gradually  extend 
until  it  covers  regions  still  unknown  to  it.  This  apprehension  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  invasion  of  the  present  year  has 
reached,  (to  the  south  of  St.  Paul,)  about  one  degree  of  longitude 
farther  east  than  it  has  ever  been  known  to  extend  before.  It  is 
possible  that  Minnesota  may,  from  its  geographical  position, 
suffer  from  locust  invasions  more  frequently  in  the  long  run  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  than  Kansas  or  Manitoba,  though  a 
history  of  the  last  twenty  years  shows  no  special  preponderance 
in  favor  of  either  state;  it  is  possible  that  its  cold  climate,  and 
the  high  and  dry  soil  of  its  southwestern  counties  may  furnish  a 
more  congenial  and  permanent  home  to  the  swarms  that  breed 
here,  though  the  events  of  the  last  four  years,  when  fairly  con- 
sidered, show  that  even  here  there  is  a  constant  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  such  swarms  as  remain;  and  finally  the  history  of  the 
whole  Mississippi  Valley  shows  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust 
is  confined  on  the  east  by  a  tolerably  well  defined  limit  which  up 
to  the  present  time,  neither  invading  swarms,  nor  their  progeny 
have  essentially  altered.  Upon  all  these  points  entomologists 
are  repeatedly  called  to  express  their  opinions,  which  have*  beeu 
freely  and  in  most  cases  cautiously  given  ;  and  these  opinions 
are  in  turn  repeatedly  called  into  question  by  those  who  persist  in 
mistaking  opinion  for  prophecy,  or  in  applying  a  general  rule  to 
a  limited  area,  or  to  a  particular  year.  But  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  still  room  for  the  study  of  the  physical  character  of  the  locust, 
and  of  the  geographical,  geological,  climatic  or  other  causes  by 
which  it  is  influenced. 
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HISTORY  OF  PAST  INVASIONS. 

Until  within  the  last  four  years  the  migratory  species  of  locusts 
has  been  so  infrequent  and  transient  a  visitor  in  Minnesota,  that 
the  details  of  its  former  visits  are  almost  forgotten.  There  i^  no 
definite  knowledge  of  any  such  visit  down  to  the  year  1855,  unless 
the  ravages  committed  in  the  Bed  River  iSettlement  in  1818  and 
1819  may  be  said  to  concern  this  State.  But  the  statement  of 
Capt.  Jonathan  Carver  in  1766,  in  regard  to  the  large  swarms 
which  "infest  these  parts  and  the  interior  colonies"  shows  the 
occasional  presence  of  the  migratory  locust,  although  it  is  hard  to 
say  exactly  what  localities  are  referred  to.  But  late  in  July,  1856, 
invading  swarms  came  from  the  Northwest  into  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  gradually  spread  along  the  river  during  the  sea- 
son, much  the  same  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  summer,  and 
reaching  nearly  the  same  limits.  The  injury  was,  of  course,  felt 
most  severely  along  the  Mississippi  and  the  cultivated  region  adja- 
cent, but  the  locusts  are  said  to  have  appeared  along  the  Minne- 
sota River,  in  the  Yellow  Medicine  country,  and  at  various  points 
in  the  northwestern  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  probable  that 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  was  swept  over  by  migrating 
swarms  during  the  summer,  much  the  same  as  in  the  present  year. 
But  few  traces  of  these  were  seen  in  the  following  year,  except 
along  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  the  damage  was  even  greater 
than  the  year  before.  A  general  flight  took  place  in  July,  and  the 
direction  of  the  departure  was  to  the  south  and  southwest  gen- 
erally, and  was,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of  the  injury  done  in  Iowa 
that  year. 

Again,  in  1864,  swarms  appeared  early  in  July,  along  the  Upper 
Minnesota  river,  and  spread  eastward  gradually  during  the  season, 
and  reached  about  as  far  east  as  in  1874,  i.  e.j  to  the  third  tier  of 
towns  in  Le  Sueur  county.  Scattering  swarms  also  visited  Mani- 
toba in  the  same  year,  and  probably  some  portions  of  these  reached 
Northwestern  Minnesota,  for  we  hear  of  slight  appearances  of  them 
in  the  Red  River  and  the  Sauk  Valleys  in  1864  and  1865.  But  the 
greater  portion  of  the  injury  was  done  in  the  Minnesota  Valley, 
and  was  followed  by  a  general  departure  to  the  southwest  in  1865. 
The  injury  in  Colorado  also  was  very  severe  in  the  same  years, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  large  movement  to  the  eastward, 
such  as  occurred  later,  in  1866  and  1867. 

It  seems  very  likely  that  the  swarms  which  entered  Minnesota 
in  1864  were  hatched  at  no  great  distance,  and  were  the  oflFspring 
of  swarms  that  had  alighted  in  eastern  Dakota  in  the   preceding 
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year.  This  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter  of 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  missionary  at  the  Sisseton  Indian  Agency, 
dated  Sept.  9,  1875: 

*'  Id  1868,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  Ihat  on  Gen.  Sibley's  expedition  to  the 
Missouri  we  met  with  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  iii  varions  parts  of 
Dakota,  particularly,  as  I  remember,  near  Skunk  Lake  (in  Minnehaha  coun- 
ty) where  the  large  grass  had  been  eaten  to  the  bare  stalks,  and  our  animals 
fared  badly  "    He  adds : 

**  In  1865,  I  visited  a  camp  of  Dakota  scontA,  near  the  *  Hole  in  the 
Mountain,'  at  the  head  of  the  Redwood.  That  was  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. The  valley  of  the  Minnesota  clear  out  to  the  Coteaa  was  so  MX  of 
grasshoppers  as  to  make  It  unpleasant  traveling.  For  the  next  A>ur  years, 
I  traveled  every  summer  on  the  Missouri  River,  coming  over  to  and  iVom 
Minnesota.  Every  season  I  met  with  grasshoppers  at  some  point  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Missouri.  In  1867,  and  also  in  1868,  we  found  them  near 
Fort  Randall.  In  1869,  in  AuiB:ust,  we  met  them  above  Fort  Sully,  near 
Grand  River.  In  all  these  cases,  they  were  only  in  small  battalions,  and 
appeared  to  have  come  there  from  other  parts.** 

Again,  in  1871,  slight  and  scattering  swarms  of  locusts  appeared 
in  Steams,  Todd,  Douglas,  Pope,  Otter  Tail,  Becker  and  Polk 
counties,  and  perhaps  in  others.  In  all  these  counties  they  were 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  themselves  noticeable,  and  in  some 
cases  crops  were  injured,  or  a  few  eggs  laid;  but  the  occurrence 
would  have  been  mostly  forgotten  by  this  time  if  it  had  not  been 
brought  to  mind  by  more  recent  events. 

The  invasion  of  1873  was  something  unusual  in  its  character 
from  the  earliness  of  its  arrival,  the  direction  from  which  it  came, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  visitation  which 
has  been  prolonged  to  the  present  time  by  what,  judging  from 
former  years,  would  appear  to  be  unusual  circumstances.  Each 
summer  since  1873,  instead  of  being  the  scene  of  a  general  de- 
parture of  the  hatching  swarms  as  in  former  years,  has  seen 
portions  of  these  alighting  but  a  few  miles  from  where  they 
were  hatched,  (generally  in  the  next  range  of  counties,  and  some- 
times in  other  parts  of  the  same  county,)  and  depositing  eggs  for 
another  brood.  In  addition  to  these,  new  swarms  coming  in  from 
the  northwest  in  1874  and  again  in  1876,  have  added  greatly  in 
the  area  of  devastation  in  both  these  years,  and  in  the  latter  year 
to  the  area  of  egg-deposit. 

MINNESOTA    AS   A    BREEDING   GROUND  OF  THE   LOCUST. 

Without  saying  anything  for  the  present  about  the  new  coming 
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swarms,  the  history  of  those  that  have  bred  inside  the  State  since 
1873  has  been  as  follows:  They  reached  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  state  about  the  first  of  June,  1873,  brought  by  a  wind  that 
had  been  blowing  freshly  from  the  southwest  for  several  days. 
During  June  and  July,  they  spread  themselves  over  the  wholei  or 
portions  of  fourteen  different  counties,  lying  adjacent  to  each 
other,  and  throughout  all  this  area  locusts  were  found  to  be  hatch- 
ing in  1874.  On  acquiring  wiugs,  these  flew  northward  early  in 
July,  and  portions  of  them  alighted  in  the  range  of  counties  next 
beyond  those  they  had  already  occupied,  leaving  vacant  the  ground 
they  had  covered  on  hatching.  By  the  15th  of  July  they  had  en- 
tered Blue  Earth,  Nicollet,  McLeod  and  Renville  counties.  By 
the  latter  date,  new  swarms  had  begun  to  pour  in  from  the  north- 
west, and  passed  over  the  western  counties  to  the  southward.  That 
these  additional  swarms  did  not  add  much  to  the  stock  of  eggs  de- 
posited by  our  own  brood  is  probable,  for  two  or  three  reasons; 
first,  because  their  progress,  so  far  as  it  could  be  traced,  was  en- 
tirely across  the  state,  and  even  across  most  of  westerA  Iowa,  before 
laying  eggs;  and  secondly,  because  the  principal  hatching-ground 
of  1875  was  precisely  in  those  counties  which  had  been  already 
occupied  by  our  own  stock  in  1874  (before  the  arrival  of  new 
comers)  with  some  slight  additions  to  the  eastward.  Eggs  were 
also  laid,  later  in  the  season,  in  scattered  spots  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  in  six  towns  in  Meeker  county,  by  swarms 
coming  in  from  the  northwest  about  the  first  of  August.  But  the 
greater  portion  of  the  locusts  hatched  in  1875  were  found  along 
the  Minnesota  River,  and  these  on  flying  moved  southward,  and 
alighted  in  the  range  of  counties  next  beyond  those  they  had  just 
occupied,  where  they  remained  and  deposited  eggs  during  July  and 
August,  Of  the  swarms  hatched  from  these  last  spring  (1876)  some 
flew  away  to  the  southward  early  in  July,  while  others  flew  north- 
ward, some  alighting  along  the  Minnesota,  and  others  moving  still 
further  north.  Other  swarms  also  came  from  the  west,  from  the  Red 
River  valley,  into  several  of  the  northern  counties,  and  were  prob- 
ably a  portion  of  those  that  hatched  along  the  Red  River.  By  the 
10th  of  July  all  these  had  made  their  appearance  in  thirteen  coun- 
ties besides  those  in  which  they  were  hatched,  but  generally  in 
small  and  scattered  bodies,  and  in  only  two  or  three  towns  in  a 
county;  they  were  most  numerous  in  Renville,  Douglas,  and  Otter 
Tail  counties. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  to  show  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  locusts  which  hatched  in  Minnesota  last  Spring 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  the  descendants  of  the  swarms 
13 
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which  entered  the  State  in  1873.  However  unimportant  it  may 
seem,  it  has  a  certain  value  if  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  effect 
upon  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  resulting  from  a  four  years' 
continuous  breeding  in  our  climate. 

DEGENERATION. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  years  of  the  tendency  of  the 
migratory  locust  to  "degenerate"  in  the  more  easterly  and  south- 
erly portion  of  the  area  visited  by  it,  and  this  theory  has  been 
considered  by  our  people  so  complete  a  failure,  that  it  is  worili 
while  to  state  exactly  what  the  theory  is,  and  how  truly  it  applies 
to  our  State.  It  might  have  been  submitted  at  the  start  that 
opinions  based  upon  a  consideration  of  events  still  occurring,  and 
more  or  less  liable  to  be  modified  by  new  circumstances,  should 
not  be  pressed  too  far  nor  too  literally;  and  it  was  just  that  in 
judging  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  opinions,  that  they  should 
have  been  faMy  stated.  I  give  them  in  the  briefest  form  in  which 
I  find  them:  "There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the 
insect  is  not  autochthonous  in  West  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  or  even  Minnesota,  and  that  when  forced  to  migrate 
from  its  native  home,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  it  no 
longer  thrives  in  this  country. ' '  (Riley 's  Seventh  Annual  Report, 
p.  165.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  Dakota  and  Colorado  are  not 
included  in  this  list;  that  Minnesota  is  to  some  extent  excepted, 
and  that,  though  not  directly  stated  in  the  sentence  quotefl,  the 
application  is  to  swarms  breeding  one  year  after  another  m  the 
regions  mentioned,  and  not  to  such  fierce  hordes  as  have  swept 
down  upon  us  from  the  northwest  in  the  summers  of  1874  and 
1876.  The  discouraging  events  of  the  last  four  years  have  served 
to  confuse  the  question,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  farmers, 
seeing  the  considerable  numbers  that  have  remained  to  breed  here 
from  one  year  to  another,  with  the  intolerable  numbers  that  have 
been  added  in  two  out  of  four  seasons,  should  come  to  believe 
that  Providence  has  given  over  one  half  of  our  state  to  be  hence- 
forth the  perpetual  home  of  the  locust.  We  have  a  series  of 
occurrences  so  different  from  those  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, that  it  seems  hard  to  account  for  them  on  any  basis  of 
mere  accident  or  of  which  way  the  wind  happens  to  blow  when 
our  swarms  are  ready  to  migrate. 

The  winds  which  sweep  clean  away  the  hatching  swarms  of  the 
more  southern  states  carry  our  own  but  a  few  miles  from  their 
birth  place.     It  is  evident  that  they  are  not  detained  here  merely 
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}}y  abundance  of  food,  for  the  swarms  of  Kansas  and  Missouri 
leave  behind  them  fields  as  rich  as  ours ;  nor  by  force  of  winds,  for 
the  same  winds  ^that  bring  down  upon  us  invaders  born  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  and  carry  them  across  our  state  and  into  more 
southerly  regions,  might  also  carry  with  them  the  broods  of  our 
own  hatching.     I  believe  it  is  not  as  yet  fully  known  what  con- 
nectu)n  there  may  be  between  the  migrations  of  the  locust  and  its 
season  of  egg-laying,  but  it  seems  that  some  cause  for  the  fact 
that  portions  of  our  swarms  remain  here  to  breed  can  be  found 
in  an  early  stage  of  egg-laying.     Here  again  we  have  a  diife^nce 
between  our  own  broods,  and  not  only  the  new  swarms  that  come  in 
upon  us  from  the  mountain  regions,  but  also  those  which  leave  the 
more  southerly  regions  and  fly  to  the  northwest  on  acquiring 
wings.     As  for  the  latter,  in  the  flight  from  the  Missouri  Valley 
northward  in  1875,  Prof.  Riley  was  able  to  learn  of  no  case  of 
their  depositing  eggs,  nor  were  the  hatching  grounds,  (outside  of 
Minnesota,)  of  last  spring  found  to  be  anywhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  of  1875  ;  as  for  the  swarms  that  have  descended  upon  us 
during  the  summer,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  any  deposit 
of  eggs  whatever  in  any  of  their  stop^nng  places  on  their  way 
toward -this  state,  and  even  on  arriving  here  it  was  evident  in 
most  cases  that  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  season  of  egg-laying. 
Between  the  17th  and  the  Slst  of  July  there  was  a  gradual  move- 
ment, apparently  of  new-comers,  across  the  state  towards  Iowa, 
and  the  egg-laying  did  not  become  general  until  about  the  latter 
date.     Between  the  first  and  sixth  of  August  other  swarms  came 
in,  and  these  again  in  most  cases  did  not  begin  to  lay   until  a 
week  or  more  after  their  arrival.     Still  others  came   in  later,  and 
the  laying  was  kept  up  until  late  in  September  and  was  seeil  to 
occur  in  October,  or  as  long  as  the  locust  remained  alive.     On 
the  other  hand  our  own  stock  were  seen  in   1875  to  be  laying 
within  eight  days  after  their  flight  commenced  and  in  the  places 
where  they  first  alighted,  and  during  the  past  season  the  laying 
had  already   begun   on  the  third  of  July  and  by  the  tenth  had 
l)ecome  general  in  the  western  part  of  Nicollet  county,  within  a 
few  miles  from   their  hatching-ground,   and  within   two  weeks 
from  the  time  when  the  flying  began.     This  early  period  of  lay- 
ing may  be  of  itself  a  suflScient  cause  for  portions  of  our  swarms 
remaining  here,  while  the  less  mature  pass  on. 

NATURAL  DECREASE   FROM   ONE   YEAR  TO   ANOTHER. 

But  though  portions  remain,  there  is  no  increase  in  their  num- 
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bers  from  one  year  to  another.  So  far  from  holding  its  own,  the 
locust  has  seen  its  breeding  grounds  decrease  from  nearly  fourteen 
counties  in  1873,  to  some  seven  and  a  half  counties  in  1874,  and 
about  five  and  a  half  counties  in  1875;  and  in  this  latter  area 
though  able  to  inflict  serious  damage  in  many  places  (owing  chiefly 
to  the  small  acreage  planted)'  they  were  in  other  places  noticeably 
fewer  than  in  former  years. 

This  continuous  decrease  has  resulted  from  several  causes,  and 
the  first  of  these  is  the  early  stage  of  laying  just  alluded  to,  by 
means  of  which  considerable  numbers  of  locusts  have  hatched 
out  during  the  last  two  autumns,  and  have  died  without  repro- 
ducing themselves.  In  this  connection,  the  state  of  Minnesota 
has  an  advantage  over  more  southerly  regions,  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  situated  nearer  to  the  breeding-grounds  of  invading  swarms. 
Of  these  the  earlier  comers  are  more  likely  to  pass  over  us  before 
reaching  the  full  period  of  their  development,  while  the  later 
comers  are  cut  off  by  our  earlier  frosts;  and  of  the  eggs  which  are 
left  with  us,  being  deposited  earlier  in  the  season,  more  are  likely 
to  hatch  in  the  fall  and  become  harmless.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
invaders  are  more  likelf  to  mass  their  forces  in  more  southerly 
states,  reach  them  in  full  maturity,  and  remain  later  in  the  sea- 
son, wlfile  the  eggs,  being  deposited  later  than  ours,  remain  mostly 
unhatched  until  spring.  These  considerations  enable  us  to  under- 
stand why  certain  counties  in  Missouri,  where  the  locusts  hatched 
in  1875,  presented  in  May  such  a  picture  of  devastation  and  deso- 
lation as  Minnesota  has  never  seen  in  all  its  locust  experience. 

But  while  becoming  prematurely  developed,  (if  this  is  a  correct 
expression  of  the  facts  as  stated,)  the  locust  had  also  become 
shorter  lived.  One  year  ago,  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a 
Rocky  Mountain  locust  to  be  found  in  Minnesota  by  the  first  of 
September.  The  swarms  that  had  hatched  along  the  Minnesota 
River  m  the  spring,  and  had  alighted  but  a  few  miles  further  to  the 
south  in  July,  had  almost  totally  perished  in  August,  without 
extending  the  territory  of  their  occupation  more  than  the  width  of 
one  county  beyond  the  area  which  they  covered  on  alighting.  And 
in  this  connection  we  owe  more  to  the  Tacliina  maggot  than  many 
are  willing  to  allow.  But  of  the  invading  swarms  of  the  present 
year,  though  large  numbers  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  could  be 
found  in  the  fields  early  in  September,  (something  unusual,  from 
the  fact  that  heretofore  they  have  hardly  ever  been  found  at  all,) 
large  numbers  remained  alive  until  they  were  killed  by  frost,  and 
even  then  died  with  eggs  unlaid. 

Still  another  effect  of  naturalization  during  the  last  four  years 
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is  an  apparent  change  in  character,  slight  in  itself,  but  showing 
what  the  tendency  would  be  if  the  locust  were  tatpdtinue  to  breed 
here.  While  it  has  lost  some  portion  of  its  inclinaliojf  or  its  ability 
to  migrate,  it  has  also  lost  somewhat  of  its  gregariobVciiaracter. 
This  was  shown  by  the  young  locusts  last  spring,  moving  *over  the 
fields  m  scattered  bodies,  or  in  no  bodies  at  all,  a  peculiarit3r'so 
noticeable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  farmers  ;  by  the  mjove- . 
ments  of  the  swarms  on  leaving  their  hatching-grounds,  in  smaitr' , 
squads  and  in  various  directions  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  where  they  ; 
alighted  first  they  left  their  eggs  promiscuously  here  and  there  in 
the  grain  fields,  instead  of  in  bodies  and  in  selected  spots  as  here- 
tofore. There  was  no  general  flying  from  their  hatching-ground 
in  large  bodies,  mostly  in  one  direction,  as  was  the  case  in  1S74 
and  1875.  By  the  last  week  in  June  they  began  to  leavef  some 
places  so  imperceptibly  that  their  departure  could  hardly  be  seen, 
though  their  numbers  were  noticeably  diminished.  For  the  first 
ten  days  of  July,  small  squads  went  careering  up  and  down,  south 
of  the  Minnesota  river,  and  wherever  there  was  anything  like  a 
movement  of  large  bodies  they  seem  to  have  left  the  state  to  the 
northwest,  west,  and  southwest.  In  the  meantime,  others  had 
spread  themselves  northward  towards  the  North  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  had  alighted  here  and  there  in  numbers  suflScient  to  do  con- 
siderable damage.  But,  judging  from  the  occurrences  up,  to  the 
10th  of  July,  had  it  not  been  for  new-comers,  next  year  would 
have  seen  the  insects  so  few  and  so  scattered  as  to  be  incapable  of 
great  damage,  and  they  might  become,  in  a  year  or  two,  as  flitting 
and  as  unnoticeable  as  the  Red-Legged  Locust  that  breeds  with  us 
every  year. 

Probably  this  is  all  that  can  be  made  of  the  "  degeneration"  of 
the  locust  so  far  as  observed  in  Minnesota.  It  had  not  become  so 
impaired  in  strength  nor  so  diminished  in  numbers  as  not  to  prove 
a  serious  evil  wherever  it  alighted  or  laid  eggs.  It  was  however 
decreasing  in  numbers,  and  gradually  becoming  less  capable  .of 
reproducing  itself.  Something  might  i)erhaps  be  added  in  regard 
to  changes  in  color  and  appearance;  while  the  locusts  which  hatched 
in  Minnesota  last  spring  had  when  fully  developed  something  of 
the  darkness  and  dullness  of  old  age,  the  brightness  and  fierce- 
ness of  the  fresh  invaders  was  apparent  to  every  one. 

The  facts  stated  show  the  general  tendency,  but  there  is  a  more 
vital  question  than  the  tendency  of  the  locust  to  degenerate  here. 
How  long  the  state  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  breeding- 
grounds  of  the  locust,  is  simply  how  long  new  hordes  will  continue 
to  sweep  over  us  and  leave  here  fresh  seeds  of  future  devastation. 
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Nothing  is  mor^  yerfain  than  that  we  might,  by  general  and 
continued  effoifiii,, 'practically  eradicate  the  offspring  of  almost  any 
one  year's  iAVasion;  nothing  is  more  probable  thi^  that  in  almost 
any  sea§o^-*l!be  whole  body  of  our  hatching  swarms  might  be 
utterly.yWpt  away  from  our  midst  by  favorable  winds;  and  finally, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  last  four  years,  our  breeding-swarms 
WQul^'decrease  gradually  from  one  year  to  another,  and  if  not 

^•/•rBJniorced  from  abroad  would  finally  become  so  few  and  so  scat- 

" .  'tered  as  to  be  harmless. 

ANNUAL  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  LOCUSTS. 

Besides  the  causes  of  decrease  already  mentioned,  still  another  has 
been  found  in  the  impul^  which  knoves  the  locust  to  leave  its  birth- 
place on  acquiring  wings.  The  considerable  numbers  that  have 
remained  behind  each  year,  have  created  the  impression  that  none 
were  gone,  and  that  the  locust  had  become  a  permanent  appendage 
of  the  state.  But  a  collection  of  various  items  for  the  last  three 
years,  together  with  letters  received  from  the  eastern  tier  of 
counties  in  Dakota,  shows  that  considerable  numbers  have  left  the 
state,  generally  to  the  northwest  in  1874,  and  in  various  directions 
during  the  past  summer.  But,  with  Dogberry,  we  have  been 
content  to  **take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go,  and  thank  God 
we  were  rid  of  a  knave."  It  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two 
that  it  has  become  fully  apparent  that  the  final  destination  of 
these  departing  swarms  is  an  important  consideration,  and  one 
which  serves  to  complicate  the  locust  question  more  deeply  than 
ever. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  locusts  on  acquiring 
wings  seek  the  direction  from  which  their  parents  had  come  in  the 
preceding  year,  (a  rule  which  the  experience  of  Minnesota  fails  to 
substantiate,)  it  is  at  least  certain  that  in  1875  ''  the  main  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  insects  that  rose  from  the  lower  Missouri  valley 
country  was  northwesterly."  (Riley's  8th  Ann.  Report,  p.  105.) 
These  swarms  were  traced  by  Prof.  Riley,  moving  northerly  from 
the  end  of  May,  through  June  and  into  July,  and  passing  various 
points  in  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Montana.* 


*  He  adds  (page  108]  **  Dor  can  I  learn  of  any  instance  where  these  swarms 
that  left  our  territory  deposited  eggs."  The  different  case  of  oar  own  breed 
of  locasts,  laying  eggs  within  two  weeks  after  the  flying  commences,  is  re- 
markable. Bat  I  am  Informed  by  Captain  J.  S.  Poland,  commanding  at 
Standing  Rock,  that  a  swarm  Arom  the  soath  alighted  near  that  post,  July 
ith,  1875,  and  deposited  considerable  quantities  of  eggs  between  the  4th  and 
tin  18th  of  July. 
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They  passed  northward  over  Bismarck  at  various  times  between 
June  6th  and  July  15th.  (Same  report,  p,  86.)  But  a  still  more 
definite  statement  as  to  the  final  destination  of  these  northward 
moving  swarms  is  found  in  an  editorial  of  the  Winnipeg  Stand- 
ard,  of  August  19,  1876,  entitled  "  Locust  Flights."  It  is  there 
stated  that  in  1875, 

**  The  locusts  which  hatched  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  an  area 
of  250  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  800  miles  from  north  to  south,  took  flight 
in  Jane,  and  invariably  went  northwest,  and  fell  in  innumerable  swarms 
upon  the  regions  of  British  America,  adjoining  Forts  Pelly,  Carlton  and  El- 
lice,  covering  an  area  as  large  as  that  they  vacated  on  the  Missouri  River. 
They  were  reinforced  by  the  retiring  column  fjrom  Manitoba,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  Roping  against  hope  that  the  new  swarms  of  1S76  would  not  again  de- 
scend upon  the  settlements  in  the  Red  River  valley.  Intelligence  was  re- 
ceived here  that  the  insects  took  flight  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pelly  on 
the  10th  of  July,  and  then  followed  a  fortnight  of  intense  suspense." 

There  is  of  course  in  all  this  a  failure  to  connect  by  any  direct 
chain  of  continued  observations  the  swarms  that  left  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  1875  and  those  which  finally  disappeared  in  the  region 
of  the  mountains  and  in  British  America;  still  less  is  it  shown 
that  those  swarms  were  the  parents  of  those  which  are  known  to 
have  hatched  in  the  same  regions  in  1876,  or  even  that  those 
which  are  known  to  have  hatched  there  were  those  which  descended 
upon  the  lower  country  in  July  and  August.  But  there  is  at 
least  a  strong  series  of  probabilities. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  within  the  past  two  years  about  the 
practical  help  which  the  general  government  may  perhaps  find 
itself  able  to  extend  to  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley  by 
attacking  the  locust  in  its  native  breeding-places,  and  it  has  been 
considered  possible  that  some  means  might  eventually  be  discovered 
of  preventing  or  at  least  mitigating  such  inroads  as  that  which 
has  just  ended.  But  if  the  events  of  1875  and  1876  have  any  such 
connection  as  is  claimed  for  them  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  if 
the  more  northern  and  western  breeding-grounds  of  the  locust 
are  recruited  from  the  lower  cultivated  regions  in  alternate  years, 
the  problem  of  how  to  give  practical  help  to  the  farmer  will  be 
greatly  simplified.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  method  of  ex- 
tirpating the  swarms  or  the  eggs  of  a  hurrying  insect  from  an 
extended  area,  or  perhaps  several  such  areas,  of  mountains  and  des- 
erts, the  resort  of  wild  beasts  and  savages,  where  only  armed  bands 
can  maintain  a  foothold;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  hard 
for  the  government  to  find  a  time  better  fitted  to  begin  the  exter- 
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mination  of  the  locust  than  when  the  mountain  region  must  be 
measurably  depleted  of  its  stock,  nor  a  place  better  situated  for  the 
warfare  than  a  region  where,  with  any  fair  assurance  of  conquer- 
ing a  peace,  every  inhabitant  stands  ready  to  do  battle. 

STARTING  POINTS  OF  INVADING  SWARMS  IN   1876. 

Besides  the  region  named  in  the  article  above  quoted  from  the 
Winnipeg  Standard^  various  parts  of  Montana  are  known  to  have 
been  considerable  hatching-grounds  during  the  past  spring.  In  the 
Bismarck  Tribune  of  June  14th  is  found  the  following,  which  is 
quoted  because  it  gives  an  idea  not  only  of  the  place  but  of  the 
nature  of  a  breeding-ground ; 

**  In  THE  Field,  near  Rosebud  Buttes,  May  29,  1876. 
''As  we  move  westward  the  grazing  improves,  and  here  in  the  Little 
Missouri  Valley  the  Piason  is  at  least  a  month  in  advance  of  the  season  on 
the  Missouri.  This  would  be  a  splendid  grazing  region,  were  the  water 
good.  The  grass  is  heavy  and  nutritions,  but  the  water  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  alkali.  Millions  of  locusts  are  Just  now  making  their 
appearance  in  this  region.  Too  yonng  to  fly  or  do  much  harm,  in  a  few 
days,  should  the  winds  favor  them,  they  will  sweep  down  npon  the  defence- 
less  agricnlturalists  on  the  border,  doing  untold  damage.*' 

OflBcers  who  passed  over  the  country  between  the  Little  Missouri 
and  the  Yellowstone  rivers  during  the  spring,  state  that  at  various 
points  in  that  region  young  locusts  were  found  in  immense  num- 
bers. Shortly  before  the  23d  of  July,  migrating  swarms  of  locusts 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Gen.  Crooks'  camp;  "myriads  of 
grasshoppers  filled  the  air,  appearing  like  an  immense  drifting 
snow-storm,  trending  toward  the  southeast,  and  apparently  taking 
advantage  of  a  northwest  wind  to  favor  their  flight  to  the  same 
fields  that  they  have  eflfectually  devastated  for  two  consecutive 
seasons."  (Extract  from  a  letter  of  July  23d,  quoted  in  the 
Pioneer- Press  and  Tribune,) 

MOVEMENTS   OF   SWARMS   OUTSIDE  OF   MINNESOTA. 

It  is  difficult  to  show  any  eastward  movement  across  Dakota  of 
these  swarms  that  hatched  in  Montana.  At  Standing  Rock,  the 
movement  was  from  the  north.  On  the  19th  of  July,  quite  a  large 
number  were  observed  coming  from  the  north,  and  by  the  26th 
had  about  all  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of  that  station.  Capt. 
Poland  states  that  the  main  body  appeared  to  pass  to  the  west  of 
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that  station,  moving  south'.  No  eggs  were  laid  at  Standing  Rock, 
or  in  the  immediate  region.  At  Fort  Sully,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Signal  Observer,  the  locusts  appeared  at  various 
dates  from  the  14th  to  the  30th  of  July,  and  again  from  the  10th 
of  August  till  September  2d  ;  but  whenever  the  direction  of  their 
flight  is  given,  it  is  to  the  northwest.  No  eggs  were  known  to  be 
deposited  there.  At  Lower  Brule  Agency,  on  the  29th  of  July,*  an 
immense  swarm  alighted  from  a  westerly  direction,  and  flew  again 
to  the  northwest,  after  remaining  five  days.  At  dififerent  times 
during  the  month  of  August,  small  swarms,  coming  from  a  westerly 
direction,  alighted  and  died  there.  No  eggs  deposited.  At  Yank-* 
ton,  the  course  was  generally  south,  through  the  flying-season. 

It  is  probable  that  both  in  1874  and  1876  the  swarms  that  came 
into  this  state,  at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  were 
hatched  in  or  near  British  America.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  direction  of  their  coming,  the  fact  that  we  know  of  extensive 
hatching-grounds  in  British  America  in  both  these  years,  and  that 
we  know  of  no  nearer  hatching-ground.  There  is  here  also  a 
failure  to  connect  Minnesota  with  any  known  breeding-place  by 
any  continuous  observations.  But  it  is  known  at  least  that  at 
Bismarck  swarms  passed  south  at  various  times  during  July,  1876. 
At  Jamestown,  (on  the  N.  P.  Ry.,  east  of  Bismarck,)  a  large  swarm 
coming  from  the  northwest  on  the  12th  of  July,  dropped  and 
remained  until  the  24th  when  they  left,  going  south.  On  the  14th 
of  August  a  very  large  swarm  passed  over  southward  without  alight- 
ing. At  Worthington,  D.  T.,  (still  farther  east,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,)  the  first  flight  appeared  from  the  south  on 
the  25th  of  June,  stayed  about  24  hours  and  on  a  change  of  wind 
went  south.  For  the  next  six  weeks  locusts  passed  over  that 
station  in  various  directions. 

At  Fort  Totten,  **  Id  the  summer  of  1875,  grasshoppers  hatched  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  post,  took  wing  in  June,  and  left  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
In  1876,  there  was  no  hatching,  but  they  came  and  departed  without  doing 
material  damage.  They  always  go  and  come  with  the  wind.  They  came 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  left  in  about  four  days;  came  again  two  weeks 
afterwards  and  left  without  depositing  any  egga.  Swarms  generally  came 
from  the  northwest  They  often  pass  over  in  large  numbers  without  doing 
damage."  L.  C.  Hunt, 

Lieut.  Col.  20lh  Inf.   « 

ENTRANCE   OF  INVADING  SWARMS. 

The  rate  at  which  swarms  have  been  pouring  into  the  state  du- 
14 
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ring  the  summer,  may  be  judged  from  notes  taken  at  points  along 
the  western  liAe  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  from  the  eastern 
tier  of  counties  in  Dakota.  I  give  them  in  regular  succession, 
from  Pembina  southward: 

Pembina,  D.  T.,  Aag.  81,  1876.—**  No  locusts  hatched  near  here,  and  no 
eggs  now  deposited."  -W.  R.  Goodfellow. 

July  8.—**  Grasshoppers  first  observed  to-day.  They  could  scarcely  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  by  using  colored  eye-glasses  they  were  made 
plainly  visible.  They  were  in  great  numbers,  flying  very  high,  far  above 
cumulus  clouds,  and  in  a  northeasterly  direction." 

July,  9.—**  Grasshoppers  flying  northeast. 

July  11.— *<  Grasshoppers,  flying  high,  and  moving  southeast,  were  ob- 
served in  great  numbers.'* 

July  12.—**  Grasshoppers  still  appear  moving  south-southeast,  flying  very 
high;  can  scarcely  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye." 

July  18.—*'  Grasshoppers  still  continue  to  be  seen  moving  south  by  east." 

July  17. — **  Grasshoppers  noted  to-day,  moving  southeast,  in  greater 
numbers  than  heretofore,  and  flying  considerably  lower.  None  have  as  yet 
alighted." 

July  20. — **  Grasshoppers  continue  to  fly  over  this  place,  moving  from  the 
northwest."— Records  of  the  Signal  Observer,  J.  Kabernagle. 

Grand  Forks,  Grand  Forks  county,  D.  T.  (nearly  opposite  Crookston) 
Aug.  28,  1876. — **  A  few  locusts  were  hatched  here  and  flew  to  the  southeast 
early  in  July. 

'*  A  few  lit  on  the  9th  of  July.  They  came  from  the  north  before  alight- 
ing, but  on  the  8th  the  same  grasshoppers  flew  north  and  returned  next  day, 
a  few  alighting,  and  all  left  on  the  10th,  without  doing  any  injury— direction 
southeast. 

**  From  the  10th,  aU  through  the  month  of  July,  when  the  weather  was  flne 
and  clear,  and  the  wind  Arom  the  north  or  northwest,  more  or  less  of  them 
flew  over,  moving  in  a  southerly  or  southeasterly  direction.  But  in  no  in- 
stance have  I  seen  very  heavy  clouds  of  them  until  the  4th  and  5th  of 
August,  when  I  was  out  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Turtle  and  Big  Sault, 
Arom  thirty-flve  to  forty  mUes  west  and  northwest  of  this  place,  I  saw  them 
moving  in  a  southeasterly  direction^,  in  thicker  and  heavier  clouds  than  I 
ever  before  saw  grasshoppers  flying.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  it  rained, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  fell,  and  rose  next  day,  moving  in  the 
same  direction  as  before.  And,  strange  to  say,  they  rose  without  much 
sunshine,  as  the  day  was  cloudy,  and  the  sun  showed  itself  only  at  inter- 
vals, and  that  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  I  never  saw  them  move  before 
except  upon  a  clear,  sunshiny  day,  with  a  wind  fl&vorable  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  wanted  to  move.    None  lit  near  the  Red  River  at  this  time. 

**  I  do  not  think  that  any  eggs  have  been  laid  here  by  those  alighting  in  July, 
nor  by  those  alighting  on  the  5lh  of  August,  west  of  here  thirty-flve  or  forty 
mUes."— Hector  Bruce. 
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Crookstou,  Folk  Co.,  Minn..  Sept.  2, 1876.— <*0d  July  10th  and  Uth,  swarms 
of  'hoppers  came  firom  the  southwest,  and  lit  at  Crookston  and  yicinity^ 
remaining  two  and  a  half  days,  and  without  doing  any  damage  worth  notic- 
ing; they  were  pairing.  They  got  up  on  the  third  day,  and  went  northeast. 
Three  days  later,  a  large  swarm  passed  over  us,  going  east  of  southeast, 
coming  firom  the  north.  July  81st,  a  few  lit  here  firom  the  west,  but  doing 
no  damage.  August  10th,  a  few  straggling  ones  came  firom  the  north,  until 
August  15th,  when  they  disappeared,  going  south.*' — Ross  and  Walsh. 

Caledonia,  Traill  Co.,  D.  T.,  (a  few  miles  south  of  Crookston,)  Aug.  80th, 
1876. — **  No  locusts  hatched  here  in  the  spring,  nor  were  any  eggs  deposited 
They  began  to  fly  over  about  July  5th,  generally  going  south  or  southwest, 
and  for  ten  days  there  was  hardly  a  day  but  what  we  could  see  some  flying, 
most  always  going  south." — Ara  Sargeant. 

Far^o,  Cass  county,  D.  T.,  Aug.  81,  1876. — **  A  few  locusts  were  hatched 
here,  and  flew  northeast  on  acquiring  wings.  A  large  swarm  alighted  on 
the  18th,  and  remained  two  days,  without  doing  much  damage.  Dnring  the 
last  half  of  July,  and  until  August  5th,  extensive  swarms  were  passing  over 
this  county.  Their  destination  was  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
either  northwest  or  southeast. 

**  I  cannot  learn  that  any  eggs  have  been  laid  here  this  season." — A.  J. 
Harwood. 

Breckenridge,  Minn.,  Sept.  27,  1876.—'*  Grasshoppers  hatched  here  from 
May  28d  onward. 

June  27. — **  First  seen  flying  to-day,  few  in  numbers,  going  with  the  VTind, 
firom  northwest  to  southeast,  between  11  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 

July  4.—'*  Flying  in  great  numbers  this  forenoon  from  9  to  11 :30,  going 
from  the  north  with  the  wind. 

July  11.— **  Hoppers  coming  down  in  swarms  this  forenoon^  and  flying 
from  the  north. 

July  12. — **  Hoppers  loft  to-day,  going  south,  as  there  was  a  strong  wind 
blowing  from  the  north  all  day. 

July  19. — **  Hoppers  flying  from  the  northwest  to-day,  in  millions.  Seen 
first  about 9  4.  m.,  and  kept  going  until  sundown;  largest  swarm  seen  yet, 
and  looked  like  a  great  drift  of  snow. 

July  22.—**  A  few  hoppers  seen  to-day,  flying  between  10  a.  m.  and  8  p. 
M.,  from  the  north,  slowly. 

July  28.—**  Hoppers  flying  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m  ,  from  the  north  and 
northeast,  but  not  in  great  numbers  as  on  other  days,  none  of  them  coming 
down. 

July  24.—  **  Hoppers  returning  to-day,  coming  from  ^he  southeast,  flying 
with  the  wind ;  began  moving  about  10  a.  h.  and  till  4  p.  m.  None  came 
down. 

Aug.  1.—**  Hoppers  have  appeared  again  in  millions,  coming  from  the 
north ;  are  destroying  the  crop  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  But  few  of  them 
are  rising  to-day,  as  the  weather  is  cloudy. 
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Aug.  8.—*'  Hoppers  still  remain,  knd  are  destroying  everything,  crop, 
vegetables  and  grass.  A  few  seen  flying  during  the  entire  day,  fh)m  the 
southeast. 

Ang.  6.—*'  Hoppers  began  to  leave  about  10  a.  m.,  going  southwest;  wind 
very  light,  and  Arom  the  west.    First  seen  depositing  eggs  to-day. 

Aug.  7,  9,  10,  and  12.—**  Hoppers  seen  flying  in  small  numbers  from  the 
southeast;  still  remain  here«  depositing  eggs.**— From  the  Records  of  the 
Signal  Observer,  M.  L.  Hearne,  M.  D. 

Wahpeton,  Richland  Co.,  D.  T,  (opposite  Breckenridge,)  Aug.  80, 1876.— 
**  A  few  locdsts  hatched  here;  so  few  that  the  dates  of  their  hatching  or 
departure  was  unnoticed.  Eggs  were  laid  only  in  scattering  spots,  after 
August  1st.  They  left  before  the  egg-laying  was  finished.'*— D.  Wilmot 
Smith. 

Sisseton  Agency,  D.  T.,  (opposite  Big  Stone  Co.,  Minn.,)  Aug.  12,  1876.— 
**  In  the  npper  portions  of  the  Reservation,  twenty-flve  miles  north  of  the 
Agency,  a  small  quantity  of  grasshoppers  were  hatched,  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  destroyed  several  grain  fields  and  gardens.  At  different  times  in 
the  month  of  July,  we  saw  them  flying  over,  sometimes  in  large  numbers. 
Only  a  few  straggling  ones  came  down.  The  direction  has  generally  been, 
from  a  point  south  of  southwest. 

**  On  Sabbath,  the  80th  of  Jaly,  we  had  a  visitation  all  over  the  Reserve. 
They  <vime  down  like  snowflakes  in  winter,  and  covered  the  earth.  Garden 
vegetables,  especially  beans  and  onions,  were  eaten  up  to  the  roots.  Com 
was  pretty  much  destroyed,  and  potatoes  and  oats  were  very  much  damaged . 
Tho  wheat  was  generally  ripe,  and  but  little  eaten.  They  commenced  leav- 
ing about  twenty-four  hours  after  they  came,  but  it  was  the  last  of  the  week 
before  we  were  tree  firom  them.  They  left  on  the  same  line  on  which  they 
came,  going  towards  the  northeast  or  east  of  northeast.  They  were  prob- 
ably the  same  that  have  lately  visited  Herman  and  Morris,  on  the  St  Paul  & 
Pacific  Railroad.  I  understand  they  were  quite  as  thick  to  the  west  of  us, 
twenty  miles,  as  here."— Rev.  S.  R.  Rlggs. 

[These  swarms  apjjear  to  have  reached  Ortonville,  Big  Stone 
county,  about  the  first,  Herman  on  the  third,  and  Morris  on  the 
fifth  of  August.  They  came  eastward  from  the  James  river.  The 
settlers  along  the  James  river  state  that  no  locusts  were  hatched 
there,  and  that  all  that  appeared  there  during  the  season  came 
from  the  northwest.] 

Gary,  Dbubl  Co..  D.  T.,  (Opposite  Yellow  Medicine  Co.,  Minn.)  Dec.  8th, 
1876.    **  No  locusts  were  hatched  in  this  county  last  spring.    The  first  flying 
swmrm  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  flying  northwest  and  did  no 
ikUght.    July  20  a  very  Urge  swarm  came  from  the  southwest  and  went 
northeast ;  a  f)ew  stopped  and  remained  about  24  hour:<. 
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**  AagQSt  15,  they  flew  very  thick,  the  largest  swarm  I  ever  saw.  They 
came  from  the  northwest  and  flew  southeast.  This  swarm,  as  near  as  I  can 
learn,  was  about  20  miles  wide.  [This  probably  furnished  a  portion  of  the 
swarms  which  reached  Le  Sueur,  Mankato,  and  other  points  to  the  east 
and  southeast  on  the  18th  of  Augost.]  August  19th  a  swarm  flew  from 
north  to  south.  August  24th  a  small  swarm  passed 'from  northwest  to 
southeast  ;  and  again  in  the  same  direction  on  the  the  80th  of  August.  On 
September  4th,  5th,  7th,  and  9th  small  and  scattering  squads  flew  over  to 
the  southeast."— H.  il.  Herrlck. 

Medary,  Brookings  Co.,  D.  T.,  (opposite  Lincoln  Co.,  Minn.,)  August  80, 
1876.-7*'Thc  hoppers  hatched  last  spring  in  this  county  and  the  northern 
half  of  Moody  county.  These  became  fully  developed  flrom  the  25th  of 
June  to  July  Ist,  and  on  the  days  between  those  dates  they  left  in  great 
clouds.  The  favorable  winds  for  thera  seemed  to  be  from  north,  northwest 
or  northeast.    They  seemed  inclined  to  go  southwest. 

**From  July  1st  until  now  the  hoppers  have  been  seen  flying  overhead  nearly 
every  day,  moving  with  the  wind,  most  numerous  always  with  northerly 
wind.  These  alighted  only  once  or  twice  In^July,  but  qply  in  small  numbers, 
and  remained  only  a  short  time. 

**0n  Saturday,  July  22d,  very  dense  clouds  passed  over,  (some  so  low  as 
almost  to  darken  the  atmosphere,)  with  a  northeast  wind.  They  were 
going  west.  I  have  since  learned  that  they  rose  f^om  Minnesota,  from  the 
State  line  eastward. 

'*0n  Saturday,  August  5th,  very  great  swarms  passed  ftom  west  to  east. 
At  that  time  many  alighted  on  the  prairies,  but  not  many  in  the  settlement. 
The  next  morning,  Sunday,  1  drove  flrom  Medary  to  Oakwood,  about  18 
miles  north,  and  when  about  half  way,  I  could  see,  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  river,  dense  clouds  of  hoppers  rising. 
I  have  since  learned  that  they  extended  more  than  40  miles  south  of  here, 
and  I  know  more  than  20  miles  north,  making  a  belt  more  than  sixty  miles 
wide. 

**  These  I  note  as  remarkable  displays  of  hoppers.  They  could  be  seen 
every  day,  in  whai  any  reasonable  man  would  call  sufficient  numbers.  No 
eggs  were  laid  In  this  county  so  far  as  heard  from."— Rev.  O.  S.  Codington. 

Flandrau,  Moody  county,  D.  T.  (opposite  Pipestone  county,  Minn.)  Sept. 
12,  1876.—*'  A  few  hoppers  hatched  here,  but  did  little  damage,  and  flew  to 
the  south  and  southwest  with  the  army  which  came  over  in  July. 

**  The  flrst  flying  over  came  about  the  2lst  of  July,  from  a  northeast 
course,  and  that  was  the  time  they  visited  our  crops  and  made  a  general 
raid.  Since  that  time  to  the  flrst  of  September,  they  have  been  flying  more 
or  less,  but  have  done  no  great  harm. 

August  6.—'*  They  passed  over  in  large  swarms  to  the  southeast.  These 
did  us  little  harm.  They  have  laid  eggs  to  a  limited  extent  In  our  conn- 
ty."— M.  D.  L.  Pettlgrew. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  swarms  from  some  source  or  other 
began  to  cross  the  state  line  to  the  eastward  on  July  8th,  at  Pem- 
bina, and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  date  of  arrival  of  large 
swarm*^  becomes  later  in  the  season  the  farther  southward  the 
point  of  arrival  moves.  And  all  these  are  only  the  incomings  of 
swarms  noticed  at  prominent  points  on  the  border;  how  many 
more  have  crossed  or  recrossed  at  other  places  where  there  was  no 
one  to  report  their  comings,  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  im- 
mense clouds  that  have  rolled  over  the  state,  passing  and  repassing 
each  other  to  the  south  and  east,  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  first 
week  of  September.  At  least  one  large  swarm,  in  addition  to 
those  already  recorded,  must  have  entered  somewhere  to  the  north- 
west of  Douglas  county,  shortly  before  the  18th  of  August.  But 
whatever  form  or  continuity  these  bodies  may  have  had  before 
reaching  the  state,  it  was  soon  lost  after  their  arrival.  It  is  not 
easy  to  trace  them,  even  from  one  county  to  another,  as  they 
passed  over  ground  already  occupied  by  earlier  comers.  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  there  were  extensive  movements  in  certain  directions, 
on  certain  days. 

MOVEMENT  OF  SWARMS  WITHIN  THE    STATE. 

The  movement  of  the  various  swarms  of  our  own  hatching 
early  in  the  season  has  been  already  given.  By  the  10th  of  July 
the  counties  to  the  south  of  the  Minnesota  river  were  generally 
free  from  locusts,  and  had  begun  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  delivery.  Between  the  10th  and  the  20th  the  locusts  had 
begun  to  increase  largely  in  numbers  in  the  northern  counties,  but 
the  fact  that  additions  had  already  begun  from  abroad  was  not 
generally  known.  The  greater  portion  of  these  had  begun  to 
move  southward  by  the  latter  date  and  passed  various  points 
between  Lac  qui  Parle  and  Madelia  on  or  soon  after  July  20th. 
They  passed  gradually  along  over  the  counties  that  had  been 
injured  during  the  spring  by  our  own  stock,  and  by  the  first  of 
August  had  reached  the  southern  line  of  the  state  and  many  had 
passed  on  into  Iowa.  As  they  moved  along,  portions  remained 
behind  here  and  there,  but  there  was  no  extensive  deposit  of 
eggs  until  they  reached  the  southern  half  of  the  lower  range  of 
counties  in  the  state.  It  seems  probable  that  these  bodies  silso 
brought  with  them  to  the  southward,  parts  of  our  own  hatching 
swarms  that  had  flown  northward  early  in  the  month.  But 
by  the  twentieth  of  the  month  the  locusts  had  mostly  disap- 
peared from  along  the  lines  of  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  and 
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the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroads,  and  there  were  congrat- 
ulations once  more  that  "the  hoppers  were  gone."  A  line 
showing  the  eastern  limit  of  their  raids  at  this  date  would  pass, 
generally  speaking,  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Todd  county, 
through  Stearns,  Meeker,  the  eastern  part  of  McLeod,  through 
Sibley,  Nicollet,,  and  the  northwest  corner  of  Blue  Earth,  and  in 
Martin  county  as  far  east  as  Fairmont. 

Between  the  end  of  July  and  the  sixth  of  August,  new  swarms 
had  been  collecting  in  Otter  Tail,  Grant,  Stevens,  and  Big  Stone 
counties,  and  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Dakota ;  and  on 
the  latter  date,  a  wind  from  the  northwest  gave  these  an  oppor- 
tunity they  had  apparently  been  waiting  for,  and  there  was  a 
general  flying  to  the  east  and  southeast,  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  western  half  of  the  state.  In  the  southwestern  counties, 
where  the  new-comers  could  be  traced  directly  back  to  Dakota, 
there  was  very  little  alighting,  and  they  mostly  passed  over  into 
northwestern  Iowa.  By  this  raid  of  the  sixth  of  August,  the 
area  of  visitation  was  extended  eastward  to  St.  Cloud,  into  Wright 
and  Le  Sueur  counties,  and  across  Blue  Earth  and  Martin  counties. 
After  the  sixth  of  August,  clear  weather  and  favorable  winds,  at 
various  dates,  carried  the  line  still  further  eastward,  as  on  the 
eleventh,  the  fourteenth,  and  especially  on  the  eighteenth  of 
A^ugust,  when  large  swarms  flew  over  Elk  River,  Monticello, 
Glencoe,  Shakopee,  Blakeley,  Belle  Plaine,  Le  Sueur,  Mankato, 
and  Blue  Earth  City,  and  one  flight  ^as  seen  as  far  east  as  Hast- 
ings. During  the  week  ending  August  26th,  they  were  seen  flying 
over  or  alighting  at  various  times  in  Rice,  Waseca,  Steele,  Fari- 
bault and  Freeborn  counties,  and  are  said  to  have  appeared  over 
Rochester.  By  the  first  of  September  they  had  added  Waseca, 
Freeborn,  Carver,  and  portions  of  Hennepin,  Sherburne,  and  Ben- 
ton counties  to  the  "grasshopper  regions,"  and  some  slight  addi- 
tions to  the  eastward  have  been  made  since  the  latter  date. 

The  comparatively  slow  rate  bf  progress  to  the  eastward  through 
the  season  is  surprising,  considering  the  long  distances  which  the 
locust  is  supposed  to  travel,  and  the  impression  which  one  receives 
from  seeing  a  swarm  passing  in  one  direction  through  an 
entire  day.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  such  flights  must  have 
come  immediately  from  British  America  or  Montana,  and  that 
they  will  shortly  reach  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  But  the  locust, 
as  it  appears  in  our  state,  moves  (with  perhaps  rare  exceptions,) 
by  day  only  and  often  for  only  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  a  halt 
for  the  night  is  easily  prolonged  by  head  winds  or  cloudy  weather 
into  a  halt  for  several  days  ;  nor  do  the  swarms  move  continually 
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eastward,  although  the  line  of  encroachment  is  continually  mov- 
ing in  that  direction.  In  one  case  at  leaat,  a  body  that  had  moved 
easterly  over  a  county  on  the  24th  of  August,  returned  directly 
west  one  week  later.  (Ereeborn  County  Standard,  editorial,  Aug, 
31,  1876.)  Xhere  is  no  knowledge  that  any  swarm  has  (in  Minne- 
sota) reached  the  Mississippi  river  south  of  Hastings. 

But  the  general  direction  of  movement  since  the  twentieth  of 
July  has  been  to  the  southward  and  eastward.  The  experience  of 
the  summer  has  shown  that  the  Big  Woods  offer  no  impassible 
barrier.  Hitherto,  the  incoming  swarms  have  reached  about  as 
far  east  (but  not  in  great  numbers)  as  Lake  Washington,  in  Le 
Sueur  county,  longitude  16°  50'  (nearly)  west.  They  have  reached 
this  point  toward  the  end  of  August,  when  impaired  in  strength 
and  activity.  But  the  invasion  of  the  past  summer  has  been 
characterized  by  the  incoming  of  fresh  and  still  active  swarms 
late  in  August,  and  these  have  been  carried  by  winds  blowing 
freshly  from  the  west,  as  far  east  as  Mower  county,  longitude  16° 
west.  It  may  be  proved  in  future  that  the  eastern  limit  of  in- 
vasion is  determined  solely  by  the  extent  to  which  winds  prevail 
from  the  west,  together  with  the  length  of  the  season  during 
which  the  locust  retains  its  full  activity  and  strength.  The  con- 
nection between  the  movements  of  the  locust  and  the  prevaihng 
direction  of  the  winds,  seems  likely  to  receive  more  attention  th^u 
has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it.  While  the  timbered  country  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  has  been  but  little  infested,  to  any 
great  distance  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  may  be  said  that  that 
portion  of  the  state  does  not  lie  in  the  direct  line  of  invasions. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  swarms  purposely  turn  aside  from 
the  heavily  timbered  regions  and  go  elsewhere,  although  in  par- 
tially timbered  sections  they  alight  mostly  in  the  open  farms. 
But,  having  once  entered  the  timber,  their  progress  is  soon  ended, 
and  no  more  fortunate  destination  could  be  selected  for  our  depart- 
ing  swarms  than  Northeastern  Minnesota.  Locusts  have  been 
quite  nnmenma  Kboat  Brainerd  throughout  the  summer,  since 
eiirly  lu  .liilj',  and  llieir  utiiuljierH  \\<.-iy  i«'iTfi>tibly  increased  on  the 
sixth  of  Augiirtt,  uiiparentiy  brought  in  liy  a  jitrong  wind  from  the 
Buuthwest  1  liut  these  evidently  found  lh<?ir  prioress  impeded  by 
ktittt  timber,  for  they  did  not  extend  to  auy  distance  east  of  Brainerd, 
ft  {Tottilttra  Pticiflc  Kailroi^d,  nor  did  they  lay  eggs  ext«n- 

flying  movfuientsand  the  direction  of 
the  following  diury  kept  by  Lieut.  R. 
ITobleit  county: 
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July  6.—** Light  wind;  first  flight  came  fVom  the  northeast,  and  com- 
moDced  to  settle  down  about  10  a.  m.  ;  attacked  gardens  flrst  of  all.  They 
remained  here  till  Sunday,  the  9th,  when  in  a  brisk  breeze  Arom  north-norih- 
west,  a  light  rain  the  night  before,  they  flew  from  early  io  the  morning  till 
after  sundown,  and  lit  heavily  soath  of  me. 

July  10. — '*  Wind  southeast;  flew  heavily  to  the  west,  the  highest  appear- 
ing to  sheer  off  southwest.    Qot  a  heavy  light  fk-om  those  east  of  me. 

July  18.—  **  Late  in  the  afternoon  wind  suddenly  veered  to  northeast,  and 
they  started  immediately.    Nearly  all  left  me. 

July  16. — **  Wind  north,  veering  to  the  east.  Not  a  very  heavy  flight  to 
the  west. 

July  16.—**  Wind  south-southeast.    Still  going  west. 

July  17.—**  Wind  east,  trending  north,  showery.  Before  the  showers 
commenced,  could  be  seen  goiog  west.  That  ended  the  flrst  raid.  No  more 
flying  over  till 

July  20.— **  Second  raid  came  in  on  a  west-northwest  wind,  and  lit  at 
night. 

July  22.—**  Wind  north-northeast,  heavy  flight,  and  coming  down  all  day. 

July  28. — **Wind  northeast,  haling  east.  Heavy  flight;  came  down  heavily, 
and  covered  everything  nearly. 

July  24.— **Wind  varying  Arom  north-northeast  to  east.  Coming  and  going 
all  day ;  some  commenced  laying  eggs,  which  was  kept  up  till  this  raid  all 
left  us. 

July  27.—**  Wind  fVom  north  and  east.  Heavy  flight,  and  most  of  them 
left  here. 

July  29. — **An  east  wind  took  all  this  raid  away,  the  upper  current  being 
to  the  southwest.    No  more  flights  until 

Aug.  6.—**  Light  wind  fh>m  northwest.  Another  heavy  raid  came  in. 
These  remained  till 

Aug.  10.— ** When  wind  again  came  ftrom  the  northwest,  and  it  rained.  As 
soon  as  the  shower  was  over  and  before  the  sun  shone  out,  the  hoppers 
started  in  heavy  flight. 

Aug.  12.— **The  red  mites  were  flrst  noticed  doing  much  damage  to  the 
•ggs. 

Aug.  18.- **Another  showery  day,  and  immediately  after  the  rain  they 
started  south. 

Aug.  14.— '*Wind  Arom  north  and  north-northeast.  They  started  early  and 
before  the  sun  came  out,  although  it  was  quite  cool ;  about  all  of  this  raid 
left. 

Aug  16.— **Very  cloudy,  with  variable  winds.  Suddenly,  while  it  was  qaite 
dark  with  clouds,  the  hoppers  Jumped  up  and  flew  off  southwest ;  the  very 
flrst  puff  of  wind  Arom  the  northeast,  and  they  all  left  here. 

Aug.  18.— **  Wind  again  from  the  north.    A  very  heavy  flight  passed  over, 
high  up  in  the  air.    None  alighted.    Red  mites  disappearing. 

Aug.  28.— **Wind  hauling  to  westward,  and  some  few  stragglers  flew  as 
near  south  as  they  could. 
15 
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Aug.  9i.— *'Wind  DOithweBt.  Qrasshoppera  very  high  and  heavy  flight  to 
the  southwest. 

Aog.  26.— **  Wind  northwest     Heavy  flight  to  the  southwest,  very  high. 

Ang.  81.-— "Showery  for  seyeral  days  before;  wind  suddenly  north-north- 
west, and  by  10  a.  m.  many  grasshoppers  were  flying.  By  noon,  in  the  up- 
per air  and  almost  indistingoidhable,  was  a  heary  body  going  southwest. 
None  lit  here. 

'*0n  the  dates  intermediate  between  those  given  the  wind  was  very  light, 
and  there  were  no  flights,  except  perhaps  short  ones,  ftom  one  part  of  afleld 
to  another. 

**When  the  directions  of  flight  are  not  expressly  stated,  they  correspond 
almost  exactly  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.** 

a!bBA  GF  the  PBB8ENT  DEPOSIT  GF  EGGS. 

A  line  showing  the  eastern  limit  of  the  area  where  eggs  are  now 
deposited  in  Minnesota  would  include  (very  nearly)  the  western 
tier  of  towns  in  Mower  county,  the  western  part  of  Steele,  Rice, 
and  Scott  counties,  the  whole  of  Carver,  the  western  part  of  Hen- 
nepin, along  the  river,  (and  in  many  places  thickly  in  the  timber 
farms,)  in  Sherburne  and  Benton  counties,  the  southern  part  of 
Todd  county,  then  westerly  including  Otter  Tail,  the  southwestern 
part  of  Becker,  and  portions  of  Clay  counties.  To  the  south  and 
west  of  this  line  the  locusts  have  had  possession  of  more  or  less 
of  the  state  from  the  fourth  of  July  to  the  first  of  October,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  specify  with  any  exactness  especially  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  area,  where  eggs  are  most  or  least  thickly 
laid.  But  the  counties  along  the  Red  river  from  Olyndon  to  Lac 
qui  Parle  are  comparatively  free  from  eggs,  unless  in  the  eastern 
portions,  and  again  many  towns  from  Madelia  westward  in  Wa- 
tonwan, Cottonwood,  Murray,  Redwood,  and  the  whole  of  Lyon 
and  Lincoln  counties  are  almost  entirely  free  from  eggs. 

The  accompanying  map  will  show  the  areas  of  egg-deposit 
for  the  last  four  summers,  but  the  lines  must  not  be  construed  too 
exactly.  They  are  intended  to  cover  generally  the  outside  limits 
As  for  the  limit  of  the  deposit  during  the  present  year,  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  it  exactly,  and  no  doubt  a  few  locusts  will  be 
found  hatching  in  many  spots  next  spring  which  lie  to  the  east 
of  this  line.  Late  in  the  season,  considerable  numbers  passed  over 
Owatonna  to  the  eastward,  some  over  Mantorville,  and  possibly  a 
few  over  Rochester,  and  these,  perhaps,  will  be  found  to  have 
alighted  and  laid  eggs  somewhere  in  the  southeastern  counties. 
On  our  borders  eggs  are  laid  in  the  southwestern  counties  of 
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Dakota  as  far  north  as  Rock  Co.,  Minnesota,  and  in  Iowa  as  far 
east  as  Mower  county. 

PLACES   WHERE   EQQS   ARE   DEPOSITED. 

These  eggs  have  been  deposited,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  vicinity 
of  cultivated  fields,  and  in  each  township  the  extent  of  the  deposit 
is.measured,  in  some  degree,  by  the  amount  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion.  It  is  not  presumable,  at  least,  that  wild  prairies  or  lands 
Ijing  far  distant  from  tilled  fields,  are  extensively  filled  with  eggs. 
The  locust  is  attracted  and  held  by  the  growing  crops,  and  it  seems 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  area  de- 
▼astated  by  the  young  in  the  spring  does  not  become  a  laying- 
ground  in  the  summer  ;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  same  strip  of  country  where  the  locusts  hatched  in  the 
spring,  and  where  the  little  that  was  planted,  was  mostly  consumed 
bjr  them,  is  at  present  exactly  that  portion  of  the  infested  area 
that  its  now  most  nearly  free  of  eggs,  although  the  deposit  is  abim- 
dant  enough  in  the  counties  to  the  north  and  south  of  it.  Nor  do 
ihe  prairies,  when  covered  with  grass,  present  many  favorable 
situations  for  the  deposit  of  eggs.  The  experience  of  the  summer 
would  seem  to  show  that  almost  any  bare,  sunny  spot,  where  the 
earth  is  hard  enough  or  moist  enough  to  retain  the^hape  of  a  hole, 
is  selected  by  the  locust  when  she  is  ready  to  lay.  To  what  extent 
the  prairies  in  general  are  filled  with  eggs,  cannot  be  told,  of 
ooorse,  until  the  time  of  hatching  arrives,  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
cultivated  fields  the  wild  prairie  has  received  its  share  of  eggs. 
Throughout  the  whole  area  already  given,  with  the  exceptions 
named,  there  is  hardly  a  town  where  the  deposit  was  not  so  exten- 
sive by  the  first  of  October  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
all  considerations  for  next  year's  crop.  These  eggs  are  laid  some- 
times in  ground  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  point  of  a  knife-blade, 
sometimes  in  s^d-heaps  so  soft  that  the  next  shower  washes  off 
the  sand  and  lelves  the  egg-cones  standing  like  pegs  in  the  ground  ; 
on  knolls  high  and  clear  of  all  moisture,  on  sand-bars  in  the  rivers, 
and  in  flats  so  low  as  to  be  overflowed  by  the  next  rain.  But  the 
most  favorable  spot  of  all,  everywhere,  is  new  breaking.  Grain 
fields  have  generally  suffered  most  damage  on  the  sides  nearest  to 
new  breaking,  and,  conversely,  in  new  breaking  more  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  sides  nearest  to  grain  fields.  In  some  counties,  a  large 
amount  of  new  breaking  has  been  done  by  non-residents,  and  will 
furnish  a  fruitful  source  of  evil  next  spring.  Of  circulars  sent  to 
nearly  all  the  infested  towns  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  eggs 
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were  deposited  during  the  season,  the  following,  from  Blue  Earth 
county,  is  a  sample  of  all,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deposits,  and  the 
spots  where  they  are  situated : 

Beaoford.— '*  All  over  the  town;  not  mach  In  the  stabble,  bat  on  all  bare 
spots,  sncb  as  sheep-pastnres,  between  the  rows  of  com  and  potatoes,  gar- 
dens, all  places  that  were  clean  of  weeds,  river  bottoms,  where  fed  close^ 
timothy  stabble  and  road  sides."— J.  S.  Larkin. 

Bntternat  Valley.—**  It  would  be  difflcnlt  to  run  down  a  spade  and  tnrD> 
the  dirt  anywhere  in  stubble,  com,  potato  ^elds,  meadow,  or  road,  with- 
oat  finding  eggs.  It  seems  as  twenty  to  one  before,  and  they  destroyed 
everything.'*— Samuel  D.  Shaw. 

Ceresco.— **  Over  the  whole  township,  very  thick  in  most  places/*— J.  M. 
Mead. 

Jamestown.—**  They  have  deposited  their  eggs  on  nearly  every  flirm  in 
this  township.'* — A.  P.  Davis. 

Jadson. — **  They  have  laid  eggs  very  extensively,  especially  on  new  breaking 
and  roads,  some  in  the  stubble,  grass,  prairie  and  corn  lands.** — Humphrey 
H.  Jones. 

Leray.— **  Eggs^ire  laid  on  every  clear,  dry  place  in  the  town;  mostly  Id 
com  fields,  potato  fields,  gardens,  and  in  the  highway.'* — Ira  B.  Reynolds. 

Lime.—**  In  the  4ats  along  the  Minnesota  river  they  are  thicker  than  ia 
the  timber,  but  along  the  roads,  and  in  old  pastures,  they  are  so  thick  that 
nobody  can  have  an  idea,  unless  he  has  seen  it  himself.*'— Jacob  Bora. 

Mapleton. — **  There  is  not  a  farmer  but  claims  that  every  favorable  spot 
on  his  farm  is  thoroughly  peppered."- J.  £.  Brown. 

Medo  — **A11  timothy  pastures,  all  new  breaking,  in  the  roads,  and  in  some 
stabble  to  a  limited  extent— flrom  6  to  10  acres  in  each  Iquarter."— B.  F. 
Steadman. 

Rapldan.— **  Every  favorable  place  is  well  filled ;  roadsides,  tame  pastures, 
and  new  brealcing  thickest,  corn  fields  next,  and  stubble  fields  and  unbrokeD 
prairie  least." — James  B.  Swan. 

Shelby.— **A11  along  the  highways  and  especially  on  all  new  breaking  and 
old  pastures,  com  fields  and  prairie  lands  that  are  eaten  out  by  pasturage, 
and  in  fact  there  is  no  such  thing  as  exception  ftrom  them." — Thomas  J. 
Cross. 
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Booth  Bend.—**  Eggs  are  deposited  In  every  rood  of  dry  ground  In  the' 
township."— D.  P.  Davis. 

SterliDg.— **  In  some  places  the  eggs  are  stack  in  very  thick,  but  in  the 
fields  generally  the  eggs  cannot  be  very  thick.  Still,  in  the  aggregate  there 
are  very  many,  being  everywhere,  even  in  the  timber."— N.  A.  Hont. 

Vernon  Center.—**  Eggs  are  deposited  all  over  the  township,  and  in  some 
places  very  ihick,  seemingly  no  room  for  more,  and  in  other  places  (wheat 
stnbble,)  not  so  many." — B.  W.  Washbnrn. 

The  laying  this  year  seems  to  surpass  that  of  former  years  not 
only  in  the  area  filled,  but  in  the  numbers  deposited  everywhere. 
This  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case  when  the  laying  commenced 
early  in  July  and  was  prolonged  into  September,  and  when  some 
towns  received  deposits  from  two,  three,  or  even  four  different 
bodies.  Where  new  breaking  was  harrowed  in  the  fall  the  eggs 
often  appeared  strewn  on  the  surface  as  thickly  as  grain  is  sown; 
e.  g.,  ^^  I  have  just  dragged  a  new  piece  of  breaking,  and  the  eggs 
were  as  thick  as  wheat  sown  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels 
per  acre;  but  I  think  they  are  thicker  on  breaking  than  anywhere 
-else.     (S.  S.  Clevenger,  town  clerk  of  Bismarck,  Sibley  Co.) 

TIME  OF   DEPOSITING   EGGS. 

The  time  when  eggs  have  been  deposited  this  year  has  been 
stated  already.  The  time  when,  or  rather  the  age  at  which  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Locust  deposits  its  eggs,  is  a  different  question. 
The  same  species  has  laid  eggs  in  Kansas,  this  year,  as  late  as  the 
13th  of  November,  and  may  continue  to  lay  in  Texas  as  late  as 
the  first  of  December.  (Riley's  7th  Ann.  Report,  p.  192.)  If  the 
mission  of  the  locust  is  to  lay  eggs  once  and  die,  what  could  be 
the  time  or  place  of  birth  of  those  insects  which  have  apparently 
just  reached  maturity  by  the  first  of  December  ?  Although  it  has 
been  considered  possible  that  these  are  a  second  brood  whose  pa- 
rents were  hatched  in  the  preceding  April  or  May  in  Texas  or  Col- 
orado, there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  time  or  place  of  any  such  sec- 
ond hatching.  If  these  late  laying  swarms  are  such  as  those  which 
<5ome  down  from  the  Snowy  Range  in  Colorado,  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  (vide  N.  C.  Meeker,  quoted  in  Riley's  8th  Ann.  Report, 
p.  84)  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mountain-bom  broods  are  a 
longer- lived  and  more  vigorous  race  than  any  bred  in  Minnesota. 
Besides  this,  among  the  swarms  which  have  come  in  upon  us  this 
year,  many  were  found  dying  as  late  as  October,  containing  eggs. 
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That  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  lays  eggs  twice  or  three  times  in 
a  lifetime,  has  been  the  result  of  some  guess-work  among  our  far- 
mers, who  considered  it  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  facts  as 
they  saw  them.     I  give  the  result  of  a  single  experiment. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  I  shut  up  in  wire  gauze  cages  nine  pupse 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust.  The  bottoms  of  the  cages  were 
filled  with  earth  packed  liard,  and  the  insects  appeared  to  thrive  in 
confinement.  By  the  second  of  July  they  had  all  become  perfect 
insects.  By  the  8th  of  July  they  commenced  coupling,  and  were 
seen  repeating  the  act  for  several  days.  On  the  15th  and  16th  two 
of  the  females  went  through  the  form  of  depositing  eggs,  and  I 
marked  the  placQ  of  deposit  on  the  edge  of  the  cage.  The  coupling 
was  repeated  again  as  before,  until  the  third  of  August.  At  that 
date  the  coupling  ended,  and  the  locusts  became  almost  inactive, 
and  were  seen  to  eat  very  rarely  afterward.* 

On  the  14th  of  August  one  of  the  males  died;  the  female  died  on 
the  9th  of  September,  and  was  found  to  contain  fourteen  full 
sized  eggs,  but  I  found  on  examining  the  cage  that  there  was  also 
a  full  sized  egg-cone  where  she  had  already  appeared  to  deposit 
on  the  fifteenth  of  July.  Of  the  rest  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Locusts  the  males  were  caged  with  some  female  Red-Legged 
Locusts  caught  in  my  garden,  and  although  the  two  species  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  have  much  commerce  with  each  other,  I  saw  one 
pair  coupling.  These  observations  are  very  slight  and  imperfect, 
but  are  gijeen  for  whatever  they  may*be  worth.  That  the  male 
dies  first  may  be  inferred  not  only  by  the  above  experiment,  but 
from  the  fact  that  in  September  it  was  common  to  find  many 
pairs  coupled,  of  which  the  female  was  alive,  but  the  male  had 
died  without  releasing  himself. 

PARASITES  AND  ENEMIES. 

The  various  insect  enemies  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  have 
been  described  sufficiently  for  common  information  by  Prof. 
Riley  on  pp.   44-46  of  the  "  Report  of   the  Proceedings  of  a 

*  The  early  part  of  this  coapling  season  was  one  of  the  greatest  activity 
on  the  part  of  these  insects ;  they  dashed  themselves  against  the  wire  of 
their  cages  as  though  all  space  would  be  too  small  to  contain  them ;  there 
would  be  a  flash  of  the  wings,  extended  and  closed  again  in  an  instant,  or 
that  movement  of  the  hind  legs  known  as  «  fiddling,"  which  seemed  to  be  a 
well  known  signal  between  the  male  and  female.  In  cages,  where  several 
pairs  were  confined  together,  the  male,  while  in  the  act  of  coupling,  would 
repeat  this  movement,  if  brushed  against  by  another. 
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Conference  of  the  Governors  of  several  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  October,  to  consider  the  Locust 
Problem."  As  the  descriptions  are  further  illustrated  by  figures, 
and  as  the  pamphlet  is  intended  for  public  distribution  it  may 
serve  to  prevent  some  of  the  confused  knowledge  about  theae 
parasites  and  enemies  which  has  heretofore  prevailed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  amount  of  help  which  may  be  expected,  or 
'has  already  been  received,  from  these  enemies  of  the  locust  is,  in 
limited  areaSy  even  greater  than  Prof.  Riley  would  assign  to  them. 
There  are  farms  where  in  loose,  mellow  soil  it  is  now  almost 
impossible  to  find  eggs,  yet  but  a  short  distance  away  eggs  may 
be  found  in  abundance  in  hard  ground.  There  was  also  great 
difference  in  the  different  flying  swarms  in  regard  to  the  presence 
of  the  internal  grub.  While  in  some  places  hardly  a  locust  (one 
out  of  five,)  could  be  found  that  was  not  affected  by  some 
internal  parasite,,  in  others  they  were  almost  entirely  free  from 
them.  Mr.  W.  C.  Ralls,  of  Le  Sueur,  examined  624  locusts 
between  the  7th  and  10th  of  September,  and  in  9  of  these  the 
grub  was  found,  and  in  10  the  hair-worm.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
could  add  to  this  help  which  is  given  without  expectation  of 
bounty  or  relief,  the  help  which  might  have  been  added  by 
thousands  of  prairie-chickens  killed  during  the  fall.  When  a 
whole  community  stands  in  need  of  every  form  of  assistance  that 
man  and  nature  can  render,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  throw  away 
the  help,  however  slight,  that  any  willing  instrument  is  ready  to 
contribute. 

DAMAGE  TO  CROPS. 

The  form  and  substance  which  this  report  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  assume  early  in  the  season,  have  changed  considerably 
under  changing  circumstances.  The  various  means  of  contending 
with  the  locust  have  been  set  forth  generally  and  in  detail  during 
the  past  four  months;  and  the  amount  of  damage  which  has  been 
inflicted  upon  the  crops,  while  it  might  have  been  ascertained  with 
some  precision  in  five  or  six  counties,  has  become  a  different  mat- 
ter when  combined  with  severe  losses  by  drouth,  and  extending 
over  thirty -five  or  more  counties.  The  exact  amount  of  loss  in  so 
many  different  counties,  varying  as  it  does  from  almost  total  loss 
of  the  grain  crops  to  slight  injury  to  gardens  and  late  com,  can 
not  be  arrived  at  with  any  less  efficient  machinery  than  that  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  to  whom  the  whole  of  this  portion 
of  the  subject  properly  belongs. 
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Of  grain,  the  oats  and  barley  have,  as  nsaal,  suffered  the  most; 
in  Raymond,  Steams  county,  where  the  locusts  were  most  numer- 
ous from  the  23d  of  July  to  the  20th  of  August,  ^*  the  Lost  Nation 
wheat  was  only  slightly  damaged,  while  the  Fife  wheat  was  ru- 
ined. '*  (So  stated  by  L.  B.  Raymond,  Esq.)  The  same  fact  was 
noted  by  P.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  of  Westport,  Pope  couniy;  but  it  is 
not  known  how  generally  the  rule  will  apply. 

Com  and  potatoes  have  escaped  with  less  damage  everywhere, 
though  com  attacked  in  the  silk  has  been  ruined.  Peas  are  never 
specially  mentioned  except  to  note  their  escape  from  injury.  ("On 
the  whole,  we  consider  peas  and  potatoes  the  best  crop  to  raise. " — 
S.  S.  Oillam,  Big  Bend,  Cottonwood  county.)  Sorghum  is  almost 
locust  proof  so  far,  both  against  the  young  and  old.  Flax,  tobacco 
and  beans  are  generally  mentioned  to  note  their  almost  total  destruc- 
tion. Farms  lying  on  the  east  side  of  lakes  have  often  suffered 
less  than  others,  both  in  this  state  and  Dakota.  In  some  cases 
farms  situated  in  the  timber  have  been  passed  over  altogether;  in 
others  they  have  yielded  5  to  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  crops 
on  the  prairies  in  the  same  town  have  been  failures;  on  the  other 
hand,  rarely  the  timbered  portions  of  a  town  have  suffered  more 
severely  than  the  prairie  farms. 

PRACTICAL    METHODS  OP  CONTENDING    WITH    THE    YOUNG    LOCUST. 

The  different  means  of  contending  with  the  locust  both  in  the 
egg  and  the  unfledged  state,  have  been  set  forth  so  fully  and  so 
often  within  the  last  two  years,  that  they  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  reached,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  hands  of  every  reading 
man  in  Minnesota.  The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  C.  K.  Davis  in  1875,  (of  which  some  6,000  copies  were 
printed,)  the  proclamation  of  Governor  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  issued 
August  30th,  1876,  containing  the  gist  of  all  the  known  methods 
of  locust  warfare,  and  the  many  and  oftentimes  excellent  amplifi- 
cations and  details  of  these  methods,  as  they  have  appeared  in  the 
state  newspapers  during  the  summer,  cover  the  whole  ground  so 
far  as  it  is  known.  Finally  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Omaha  Convention  repeat,  in  twelve  excellent  pages,  the  whole 
subject  once  more,  and  a  reprint  of  these  in  the  newspapers  of 
those  counties  where  the  evil  is  new  and  comparatively  unknown, 
ought  to  leave  no  ftirther  lack  of  information. 

It  ought  also  to  be  understood  that  these  sources  contain  all 
that  has  so  far  been  made  public  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
fiyrmer  must  for  the  present  defend  his  crops  by  these  means  or 
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not  at  all.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  comprehensive  methods 
of  farming  by  machinery  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  come  down  to 
the  petty  exercise  of  individual  exertion  which  the  European 
peasant  would  consider  only  a  regular  portion  of  his  daily  exist- 
ence. But  whatever  mav  be  the  success  of  various  machines  and 
applications  which  are  now  in  preparation,  but  not  to  be  disclosed 
at  present,  there  is  as  yet  no  labor-saving  contrivance,  capable  of 
being  applied  over  large  areas,  which  can  accomplish  SLuythmg 
like  a  universal  destruction  of  the  young  locust,  and  the  general 
law  of  labor  holds  good,  that  a  man's  success  is  measured  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  own  endeavor.  Even  the  difficulty  which 
results  from  sparseness  of  population  may  be  overcome  in  some 
little  measure;  where  a  few  farmers  in  a  township  where  eggs  are 
laid  have  determined  to  sow  a  small  acreage  and  to  defend  it  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities,  something  may  be  gained  by  combining  and 
sowing  in  partnership,  or  Aie  by  side,  the  fields  that  would  other- 
wise be  distributed  over  a  township.  Of  course  there  are  objec- 
tions and  difficulties  to  any  such  method  of  proceeding,  but  they 
are  at  least  no  greater  than  those  already  presented  in  the  mere 
fact  that  the  locust  is  present.  On  the  other  hand  the  advantages 
would  be  great ;  half  a  dozen  families  acting  in  concert  and  in  ' 
the  defense  of  one  large  field  would  accomplish  far  more  than  by 
any  disjointed  efiForts  ;  it  would  be  far  easier  to  defend  the  four 
sides  of  one  large  field  than  the  twenty-four  sides  of  half  a  dozen 
smaller  ones  ;  and  lastly  the  single  field  would  have  a  smaller 
number  of  locusts  in  the  aggregate  to  contend  against,  and  insects 
hatched  at  a  distance  from  it  might  never  reach  it  before  flying; 
at  least  it  is  certain  that  fields  lying  within  three  miles  of  the 
hatching  grounds  of  l^st  spring,  remained  untouched  until  the 
fiying  season. 

WHAT  MAY  BE  DONE   BY    ENERGY  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 

Although  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  add  at  present  anything  to 
the  many  and  various  methods  of  locust-warfare  that  have  been 
repeated  so  often,  it  may  be  of  some  value  to  show  what  has  been 
or  may  be  done  with  those  already  known.  It  was  not  as  a  mere 
form  of  speech  that  the  conference  at  Omaha  concluded  with  these 
words: 

"  That  our  consultation  with  each  other  and  with  those  who 

have  tested  the  matter,  has  resulted  in  the  firm  conviction  that 

by  proper  efforts,  concerted  action,  and  a  vigorous  and  determined 

warfare  against  them,  the  young  grasshoppers  which  may  be 

16 
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hatched  out  next  year,  or  any  subsequent  year,  can  be  successfully 
fought  and  our  crops  saved;  that  we  are  not  without  remedy,  but 
we  may  protect  our  crops  against  them  if  we  will  but  make  use  of 
the  means  within  our  reach." 

The  conditions  of  success  here  noted,  "  proper  eflforts,  concerted 
action,  and  vigorous  and  determined  warfare,"  have  never  yet 
been  applied  in  Minnesota.     The  truth  of  the  above  quotation,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  where  even  individuals,  contending  not 
only  against  the  locusts  hatched  about  them,  but  against  those 
which  the  concerted  action  of  their  neighbors  should  have   ren- 
dered harmless,  have  defended  their  crops  with  perseverance  and 
determination  through  a  whole  season,  they  have  in  the  end  re- 
ceived a  return  which  justified  both  their  usual  and  their  extra 
labor.     Even  the  most  petty  means  of  defence,  if  kept  up  per- 
sistently through  a  whole  spring,   will  often  effect  a  saving  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  crop.     The  town  of  Lime,  in  Blue 
Earth  county,  one-half  of  a  government  town,  in  1875  turned  out 
its  whole  population  to  battle  with  the  young  locusts  with  brooms, 
switches,  and  every  weapon  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  returned 
an  average  crop  of  12  2-3  bushels  of  wheat,   36  bushels  of  oats, 
amd  36  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.     The  town  reported  no  dam- 
age from  locusts,  and  the  return  was  about  the  average  crop  for 
the  whole  county,  and  a  fair  yield. 

Charles  Pelzel,  of  Milford,  Brown  county,  by  spreading  tar  over 
strips  of  building  paper,  and  placing  these  along  the  sides  of  his 
fields,  saved  most  of  his  crop,  while  those  of  his  neighbors  were 
badly  damaged.  The  paper  was  re-spread  with  tar  as  often  as  it 
became  covered  with  young  locusts.  On  26  acres  of  wheat  he  saved 
223  bushels,  and  on  eight  acres  of  oats  ^00  bushels.  All  this  was 
at  a  cost  of  $3  for  tar. 

Mr.  X.  V.  McDowell,  of  Bigelow,  Nobles  county,  who  has 
fought  the  locusts  persistently  ever  since  they  came  in  1873,  by  10 
days*  extra  labor  in  hauling  and  burning  straw,  saved  a  fair  crop 
on  55  out  of  70  acres  cultivated,  but  his  exertions  were  rendered 
useless  by  the  raids  of  July  and  August.  Even  after  these  he  was 
able  to  harvest  five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  early  sowing. 

The  only  crop  of  small  grain  harvested  in  the  town  of  Holly, 
Murray  county,  this  year,  was  by  Mr.  J.  M.  King.     He  writes: 

'*  I  pat  in  aboQi  50  days'  labor  for  one  man.  I  cmnght  100  bushels  In  m? 
net,  and  de^trojed  as  many  more  by  scattering  straw  over  their  hatching 
gronnds  and  baming  them.  I  also  pat  to  flight  swarms  and  drores  of  them 
mfter  they  began  to  fly  by  nse  of  bags  nailed  on  to  ftom  IS  to  50  feet  of  pole 
or  board,  with  which  I  trailed  back  and  fbrth  acroes  my  flelds,  at  times 
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driving  them  like  sheep,  and  at  other  times  not  making  mnch  impression. 
I  saved  450  bushels  of  wheat  trom  52  acres,  bat  firmly  believe  that  If  we  had 
hid  a  favorable  season,  the  hoppers  wonld  have  hart  It  bat  little ;  but  the 
dry  weather,  coming  as  it  did,  seemed  to  kill  it." 

The  following  experience  is  also  worthy  of  being  recorded  ; 

**Mr.S.  W.  Danforth,  of  Madelia,  Watonwan  county,  after  having  once  re- 
solved (in  1874)  that  he  i^ould  put  in  no  crop  whatever  should  the  locusts 
deposit  eggs  on  his  farm  a  second  time,  resolved  once  more  in  1876  that  he 
would  determine  whether  he  or  the  locusts  should  be  master  of  his  farm. 
On  the  north  side  of  his  wheat  field  was  a  prairie  ridge  where  the  locusts 
hatched  in  the  spring.    These,  while  very  young,  began  to  come  into  the 
field  on  the  north,  and  had  reached  it  before  being  discovered.    He  began  by 
buroillg  them  with  straw  on  the  edge  of  the  field  and  on  the  adjoining  prai- 
rie, constructing  a  ditch  along  the  s^e  of  the  field  at  the  same  time. 
Smaller  ditches  were  also  made  inside  the  field  to  stop  those  which  had  al- 
ready entered.    When  young,  they  were  also  delayed  by  simply  harrowing 
over  the  soil  and  presenting  a  rough  surface  for  them  to  crawl  over.   Seven 
or  eight  days  were  spent  in  this  way,  and  after  the  ditch  was  finished,  ic 
turned  away  the  locusts  so  completely  that  the  work  was  considered  done, 
and  the  crop  saved.    On  the  western  edge  of  his  field  was  a  strip  of  prairie 
grass,  40  rods  wide,  and  beyond  this  some  stubble  and  old  corn  grounds,  be- 
longing to  a  neighbor.    Here  the  locusts  hatched  out  abundantly.    About  a 
week  after  work  was  done  on  the  north  side  of  the  field,  these  had  crossed 
the  strip  of  prairie  and  entered  the  field  from  the  west  before  being  noticed. 
As  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  he  got  all  the  help  he  could  and  made  a 
ditch  as  fast  as  possible.    This  stopped  them  for  nearly  a  week,  and  then 
they  began  to  cross  it.    He  hitched  a  horse  to  a  plank  and  walked  him  up 
and  down  in  the  ditch,  and  this  turned  them  aside  for  a  while.    There  was 
a  cloudy  day  on  which  the  locusts  rested,  bat  when  the  sun  came  out  they 
were  ravenous,  and  there  was  no  stopping  them.    They  crossed  the  ditch, 
and  filled  the  straw-fire  so  fbll  as  to  extinguish  it.    He  called  in  his  neigh* 
bors  to  see  what  would  happen  to  them  it  the  locusts  were  allowed  to  keep 
on  in  their  course,  and  five  or  six  turned  out  with  teams,  hauliog  straw. 
With  this  they  burned  over  a  strip  three  or  four  rods  wide  and  a  hundred 
rods  long,  along  the  edge  of  the  field.    But  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  lo- 
custs had  made  their  way  into  his  wheat,  and  by  this  time  he  had  finished  a 
catching-net.    The  next  day,  in  five  hours,  he  caught  from  15  to  20  bushels. 
This  was  continued  daily,  until  75  or  80  bushels  had  been  caught,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  use  it,  except  as  occasion  demanded  on  certain  days,  or  in 
certain  spots  where  the  locusts  were  thickest.    This  work  was  so  effectual 
that  there  should  have  been  (except  for  drouth)  a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  or  at 
least  half  a  crop  all  over  the  farm,  except  where  the  burning  was  done. 
This  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  one  farmer's  fighting  two  fkrmers'  lo- 
i-ustH.  sa\t\  still  saving  half  a  crop." 
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Many  other  isolated  cases  of  persistent  and  partially  snccessful 
efforts  in  saving  crops  from  the  young  locusts  have  occurred  this 
year;  I  mention  these  because  they  have  been  reported  more  fully 
than  others.  It  also  shows  what  can  be  done  with  machines  in 
the  later  part  of  the  season,  and  what  might  have  been  done  by 
attacking  the  locusts  in  their  hatching-grounds  instead  of  waiting 
for  them  to  approach  the  grain.  The  coming  spring  seems  likely 
to  test  what  can  be  done  with  catching-machines.  Not  only  are 
several  elaborate  ones  patented  or  prepared  for  use  when  the  time 
comes,  but  many  farmers  are  already  preparing  such  machines  after 
their  own  fashions.  To  those  who  are  deterred  by  cost  or  by  lack 
of  a  model,  it  should  be  said  that  an  efficient  machine  can  bdmade 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  poles  or  strips  of  board,  a  pair  of  wheels,  a  few 
yards  of  stout  canvas,  and  just  sufficient  ingenuity  to  construct  a 
long,  open-mouthed  bag  to  run  over  the  fields  with  its  lower  edge 
near  the  ground,  and  running  back  in  the  rear  to  a  sack  to  contain 
the  locusts  that  are  caught.  Mr.  King's  net  was  such,  and  cap- 
tured from  two  to  eighteen  bushels  per  day,  depending  on  the  size 
and  age  of  the  locusts. 

Mr.  Danforth's  machine  consisted  of  twa  wheels,  connected  by 
an  axle  20  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter;  this  was  made  of 
a  stout  pole  obtained  from  the  woods,  and  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  so  large  and  strong,  for  the  loads  of  young  locusts  cap- 
tured were  sometimes  so  heavy  as  to  bend  even  this  badly.  Across 
the  top  of  this  axle  two  poles,  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
axle,  were  fastened,  running  back  nearly  to  a  Y  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  behind  the  middle  of  the  axle,  and  extending  forward  and 
opening  out  in  front  of  it.  The  front  ends  of  this  Y  was  steadied 
by  a  cross-piece.  This  was  the  frame-work.  The  net  was  made 
of  about  40  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  cone-shaped,  in  front  about  18 
feet  wide,  from  one  side  to  another  along  the  axle,  and  six  or  eight 
feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  net.  This  net  nar- 
rowed back  about  seven  feet  until  it  was  some  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  terminated  in  a  stout  canvas  bag  three  or  four  feet 
long,  closed  with  a  string  at  the  rear  end.  The  heavy  loads  of  lo- 
custs caught  (sometimes  500  pounds)  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
support  for  the  net  and  bag,  and  for  this  purpose  a  triangular  floor - 
work  of  boards  was  made,  the  front  end  supported  from  the  axle, 
and  the  hind  end  from  the  hind  end  of  the  V  poles,  and  running 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible.  The  lower  edge  of  the  net  in  front 
was  kept  close  to  the  ground  by  a  piece  of  light  scantling  fastened 
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to  the  edge  of  the  cloth,  and  rising  and  falling  over  uneven  sur- 
faces. The  horses  were  hitched  to  the  ends  of  the  axles,  outside  of 
the  wheels,  their  breasts  extending  forward  nearly  to  the  front  ends 
of  the  V  poles,  where  they  were  fastened  by  the  head.  The  net 
sloped  backward  at  the  top  in  front,  and  when  the  machine  was  in 
motion  a  man  stationed  on  the  axle  with  a  broom  gave  the  locusts 
^  they  entered  the  net  a  start  toward  the  rear  end.  Just  where 
the  cone  terminated  in  the  oblong  bag,  a  large  piece  of  canvas  had 
been  cut  out  and  wire  gauze  inserted,  and  the  locusts  moved  to- 
wards this  on  getting  into  the  net,  attracted  by  the  light.  The 
only  outlay  in  constructing  this  machine  was  for  the  40  yards  of 
cotton  cloth.  This  net  captured  from  eight  to  twelve  bushels  of 
pupae  per  day  wlien  first  used,  and  the  amount  diminished  daily 
till  the  24th  of  June,  when  about  two  bushes  were  taken. 

Mr.  Andrew  Webster,  of  Norseland,  Nicollet  county,  had,  in 
1875,  about  230  acres  of  wheat  sown.  The  locusts  began  to  hatch 
about  May  17th,  and  he  commenced  at  once  to  destroy  them  by 
burning  with  straw.  As  it  was  impossible  to  protect  the  whole  of 
his  crop  with  the  help  at  hand,  he  selected  a  field  of  fifty  acres  to 
defend,  and  buhied  all  the  locusts  that  hatched  near  it.  This 
continued  until  June  11th,  when  the  straw  was  exhausted,  and  the 
locusts  had  begun  to  come  in  from  the  adjoining  fields.  Two 
catching-nets  were  then  rigged  up,  (of  the  usual  form,)  attached  to 
axles  fourteen  and  sixteen  feet  long,  each  drawn  by  one  horse 
moving  at  a  fast  trot.  The  amounts  caught  were  :  From  June 
11th  to  17th,  (part  of  the  time  with  one  net,)  121  bushels  ;  with 
both  nets,  June  17th,  37  bushels ;  June  19th,  20  bushels ;  June 
2 1st,  77  bushels ;  June  22d,  63  bushels ;  June  23d,  45  bushels  ; 
June  24th,  71  bushels  ;  June  26th  to  28th,  128  bushels  ;  June 
29th,  59  bushels ;  June  30th,  28  bushels  ;  July  1st,  18  bushels, 
when  the  work  was  discontinued,  as  the  locusts  had  begun  to  fly, 
and  had  become  too  scattered  to  be  caught  easily.  The  catching 
was  done  along  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  between  the  hours  of  five 
and  ten  p.  m.  It  required  the  labor  of  four  men  and  four  horses 
during  these  hours.  The  whole  number  of  bushels  caught  was 
667,  and,  on  threshing,  658  bushels  of  wheat  were  harvested  from 
the  fifty  acres. 

DITCHING. 

The  experience  of  Minnesota  in  regard  to  ditching,  in  1875,  was 
so  successful,  and  so  strongly  and  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  reliable  men,  that  the  experiment  should  have  seemed  worthy 
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of  a  more  extended  trial  than  it  has  received  this  year.  But  few 
ditches  have  been  dug,  but  these,  even  when  lefk  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  have  generally  served  as  a  barrier  during  the  earlier 
half  of  the  season.  A  ditch,  to  be  effectual,  needs  care  and  watch- 
ing ;  when  its  sides  haye  been  washed  down  by  repeated  rains,  and 
it  becomes  a  mere  curved  surface,  it  is  a  very  slight  barrier  indeed. 
The  time  and  trouble  of  constructing  such  ditches  as  these,  would 
be  spent  better  otherwise. 

COmrBNDING  WITH  WINGED  LOCUSTS. 

Here  and  there  during  the  past  season  have  been  cases  of  one 
farmer  or  a  few  farmers  in  a  township  who  were  able  to  save  some 
portion  of  their  crops  from  the  flying  swarms.  The  number  of 
cases  where  this  has  happened  is  in  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  towns  in  the  state  that  have  been  invaded. 
When  there  has  been  any  success  at  all  it  has  generally  been  early 
in  the  season,  and  over  small  patches  of  garden  or  cornfields. 
There  are  towns  where  farmers  have  smudged,  roped,  discharged 
fire-arms,  and  rattled  tin  pans,  until  straw  stacks  and  patience 
were  exhausted;  and  all  to  no  avail.  Others  have  worked  hard 
smoking  and  roping  their  fields,  supposing  all  the  while  that  they 
were  accomplishing  something,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  they 
were  worse  off  than  neighbors  who  had  done  nothing.  Others, 
who  have  had  plenty  of  straw  at  hand,  have,  by  firing  it  at  just 
the  right  moment,  managed  to  save  a  field.  But  the  uselessness 
of  all  such  attempts  has  generally  been  too  apparent  to  encourage 
any  hope  of  even  a  chance  of  success. 

BURNING  PRAIRIES. 

The  amount  of  help  which  may  be  received  from  burning  the 
grass  on  the  prairie  at  the  time  of  hatching,  seems  likely  to  be 
well  tested  next  year,  as  the  efforts  to  preserve  the  grass  have  so 
far  been  generally  successful.  The  exact  amount  of  help  that  can 
be  derived  from  a  general  burning  must  varj'  much,  with  differing 
circumstances,  from  one  year  to  another,  and  the  opinions  as  to 
its  value  differ  greatly.  To  those  who  believe  that  the  whole 
region  of  uncultivated  prairie  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  is 
extensively  dotted  with  eggs,  nothing  could  seem  more  important 
than  a  general  preservation  of  the  grass,  diflBcult  or  impossible  as 
this  may  be.  There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  value  ot 
preserving  it  in  all  cultivated  neighborhoods,  or  in  all  regions 
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that  are  interspersed  with  farms.  And  yet  even  in  these  it  is 
difficult  to  select  a  time  for  burning  which  will  not  allow  the 
escape  of  some  portions  of  those  already  hatched  or  of  those  still 
,  unhatched.  But  even  if  the  help  falls  a  great  deal  short  of  general 
destruction  it  is  still  a  help;  even  if  no  insects  are  hatched  on 
the  prairie  they  often  hop  away  in  large  numbers  off  the  bare 
fields  into  the  prairie  grass,  and  may  be  destroyed  in  large  quan- 
tities. In  addition  to  this,  where  the  grass  is  burned  late  in  the 
spring  it  gives  place  to  a  growth  of  young  and  tender  grass  which 
often  serves  to  entice  the  locusts  away  from  the  crops.  In  Wa- 
tonwan county  last  year  only  about  one  half  of  the  grass  was 
saved  through  to  May  or  June,  in  Cottonwood  county  less  than 
one  half,  in  Redwood,  Murray  and  Lyon  counties,  hardly  any. 
Wherever  it  was  fairly  tried  in  Cottonwood  county,  those  who 
had  charge  of  attending  to  the  preservation  and  firing  of  it  are 
strongly  convinced  that  efficient  service  was  rendered  by  it. 

PLOWING  AND  HABBOWINO. 

The  prevention  of  the  eggs  from  hatching  by  deep  plowing  or 
by  surface  harrowing  has  been  urged  in  the  Report  of  the  Omaha 
Conference,  and  none  too  strongly.  While  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  deep  plowing,  there  is  strong  testi- 
mony* to  show  that  where  the  eggs  are  turned  under  to  the  depth 
of  ten  inches  they  either  never  hatch  at  all,  or  come  forth  so  late 
as  to  be  incapable  of  harm,  appearing  sometimes  after  the  com 
has  reached  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  sometimes  as  late  as 
the  end  of  August.  But  if  there  is  any  point  in  the  whole  subject 
where  opinions  seem  to  be  unanimous,  it  is  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  harrowing  up  the  eggs  in  the  fall,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
influence  of  weather,  birds  and  other  enemies.  In  this  connection 
the  general  harrowing  of  new  breaking  and  plowing  of  roadsides 
that  have  been  done  by  many  farmers,  or  by  townships,  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  benefit.  That  this  work  should  commence  in  our  climate 
as  soon  in  the  fall  as  there  is  any  assurance  that  the  egg-deposit  is 
ended,  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  the  longer  the  egg  is 
exposed  to  the  above  mentioned  influences  the  more  sure  its  de- 
struction is  likely  to  become,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
places  the  ground  became  frozen  before  the  work  of  harrowing 
was  nearly  finished. 

THE  NEED   BOTH  OF  STATE   AND  OF  INDIVIDUAL  EXERTION. 

It  will  be  fortunate  if  science  and  national  discovery  shall  finally 
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be  able  to  dispel  for  us  some  of  tl^e  uncertainties  which  beset 
the  locust  problem  in  general.  It  is  the  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
future  and  the  fear  that  each  year  may  prove  more  disastrous  than 
its  predecessor,  that  give  the  evil  more  than  its  real  magnitude  and 
paralyze  hands  that  are  not  otherwise  accustomed  to  refuse  labor. 
To  simplify  the  conditions  of  the  problem  as  far  as  possible,  to 
determine  how  far  the  goings  and  comings  of  a  fitful  insect  hurry- 
ing destructively  over  thousands  of  miles  of  grain  fields,  and 
sowing  everywhere  the  seeds  of  future  devastation,  may  be  fore- 
seen or  prevented,  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  highest  science  and 
the  most  liberal  enterprise.  But  the  help  that  can  come  &om 
any  such  source  must  necessarily  be  long  in  action  and  slow  in 
results.  With  all  our  uncertainties,  we  have  one  certainty  before 
us  in  the  immediate  future;  it  is  that  of  a  great  and  wide  spread 
injury  which  only  prompt,  efficient,  concerted  and  continued 
effort  can  remedy.  We  cannot  offer  to  do  less  than  to  render  at 
once  by  ourselves  and  to  ourselves  a  portion  of  that  help  which 
we  ask  a  broader  knowledge  and  enlarged  means  to  render  unnec- 
essary in  the  future.  The  state  of  Minnesota  has  already  taken 
the  lead  in  the  proposal  of  a  conference  upon  the  locust  subject, 
which,  if  the  results  correspond  in  any  fair  measure  to  the  objects 
proposed,  will  end  in  more  definite  knowledge  and  more  efficient 
action  throughout  all  the  region  that  has  been  overnm  for  so  many 
years.  The  state  may  fitly  supplement  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence by  determining  once  for  all  just  what  can  be  done  with  the 
evil  when  it  has  taken  root  here.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  that 
that  is  a  state  matter  which  concerns  more  or  less  intimately  forty - 
four  out  of  seventy-one  counties. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  with  the  state.  After  all  that  can 
be  done  by  legislation,  success  depends  purely  upon  how  much 
each  man  is  willing  to  do  with  his  own  hands.  Without  united 
effort  to  meet  the  evil  wherever  it  occurs,  and  with  every  means 
or  instrument  that  lie  at  our  disposal,  without  a  determination  to 
plow  and  sow  and  defend,  each  and  every  man  on  his  own  domain, 
nothing  will  be  done  that  is  worth  legislating  about.  No  effort  is 
worth  securing  that  does  not  recognize  the  need  of  the  broadest 
possible  exertion,  or  offer  the  largest  possible  assurance  of  ultimate 
success. 

BOUNTY. 

The  conference  at  Omaha,  while  recognizing  the  necessity  for 
united  action,  both  of  the  state  and  of  every  individual  through- 
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out  the  present  infested  regions,  resolved  ^^  That  it  will  be  wise 
and  politic  for  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  states  and  territories 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  locust  question,  to  enact  a  state 
bounty  law,"  etc.  As  there  is  in  the  minds  of  many  a  grave 
doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  offering  any  bounty  at  all  which 
shall  take  the  form  of  a  specified  amount  to  be  paid  per  bushel  for 
locusts,  and  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  enact  any  law  which  shall 
be  equally  adapted  to  the  thickly  settled  counties  and  the  thinly 
settled  frontier,  I  have  included  in  circulars  to  the  different  towns 
the  question,  "If  a  bounty  were  offered  in  your  township,  next 
spring,  for  the  destruction  of  locusts,  could  it  be  made  to  any 
extent  successful  in  saving  crops?"  and  "How  small  a  price  per 
bushel  would  accomplish  the  purpose!"  The  farmers  ought  to 
know  at  least  as  well  as  any  one  the  capabilities  of  their  own 
communities,  and  it  is  some  proof  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
have  made  their  replies,  that  in  counties  where  the  locust  is  com- 
paratively unknown,  it  is  answered  that  they  are  unable  to  give 
an  opinion  ;  in  the  sparsely  settled  counties,  the  fear  is  often 
strongly  expressed  that  such  a  bounty  would  be  useless  for  the 
purpose  stated  ;  while  in  those  counties  where  the  locusts  have 
hatched  of  late  years  or  where  the  bounty  system  has  already  been 
applied,  it  is  considered  that  a  bounty  per  bushel  would  undoubt- 
edly accomplish  the  object  named.  The  amount  is  generally  placed 
at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  seldom  more,  and  often  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  that  amount ;  and  while  one  dollar  per  bushel  might  be 
none  too  great  a  price  per  bushel  for  locusts  immediately  after 
hatching,  it  is  certain  that  in  a  very  few  days  a  much  smaller 
amount  would  more  than  equal  it. 

By  referring  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Andrew  Webster,  already 
given,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  11th  of  June  to  the  first  of 
July,  even  ten  cents  per  bushel  would  have  been  a  paying  bounty, 
when  added  to  the  crop  that  was  saved  by  the  exertions  made  in 
catching.  With  the  improved  machines  and  contrivances  for  cap- 
turing that  are  being  brought  forward  at  this  date  (Jan.  30,  1877) 
it  is  certain  that  the  state  need  not  offer  a  larger  bounty,  at  the 
utmost,  than  ten  cents  per  bushel  after  the  tenth  of  June.  If  the 
locusts  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  great  injury  after  that 
date,  a  few  cents  per  bushel  added  by  counties,  or  by  towns,  to  the 
amount  given  above,  will  make  a  bounty  that  will  amply  repay  la- 
bor, to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  crops.  It  would  be  also  an 
improvement,  both  in  convenience  and  exactness,  if  a  bounty  were 
offered  per  pound,  instead  of  per  bushel.  It  is  no  pleasant  matter 
to  measure  a  few  bushels  of  locusts  that  have  been  standing  for  a 

17 
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da;  or  two  under  a  hot  June  son,  and  the  hany  of  an  unpleasant 
task  may  be  a  cause  of  inaccuracy  in  measurement;  but  the  meas- 
ure in  pounds  of  almost  any  quantity  of  dead  locusts  can  be  ob- 
tained at  once,  with  ease  and  accuracy. 

CONOLIJBIOIT. 

In  conclusion  it  remains  to  thank  the  many  persons,  both  known 
and  unknown  to  me,  who  have  so  kindly  replied  to  my  circulars 
and  letters  of  inquiry  during  the  season.  The  writers  are  so 
many  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  them,  but  they  have  helped  J 
greatly  to  give  this  report  whatever  value  it  may  have,  Thutl 
value  must  necessarily  appear  different  to  different  readers  ;  many  I 
will  mias  what  they  expected  to  find,  or  find  what  may  appear  o 
comparative  little  value.  But  I  have  endeavored  to  compile  f 
all  available  sources  what  might  be  of  benefit  to  our  citizens  a 
at  the  same  time  worthy  of  appearance  in  a  report  upon  the  Nat- 
ural  History  of  the  State  ;  I  have  tried  to  show  not  only  the 
requirements  of  the  present  year  in  meeting  the  locust  evil  ae  i 
find  it  upon  us  now,  but  also  the  connection  between  one  ; 
and  another.  But  whatever  the  value  of  the  report  may  1 
State  should  provide  fitting  means  for  the  continuance  of  a 
(or  better)  efforts  during  the  year  1877.  Not  only  is  a 
of  this  sort,  if  properly  conducted,  always  a  worthy  i 
State  which  labors  under  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  \ 
which  8  national  commission  may  derive  from 
under  its  direction  in  every  one  of  the  States  j 
be  of  great  value,  and  will  help  to  bring  compll 
which  any  commission  will  find  too  widely  exi 
personal  observation.  There  is  no  need  1 
sums  which  have  so  far  been  expended  upon  J 
tigations,"  nor  to  begrudge  the  few  I 
enable  us  to  do  what  little  we  can  i 
for  which  we  now  ask  of  the  National^ 
maintenance  and  the  best  learning  t 
jpcctfuUy  aub|| 
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VIII. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  HENNEPIN  COUNTY, 


Situation  and  Area. 


Hennepin  county  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and*  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Minnesota  and  the  Mississippi.  It  extends 
thirty  miles  north  and  sonth  and  about  the  same  distance  east  and 
west,  but  its  form  is  more  that  of  a  square  with  rounded  comers. 
Its  aggregate  area  is  354,901.  96  acres,  as  follows,  by  towns.  This 
tabulated  statement  was  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Snow,  under  the 
direction  of  Sur.  Gen.  J.  H.  Baker,  St.  Paul. 
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Svrvtftng  StaUttta  of  BeKM^%  CtMMQr,  JSniMMXa. 


H.  E.  8.  V. 
8.*  W. 

If.  X.  v. 

N.  S.  8.  W. 

N.*  I. 
H.B.8.  W. 
T. 
l.*W. 


,.. «.  8.  W. 
M.  K.  8.  W. 
I.B.W. 


Ai»Dit,lS63. 
(M.  No*.,  IM' 

AngDit,  1S}3. 

Not.,  MT. 
Jilr,  Au.,  ISK 


Jofr,  ISO. 

Oi>(.,18B)L 
Mot.,  IM4. 


0«L,18Ba. 
ira*„  IBM. 


•mnruion. 


IS.Md. 


FrH>in.eB«u.ta-M. 

Btit  Df  HUa.  BlT*r. 
Wtitcif  ltlti.RlTar. 
Fnc'l  HIdd.R.A  HMD 
FrRC'lFt  Saell.  Rh'd. 


Fni'l  MIbd,  RlTor. 


zi,3n.!« 


:'lB>l.4tbP.I[. 

Fnc'l  Hlu.  RlTir. 
Fne'l  UlH.  SlTor. 
Fnc'l  Hlon.  RlTtr- 
Fne'l  IIUii.Blv«. 


[A  Craw  Rlran. 
EiUiiiaMdFrsc'|.af]u. 
[Jt  Crow  Rlveri, 
■  -PreelMisH. 


jDn*,U6S. 


ai,4U.03 


Ett'd  Frmc'l  Crow  HIT- 


it'dFree'lCrowRlT. 
ii'd  FT»o'l  Crow  BIT. 


Total  sarre^ed  arek.. 


The  following  is  the  area  of  the  unBuiveyed  portion  of  the  Fort 
Snelling  Reservation,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  F.  £.  Snow: 

Tp.  27,  Bange28 740.00  acres. 

Tp.  27,  Range  24 4S4.U  acKS. 

Tp.  28,  BaDge2S 4,8S4.24  acres. 

Tp.  28,  UaDge24 1,417.88  acraa. 

Total 6,976  06  acres. 

Natural  Drainage. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  boundary  of  this  county  is  formed 
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by  riyers.  The  Mississippi  is  along  the  nprtheast,  the  Minnesota 
is  along  the  sonth  and  southeast,  and  Grow  river  mns  along  the 
northwest.  It  has  nmnerons  lakes  of  clear  water,  and  small 
streams  tha(  flow  from  the  central  or  southwestern  portions  out- 
ward, in  nearly  all  directions,  but  no  large  streams  enter  the 
county,  except  where  the  Mississippi  intersects  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis. Lake  Minnetonka  is  a  large  and  irregular  expanse  of 
water,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  with  high  shores 
and  knolls  of  drift  on  all  sides,  navigable  for  small  steamers  of 
which  there  are  already  five  on  the  lake.  The  frequency  of  lakes 
throughout  the  county  is  one  of  its  most  noticeable  features.  They 
are  generally  surrounded  by  high  drift  hills,  and  have  deep  water, 
and  gravelly  shores.  Steamers  ply  on  the  Mississippi  above 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  also  below,  though  the  rapids  below 
the  Falls,  extending  about  a  mile,  and  the  rapids  at  Meeker's  Island, 
about  three  miles  below  the  Falls,  prevent  the  general  navigation 
of  the  river  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  The  Minnesota 
river  is  also  navigable  throughout  its  extent  in  Hennepin  county. 
In  the  north  central  portion  of  the  county  are  several  extensive 
marshes,  about  the  headwaters  of  some  of  the  streams  running 
north,  and  extending  along  their  valleys. 

Hie  Surface  Features. 

The  most  of  the  county  has  an  undulating  or  rolling  drift  sur- 
face, and  a  nearly  level  general  contour.  The  Mississippi  river  has 
modified  the  drift  in  a  wide  belt  of  country  along  both  sides,  but 
especially  on  the  west  side,  within  Hennepin  county,  making  the 
surface  nearly  flat,  with  a  lighter,  or  more  sandy  soil.  This  belt 
of  flat  land,  on  the  west  side,  is  markedly  set  off  from  the  rolling 
portion  of  the  county  by  a  line  which  nearly  coincides,  through 
Dayton,  Champlin  and  Brooklyn,  with  the  supposed  boundary 
line  between  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  and  the  lower  magnesian 
formation.  In  the  northern  part  of  Crystal  Lake  this  line  changes 
its  direction,  and  approaches  rapidly  toward  the  river,  entering 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  in  Sec.  16.  It 
then  strikes  nearly  south,  running  along  the  west  side  of  Lakes 
Calhoun  and  Harriet;  then  east  toward  the  river,  keeping  on  the 
east  of  Lakes  Amelia  and  Mother,  after  passing  which  it  strikes 
rapidly  toward  the  west  and  southwest  to  Sec.  33,  in  Richfield  town- 
ship, when  it  turns  nearly  south;  and  in  Sec.  16,  Bloomington,  it 
coalesces  with  a  similar  line  which  follows  the  Minnesota  river. 
The  belt  of  land  thus  set  off,  is  generally  flat  and  often  sandy  or 
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gravelly  with  only  an  occasional  knoll  of  hardpan  drift.  At  some 
depth  below  the  surface'  the  hardpan  drift  is  uniformly  met  with 
in  all  excavations.  This  flat  tract  is,  in  its  widest  parts,  six 
miles  across  from  east  to  west.  The  narrowest  point  is  in  N. 
Minneapolis  where  it  is  less  than  a  mile  across.  A  similar  flat 
belt  runs  along  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  Anoka  and  Ramsey 
counties.  This  land  is  at  the  present  time  never  reached  by  even 
the  highest  freshet  stage  of  the  river.  There  is  within  the  flat 
tract,  along  the  river,  a  flood-plain  level,  subject  to  annual  over- 
flow. If  ever  the  river  operated  over  this  belt  so  as  to  affect  its 
topography,  it  must  have  been  at  a  time  when  it  was  of  vastly 
greater  volume  than  at  present,  and  probably  duriiig  the  period  of 
recession  of  the  ice  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  and  while  the  mate* 
rial  of  the  drift  was  itself  being  deposited.  This  tract  is  underlain 
in  some  places  by  a  laminated  clay,  which,  when  burned  for  brick, 
makes  the  well-known  '^ Milwaukee  brick"  which  are  of  alight 
buff  or  cream  color. 

The  elevation  of  the  county  above  the  ocean  is,  perhaps  on  an 
average,  about  one  thousand  feet.  The  following  points  have 
been  determined. 

Elevations  in  Hennepin  County. 

AboTt  the  OoMO. 
8t.  Anthony  Janction,  St.  P.  &P.  R.  B. S29    feet. 

Mississippi  (low  water)  at  NicoUet  Island 791    fbet. 

Minneapolis  Jonction,  8t.  P.  &  P.  R.  R S21    feet. 

Mississippi  (low  water;,  half  a  mUe  below  8t.  Anthony  Falls..  7111  feet. 

Selfs  Lake  (water),  St.  P.  &  P.  R.  R 842   feet. 

Wayzata  Station,  St.  P.  &  P.  R.  R 928   feet 

Lake  Minnetonka  (water) • 918   feet. 

Long  Lake  Station,  St.  P.  &  P.  R.  R 940   feet. 

Anoka,  (opposite  Champlin,)  St.  P.  &  P.  R.  R 669   feet. 

Minneapolis  Depot,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R •• •••••  816   feet. 

Minnehaha  Creek,  (bottom,)  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R 792   feet. 

Minnehaha  Creek,  grade  of  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R 806  ,feet. 

Minnehaha  Station,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R ..•  802    fleet. 

FortSnelling  Station,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R 712}  feet. 

Bottom  of  Minnesota  river,  at  crossing  of  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R . . . .  668   feet. 

Bridge  at  crossing  of  Minn.  R.  at  Ft.  Snelling,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  7081  feet. 

Elevations  on  the  Minneapolis  <&  St.  Louis  B.  B. 
Furnished  bt  Col.  J.  B.  Clouqh. 

[Bast  flrom  HlnaeapoUs.]                                                        Above  iht  Ooaan. 
Crossing  of  St.  P.  &  V.  B.  R.,  near  St.  Anthony  Janction 828  feet* 
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140  *'  stations  *'  east  of  crossing,*  (cnt  of  7  feet,) .  • •*  • .  ^ 

220  **  stations  *'  east  of  crossing,  (cut  of  16  feet,) 

240  '*  stations  *'  east  of  crossing,  (track,)  Robinson  L 

240  **  stations  *'  east  of  crossing,  water  surface,  Robinson  L. . . 

265  "  stations  "  east  of  crossing,  (cnt  of  7  feet) 

800  '*  stations  **  east  of  crossing,  (track,)  Bennett  L 

800  ** stations"  east  of  crossing,  water  sarface,  Bennett  L..  •• 

800  **  stations  "  east  of  crossing,  bottom,  Bennett  L 

808  *'  staitons  "  east  of  crossing,  clay  ridge,  (cat  20  feet,) 

880  **  stations  "  east  of  crossing,  track,  (cut  18  feet,) 

405  *'  stations  "  east  of  crossing,  track  at  Owassa  L 

405  *'  stations  "  east  of  crossing,  bottom  Owassa  L 

405  **  stations  "  east  of  crossing,  water  sarface  Owassa  L 

415  *'  stations  '*  east  of  crossing,  track,  (cat  17  feet,) !. . . 

Tamarack  Swamp,  (**no  bottom,'*)  track 

[NoTB.— This  swamp  seems  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  floating 
peat,  grass-roots,  &c.,  supporting  small  tamarack  trees. 
Three  piles  were  driven  (spliced),  each  60  feet  long,  making 
180  feet,  withoat  reaching  solid  foandation.  The  track  was 
then  supported  on  a  raft  consisting  of  logs,  slabs  and  brash 
thrown  on  the  sarface,  and  remains  so  still.] 

465  '* stations'*  east  of  crossing,  track 

465  *'  stations  '*  east  of  crossing,  water,  (80  ft.  piles  driven). .. 
600  **  stations  **  east  of  crossing,  track,  (ground  on  either  side 

80-50  feet  higher) 

650  '*  stations  '*  east  of  crossing,  White  Bear  flats 

670  **  stations  **  east  of  crossing,  June,  of  L.  S.  &  M.  R.  R 
White  Bear  Lake,  (water,)  cannot  be  far  flrom 

[NoTB.~The  depot  at  White  Bear  may  be  six  or  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  grade  at  this  Junction.] 

[Soath  ftrom  Minneapolis.] 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Depot,  Minneapolis,  cor.  2d  street  and 

4th  avenue 

Crossing  of  Hennepin  avenue,  foot  of  Bridge  street,  at  the  old 

suspension  bridge «> 

St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Depot,  Minneapolis 

[The  line,  to  Cedar  Lake,  follows  the  valley  of  Basset's  creek.] 

Cedar  Lake,  (track) 

Cedar  Lake,  (water  surface) 

Bass  Lake,  (track) 

Bass  Lake,  (water  surface) 

Divide  between  Bass  Lake  and  Minnehaha  creek .  •  • • 

Divide  between  Bass  Lake  and  Minnehaha  creek,  (nat.  sur.).... 

Marsh  at  Minnebaha  creek,  (track) 

Marsh  at  Minnehaha  creek,  (sarface  of  marsh) 


o 

I 

ra 


988  feet. 
918  feet. 
906  feet. 
898  feet. 
917  feet 
885  feet. 
888  feet. 
868  feet. 
888  feet. 
897  feet. 
888  feet. 
871  feet. 
878  feeli 
897  feet. 
878  feet. 


I .  •  ••  I 


I 


878  feet. 
869  feet. 

981  feet. 
928  feet. 

917  feet. 

918  feet. 


816  feet. 

808  feet. 
821  feet. 

855  feet. 
852  feet. 
876  feet. 
868  feet. 
908  feet. 
920  feet. 
885  feet 
880  feet. 


*  One  "  station  "  equals  one  hnndred  feet 
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CrossiDg  of  Minnehaha  creek,  (track) 897  feet, 

CroASing  of  Minnehaha  creek,  (water) 885  foet. 

Divide  east  of  Hopkins  Station,  (cat  14  feet) 918  feet 

Divide  between  Hopkins  Station  and  Shady  Oak,  (cat  18  feet)...  901  feet. 

Shady  Oak  Lake,  (track) 906  fiset. 

Shady  Oak  Lake,  (water  surface) 898  foet. 

[Piles  were  here  driven  78  feet,  to  a  hard  bottom,  which  now 
support  the  track ;  water  20  feet;  thereat  mnd,  "or  something 
else.*'  Soandlngs  at  first  indicated  bat  20  feet  of  water;  but  in 
filling,  the  bank  settled  at  least  40  feet  farther ;  after  two  months' 
work  at  filling,  with  little  visible  progress,  the  bailders  had  to 
resort  to  pile-driv)pg.] 

MadLake,  (track) ..••  898  feet» 

Mad  Lake,  (water) 890  feet. 

LRoIling  Sarflkce.] 

Elevation  between  Mad  Lake  and  Olen  Lake  marsh,  (cut  8  feet).  9isr  feet. 

Olen  Lake  marsh,  (track) 898  feet. 

Olen  Lake,  (snrfiice  of  marsh) 895  feet. 

[  At  Olen  Lake  marsh,  after  the  track  was  ballt  it  sank,  and 
was  entirely  lost,  a  lake  being  formed.  Then  piles  were  resorted 
t0|  with  a  depth  of  50  feet,  for  a  distance  of  250  feet.] 

Divide  1,000  feet  west  of  Olen  Lake  marsh,  (cat  18' feet) 908  feet. 

Rolling  descent  to— 

Island  Lake,  (track) 898  feet. 

Island  Lake,  (water  surface) • 881  feet. 

Divide  1,000  feet  west  of  Island  Lake,  (track ;  no  cat) 908  feet. 

[On  the  east  side  of  the  line  hills  rise  75  or  100  feet  higher, 
the  road  ranning  through  a  gap ;  on  the  west  side  hills  rise  80 
or  40  feet.  At  1,500  flBet  farther  soath  the  road  passed  through 
a  ridge  of  gravel  and  red  clay  (mixed)  in  which  was  found  a 
piece  of  native  copper  weighing  78  ponndis.  This  was  a  cut  of 
80  feet.] 

Purgatory  creek  crossing,  (track) 844  feet. 

Purgatory  creek  crossing,  (ground) 828  feet. 

Purgatory  creek  crossing,  (bottom) 820  feet, 

[Piles  were  driven  here  36  feet  without  finding  a  hard  bottom.] 

Eden  Prairie  Station,  (8  feet  cut) 878  feet. 

Divide  between  Eden  Prairie  Station  and  Lake  Bradford,  (cut  8  ft.)  891  feet. 

Lake  Bradford,  (track) 863  feet. 

Lake  Bradford,  (water) 855.  feet. 

Elevation  at  county  line,  (Hennepin  and  Carver ;  track) 865  fieet . 

Elevation  at  county  line,  Hennepin  and  Carver,  (Nat.  SurflM^).*  895  flset. 

[At  1,000  fBet  west  of  the  county  line  is  a  cut  of  40  fieet.] 

Bavine  2,000  feet  west  of  last  cut,  (track) 836  feet. 
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[Trestle  work  is  built  here  76  feet  bigb,  and  450  feet  long; 
stiff  clay  on  the  west  side  of  the  ravine  and  sand  on  the  east 
side.  Sodden  changes  occur  in  the  drift  In  going  down  to  the 
Minnesota  Talley.] 

One  mile  ftirlher  on,  ravine,  (track) # 791  feet« 

One  mile  farther  on,  ravine,  (bottom) 726  feet* 

Foot  of  the  Minnesota  river  blnfDs,  near  Chaska 742  feet. 

[Then  comes  a  quaking,  or  peaty,  marsh  for  8,000  feet.  J 

Crossing  of  Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  B.,  Chaska 716  feet« 

Carver  Station,  (12feetflli) • 710  feet. 

Minnesota  river  crossing,  (track) 716  feet* 

Botton  of  Minnesota  river,  (Carver) 4 678  feet» 

Water  in  Minnesota  ziver,  (Carver) '. 688  feet. 

Sioux  City  Junction 768  feet. 

Description  of  the  towns  of  Hennepin  county. 

In  the  following  notes  on  the  various  towns  of  the  county  the 
magnetic  variation  given  is  that  recorded  by  the  U.  S.  Surveyors 
on  the  township  plats: 

Towns  27  aio)  28,  R.  23  W.  of  4th  Prin.  Meb.    (Fractional.)  E. 

parts  of  Richfield  and  Mikkbapolis. 

These  embrace  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota 
rivers  south  of  Minneapolis,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  level  and  prai- 
rie land  along  the  west  side  of  those  rivers  above  the  point  of  their 
confluence,  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  width. 

T.  29,  R.  23  W.  OF  4th  Prin.  Mbe.    (Fractional.)  E.paHofSi. 

AifTHomr. 

This  is  a  belt  of  one  mile  wide  embracing  six  sections,  and  lies 
mostly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missitsippi  river.  It  is  all  included 
within  the  prairie  land  that  characterizes  the  Mississippi  valley, 
except  about  a  mile  square  in  its  northern  portion,  which  is  roll* 
ing  and  wooded. 

T.  27,  R.  24  W.  OF  4th  Prin.  Mbr.  (N.  of  the  Minnesota.)    E. 

part  of  Bloomington. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  town  is  prairie,  lying  in  the 
northeastern  portion.    Along  the  southern  side  the  bluffs  of  the 
18 
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Minnesota  river  are  rarely  rocky,  but  usually  turfed  and  frequently 
timbered.  The  bottom  lands  sometimes  embrace  large  water  areas, 
and  are  very  wide,  the  blufiFs  running  from  one-half  mile  to  a 
mile  from  the  riyer  channel.  The  timber  is  generally  light,  except 
a  small  area  inlhe  northwest  comer  of  the  town.    The  town  has 

several  small  lakes  in  the  uplands. 

• 
T.  28,  B.  24  W.  OF  4th  Prik.  Mbb.    Central  part  of  Biohfdsld 

and  northern  part  of  Minneapolis. 

The  central  and  northern  portions  of  this  town  are  rolling,  and 
contain  namerous  lakes,  such  as  Wood,  Grass,  Mother,  Amelia, 
Calhoun,  Harriet,  Diamond,  Pearl,  Bice,  Duck  and  Mud.  This 
rolling  tract  is  crossed  by  Brown  Greek  (now  known  as  Minnehaka 
Greek).  Toward  the  northeast  and  southeast  are  patches  of  level 
prairie. 

T.  29  N.,  B.  24  W.  of  6th  Fein.  Meb.    E.  part  o/* Minneapolis. 

This  town  embraces  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  largest  p&rt  of  the 
town  is  flat,  and  the  southeastern  portion  contains  prairie  belts, 
particularly  on  the  west  side  of  the'  Mississippi  river,  within  the 
ancient  drift  bluffs  of  the  river.  The  western  portions,  and  a 
small  area  in  sees.  1  and  12,  are  rolling  and  timbered,  with  lakes. 
There  are  also  small  areas  of  swamp,  the  largest  being  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  in  sees.  12,  13  and  24.  Bassott's  Greek  breaks 
the  surface  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  entering  the  Mississippi  about  a  mile  above  the  Falls.  Mag. 
var.  9°,  39'  to  11%  20'. 

Towns  115  and  116  N.,  B.  21  W.  of  5th  Prin.  Meb.     (Fract.) 
W.  part  of  Bloomington,  and  S.  W.  part  of  Bichpield. 

This  embraces  a  little  prairie  tract  in  the  southern  portion,  and 
several  lakes  in  the  northern,  but  it  is  mostly  undulating  and  tim- 
bered. The  Minnesota  bluffs  bound  it  on  the  south,  but  they  are 
not  rocky.  They  rise  about  150  feet  above  the  river.  In  the 
northern  portion  are  some  high  drifb-knolls.  Anderson  lake  is 
the  principal  body  of  water.     Mag.  var.  10°  to  12°,  30'. 

Towns  117  and  118  N.,  B.  21  W.  5th  Pmn.  Meb.    (Fractional.) 
Cbystal  Lake,  tvith  parts  o/*  Minneapolis  and  Bichfibld. 

This  is  entirely  a  wooded  and  undulating  or  rolling  tract,  run- 
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ning  N.  and  S.,  about  2i  miles  wide,  and  east  to  the  Mississippi 
'north  of  Minneapolis.    It  has  small  marshy  areas,  and  one  irreg- 
ular patch  of  prairie  northwest  of  Minneapolis  city.     Mag.  yar. 
10°,  5'  to  11%  53'. 

T.  119  N.,  R.  21  W.  5th  Prik.  Mbb.    Bbooklyk. 

This  town  is  altogether  level,  except  in  the  southwest  comer, 
and  is  mainly  one  of  prairie.     The  scattered  timber  is  small. 
Palmer  Lake  is  in  Sec.  26,  and  through  it  runs  Shingle  creek,  which 
^  is  accompanied  by  some  marsh.     The  Mississippi  river  forms  the 

^  eastern  boundary,  but  the  bluffs  are  low  and  consist  of  drift  onlyl 

J  A  belt  of  heavier  timber  skirts  the  river  in  the  northeastern 

I  portion  of  the  town.    Mag.  var.  W  45'  to  12°  39'. 


T.  120  N  ,  R.  21  W.  5th  Pbik.  Mbb.    E.part  of  Champlin. 

There  is  a  small  area  lying  on  the  Mississippi  river,  having  a 
variety  of  surface,  flat  prairie,  timbered  bottom  land,  and  lightly 
timbered  upland. 

T.  116  N.,  R.  22  W.  5th  Pbin.  Mbb.    Edbn  Pbaibib. 

While  this  town  is  mainly  rolling  or  hiUy,  with  lakes  and  some 
marshes,  and  heavily  timbered,  it  took  its  name  from  a  flat  prairie 
which  lies  in  the  southern  portion,  bordeiing  on  the  Minnesota 
river,  including  the  bottom  land  and  a  belt  about  a  mile  wide  north 
of  the  bluffs.     Mag.  var.  10°  to  13°  6T. 

T.  117  N.,  R.  22  W.  5th  Prin.  Mbb.    Minnbtonka. 

This  town  is  wholly  wooded  and  rolling,  some  parts  being  hilly. 
I  It  abo  has  small  areas  of  marsh,  intervening  between  the  dr^i 

hills,  and  occasional  lakes,  the  largest  body  of  water  being  a  pari 
of  Minnetonka  Lake,  &om  which  flows  Little  Falls  creek,  (known 
now  as  Minnehaha  creek,)  and  crosses  the  center  of  the  town 
easterly.    Mag.  var.  10°  9'  to  14°  45. 

T.  118  N.,  R.  22  W.  5th  Pbin.  Meb.    Plymouth. 

This  is  also  a  rolling  and  timbered  town,  with  several  lakes  anc 
tamarack  swamps.  Medicine  Lake  in  the  S.  E.  corner  is  the  largesi 
body  of  water.    Mag.  var.  11°  21'  to  14°  45. 
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T.  119  N.,  R.  22  W.  6th  Pein.  Mbb.    Maplb  Oboyb. 

The  town  is  entirely  rolling  and  wooded,  except  a  small  portion 
in  sections  1, 12  and  13,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  Brooklyn 
prairie.  It  is  crossed  by  a  small  creek  ronning  N.  through  the 
center,  and  by  its  tributary  in  the  N.  W.  It  contains  seyeral  fine 
lakes.    Mag.  var.  9^  45' to  12°  38*. 

T.  120  N.,  R.  22  W.  6th  Peik.  Meb.    Datton,  and  W.  part  of 

Chaiiplik. 

This  town  resembles  the  last,  but  borders  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  which  has  drift-banks  that  rise  abodt  100  feet  above  the 
river.  Crow  river  also  touches  it  on  the  north.  Mag.  var.  9^  45 
tol2^ 

T.  117  N.,  R.  23  W.  5th  Pmn.  Mbb.    Exoblsiob,  and  part  of 

Mbdika,  and  part  of  Minkbtokka. 

About  one-half  of  this  town  is  covered  with  water,  pertaining 
to  Lake  Minnetonka.  The  rest  is  rolling  and  heavily  timbered, 
with  occasional  marshes.    Mag.  var.  11^  15'  to  18°  12*. 

T.  118  N.,  R.  23  W.  5th  Pbik.  Mbb.    N.  part  o/Mbdika. 

This  town  is  much  diversified  with  lakes,  marshes,  and  i^  rolling 
surface.    It  is  entirely  wooded.    Mag.  var.  10°  20*  to  13°  12*. 

T.  119  N.,  R.  23  W.  5th  Pbin.  Mbb.    Coboobak. 

A  wooded,  rolling  town,  with  frequent  small  marshes  and  two 
or  three  lakes.    Mag.  var.  10°  40'  to  11°  46'. 

T.  120  N.,  R.  23  W.  6th  Pbin.  Mbb.  (S.  of  Crow  River.)  Hassak- 

This  is  a  wooded,  rolling  town,  similar  to  the  last,  but  has 
Crow  river  along  its  northern  boundary.  Mag.  var.  9°  13'  to 
11°  30'. 

T.  117  N.,  R.  24  W.  6th  Pbik.  Meb.    Mikkbtbista. 

This  is  a  rolling  timbered  town  embracing  a  part  of  Lake  Min- 
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netonka,  and  several  smaller  lakes,  as  well  as  nomerous  marshes. 
Mag.  var.  10°  40"  to  13°  12'. 

T.  118  N.y  R.  24  W.  5th  Prik.  Mbb.    Iin)BPBin)BNOB. 

This  is  a  rolling  timbered  town,  dotted  with  small  marshes  and 
lakes.    Mag.  var.  10°  6'  to  12°  3ff. 

T.  119  N.,  R.  24  W.   5th  Prin.  Mbb.    (S.  of  Crow  Biver.) 

Gbbbnwood. 

Crow  river,  which  crosses  this  town,  separates  Greenwood  from 
Wright  county.  It  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  already 
described.    Mag.  var.  ^0°  25'  to  10°  12'. 

Soil  and  Timber. 

The  most  of  the  county  has  a  close,  clay  soil  of  a  grayish  color. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  heavily  wooded  portion.  At 
least  three-quarters  of  the  county  are  embraced  under  this  descrip- 
tion. The  soil  of  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  county  is  more  sandy. 
The  change  from  clay  to  sand,  while  in  general  taking  place  along 
the  boundary  line  already  defined  under  the  head  Surface  Features, 
still  is  not  always  abrupt.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
timber  species.  In  the  clay  land  are  found  sugar  *maple,  elm,  bass, 
butternut,  and  a  variety  of  others,  while  in  the  sandy  or  loam  cov- 
ered portions  are  found  only  oaks  and  aspens  which  generally  are 
also  quite  small.  The  belt  containing  this  small,  sparse  timber  runs 
north  and  south  across  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  covering 
the  eastern  part  of  Maple  Grove,  the  eastern  part  of  Plymouth, 
the  western  part  of  Minneapolis  and  the  central  portions  of  Rich- 
field and  Bloomington,  with  isolated  areas  in  Minnetonka  and 
Eden  Prairie.  This  feature  in  the  forest  of  the  county  gradually 
dies  out  toward  the  east,  and  most  noticeably  after  passing  the 
boundary  between  the  rolling  surface  and  the  flat  land  along  the 
Mississippi ;  the  country  becoming  nearly  a  continuous  and  open 
prairie.  Throughout  this  belt  of  sparse  and  small  timber  there 
are  occasional,  large  bur  oaks  on  the  uplands,  and  also  occasionally 
gigantic  black  oaks,  with  charred  trunks,  in  clusters,  having  no 
other  company  than  an  undergrowth  of  oak  bushes.  There  are 
also,  in  the  bottom  land  along  some  of  the  ravines,  occasional 
trees  of  elm  or  bass.    The  eastern  boundary  of  the  heavily  tim- 
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bered  rolling  area,  with  a  distinctiTely  clay  soil,  strikes  the  Missis- 
sippi river  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Dajrton. 

The  following  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  known  to  grow  in 
the  county.  The  trees  are  named  in  the  estimated  order  of  abun- 
dance : 

American  Elm.    Ulmos  Americana,  L.    {1%.  CUx^U)  TFII2J. 
Bass.    Tilia  Americana,  L. 
Sugar  Maple.    Acer  saccharinam.     fFan^. 
Bed  Oak.    Qoercas  rubra.    X.  (J) 
Botternnt.    Joglans  clnerea.    X. 
Bur  Oak.    Qoercas  macrocarpa.    Jlldto. 
Bed  Elm.    Ulmos  fUlya.    HLOkx* 
Soft  Maple.    Acer  robrom.    L, 
Blttemot.    Carya  amara.    NuU. 
White  Ash.    Frazioos  Americana.    £. 
Black  Oak.    Qoercos  tinctoria.    Bart.    {J) 
Ironwood.    Ostrya  Yirglnlca.    IFKIid. 
Black  Aah.    Fraxlnos  aambocifolla.    Lam- 
Wild  Blom.    Pronos  Americana.    ilfartA. 

Jone-berry.  Amelanchier  Canadensis.  Tar.  Botiyapiom.  Tom.^Qr^ 
American  Crab-Apple.    Pyros  coronaria.    L* 
Aspen .   Popolos  tremoloides .   ifScAx  • 
Tamarack.    Larix  Americana.    HitcAx. 
Box  Alder.    Negondo  aceroides.    Ifo/icft. 
Qreat-toothed  Poplar.    Popolos  grandidentata*    JfSc^. 
Black  Cherry.    Pronos  serotina.   iSAr. 
Cottonwood.    Popolos  monUifbra.   AU* 
Water  Beech.    Carpinos  Americana,    ific^. 
WiUow.    (i^crffo.)  ' 
Hackberry.    Celtis  occidentalis.   X. 
White  Birch.  Betolaalba.    Far.  popollfolia.    Qj^axik,  (J) 
White  Oak.    Qoercos  alba.    Ir. 
Bed  Cedar.    Joniperos  Yirginiana.    X. 
White  Pine.    Pinos  Strobos.    L, 

A  few  trees  of  white  pine  occor  on  Minnehaha  creek,  and  at  Dayton. 

Shrubs  and  Woody  Vines. 

Virginia  Creeper.    Ampelopsis  qolnqoefolia.    MkJix, 

Bittersweet.    Celastros  scandens.    L. 

Frost  Grape.    Yitis  oordifolla.    Michx, 

Hazel.    Corylos  Americana.     WaU> 

Smooth  Somac.    Rhos  glabra.    L. 

Wild  Red  Cherry.    Pronos  Pennsylvanica.   L. 
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Wolf-beny.    Symphoricarpas  occidentalis.    B,  Br, 

Black-cap  Raspberry.    Robas  occidentalis.     L. 

High  Blackberry.    Rabns  ylUosos.    AU> 

Red  Raspberry.    Rnbas  strigosos.    Michx. 

Choke  Cherry.    PruDos  Vlrginiana.    X. 

Thorn.    Crategas  coccinea*    L. 

Rose.    Rosa  lacida.    Ehr> 

Prickley  Ash.    ZaDthoxylam  Americanam.    Mill. 

Staghom  Samac.    Rhus  typhina.    L. 

Wild  Rose.    Kosablanda.    Ait* 

Round-leaved  Cornel.    Comas  circinata.    L*Eer. 

Common  Elder.     Sambacas  Canadensis.    L» 

Hlgh-bnsh  Cranberry.    Vibamnm  Opnlos.    L. 

Black  Currant.    Ribes  floridam.     X. 

Alternate-leaved  Cornel.    Comas  alternlfolia.    X. 

Panicled  Cornel.    Cornus  paniculata.    L*Her. 

Red-osier  Dogwood.    Comas  stolonifera.    Mkhx. 

Speckled  Alder.    Alnas  incana.     Willd* 

Sheep* berry.    Vibamam  Lentago.    L. 

Elder.    Sambncus  pubens.    Michx. 

Honeysnckle .    Lonicera  parviflora .    Lam . 

Honeysuckle.    Lonicera  clliata.    Muhl. 

Yellow  Honeysuckle.    Lonicera  flava.     Sims. 

Kinnilsinnlck.    Cornus  sericea.    X. 

Dwarf  Cornel.    Comus  Canadensis.    X. 

Prickly  wild  Gooseberry.    Rlbes  Cynosbati.    X. 

Smooth  wild  Gooseberry.    Ribes  rotundifolium.    Michx- 

Ninebark.    Splrea  opulifoHa.    X. 

Meadowsweet.    Splraaa  sallclfblia.    X. 

THE  OEOLOOIOAL  STRUOniBB. 

The  only  rocks  seen  in  actual  outcrop  within  the  county  are 
those  belonging  to  the  Trenton  limestone,  and  the  St.  Peter  sand- 
stone; but  the  Shakopee  limestone  (of  the  Lower  Magnesian  for- 
mation) is  seen  in  outcrop  at  Shakopee,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Minnesota  river,  and  must  exist  in  the  immediate  bluffs  of  the 
Minnesota  river  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county.  It  is 
very  likely  also  that  large  areas  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  exist 
within  the  county,  though  its  presence  is  only  known  by  the 
abundance  of  Cretaceous  debris  that  is  found  in  the  drift  through- 
out the  county.  The  geology  of  the  county  then  may  be  em- 
braced in  the  following  list  of  formations  : 

1.     The  Drift  and  the  loeks  loam. 
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S.  The  GretaceouB. 

8.  The  Green  Shales  and  Trenton  Luneetone. 

4.  The  St.  Peter  Sandstone. 

5.  The  Shakopee  Luneetone  (of  the  Lower  Magnesian.) 

The  respectiye  areas  of  the  Trenton,  St.  Peter  and  Lower  Mag* 
nesian,  are  represented  on  the  accompanying  colored  map  of  the 
county,  so  far  as  those  areas  can  be  ascertained  or  estimated.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  no  outcrops  of  rock  in  the 
county  except  along  the  yalley  of  the  Mississippi  riyer,  and  that 
hence  the  boundary  lines  as  laid  down  are  not  intended  to  express 
anything  more  than  an  approximation  to  their  actual  positions. 

The  Shakopee  LimesUme. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  earlier  reports  for  the  details  of  lithol- 
ogy  and  special  characters  of  this  limestone.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  say  that  it  is  named  from  the  city  of  Shakopee,  in  the  Minne- 
sota yalley,  where  it  was  first  recognized  as  a  different  limestone 
from  that  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  riyer  below  Hastings; 
and  that  it  is  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Low.  Magnesian  series. 
It  lies  just  below  the  sandstone  which  is  seen  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  is  known  as  the  '^Easota  stone"  among  builders 
when  wrought  at  Kasota,  a  few  miles  aboye  Shakopee,  in  the  Min- 
nesota yalley.  It  is  strictly  an  arenaceous  dolomUe  of  a  buff  color 
yarying  to  pinkish,  or  ^^fawn-colored,"  as  described  by  Feather- 
stonhaugh.  Its  thickness  is  about  seyenty  feet.  There  is  no 
known  outcrop  of  it  within  the  limits  of  Hennepin  county,  but  it 
certainly  underUes  a  belt  of  territory  running  northward  from 
Shakopee  and  Bloomington,  toward  Dayton,  through  the  central 
part  of  the  county.  Were  it  not  for  the  heayy  coyering  of  drift, 
it  might  be  expected  in  outcrop  about  the  shores  of  Minnetonka 
Lake. 

The  St  Peter  Sandstone — Its  Area. 

This  well  known  formation  is  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi riyer  at  and  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Minnesota,  and  exists  also  in  the  Minnesota  riyer  bluffs 
for  seyeral  miles  aboye  Fort  Snelling ;  though,  for  reasons 
which  pertain  to  the  history  of  the  Minnesota  riyer  and  its  age  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  yieinity,  it  is  but 
rarely  exposed  in  the  bluffs  of  that  riyer  aboye  Fort  Snelling. 
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The  slopes  from  the  upland  to  the  river  level,  along  the  Mliine- 
sota,  are  uniformly  smoothed  over  by  the  drift,  and  are  turfed  or 
wooded ;  but  the  descent  from  the  upland  to  the  river  along  the 
Mississippi,  above  Fort  Snelling,  is  perpendicular  and  rocky,  the 
river  running  in  a  canon-like  gorge.     Owing  to  a  dip  of  the  rocks 
toward  the  east,  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  is  brought  above  the  level 
of  the  Mississippi  at  points  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  within 
the  immediate  river  valley.     On  the  east  side  of  the  river  it  out- 
crops along  Main  street,  and  is  struck  by  digging  wells  at  points 
further  north  and  east.    It  underlies  a  belt  of  country  running 
north  and  south  across  the  county,  next  east  of  that  of  the  Shak- 
opee,  which  is  probably  about  six  miles  wide.    In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  St.  Peter  is  also  caused  to  be  the 
surface  rock  by  the  cutting  through  of  the  over-lying  Lower 
Trenton  by  the  ancient  drainage-courses  of  the  Mississippi,  or  of 
its  tributaries.     Thus  there  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
Trenton  where  Bassett's  creek  enters  the  Mississippi,  above  the 
falls.     That  stream  runs  at  no  point  over  the  Trenton  limestone, 
but  over  the  St.  Peter  sandstone.     The  valley  in  which  it  lies  was 
cut  by  some  more  powerful  force  than  the  creek  itself,  and  perhaps 
by  the  Mississippi  river  before  the  last  drift  epoch.     At  that  time 
the  Mississippi  must  have  reached  the  Minnesota  valley  at  some 
point  above  Fort  Snelling,  without  running  over  the  Trenton 
limestone  at  all,  and  hence  without  causing  any  falls.     The  width 
of  the  St.  Peter  area  in  the  immediate  river  valley,  above  the  falh, 
as  compared  with  that  in  the  same  valley  beloip  thefallsy  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Bassett's-creek  St.  Peter  area,  clearly 
points  to  the  ancient  continuation  of  the  Mississippi  valley  south- 
ward by  the  way  of  Bassett's  creek,  to  the  Minnesota,  instead  of 
by  way  of  Fort  Snelling.     There  is  another  break  in  the  over- 
lying Trenton  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  leaving  the  St.  Peter 
as  the  surface  rock,  in  a  low  tract  of  land  in  the  First  Ward, 
northwest  from  the  Cemetery.     This  low  area  is  crossed  by  the 
Branch  Line  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  railroad  longitudinally. 
This  area  of  the  St.  Peter  becomes  quite  narrow  near  the  St. 
Anthony  Junction,  but  rapidly  widens  out  toward  the  south  and 
east,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  topographical  features  and 
from  information  gathered  from  dug  wells.    Just  how  far  this  St. 
Peter  area  extends  south  under  the  extensive  peat  marsh  which 
covers  a  large  tract  in  that  direction,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but 
the  Trenton  replaces  it,  at  the  surface,  within  a  mile,  since  it 
occupies  the  river  bluflfs  uninterruptedly  from  Fort  Snelling^  to  the 
19 
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Pallgrof  St.  Anthony,  and  since  Tuttle's  brook  passes  over  it  in 
joining  the  Mississippi  near  the  University. 

Its  Lithological  Characters, 

The  outward,  and  also  the  chemical,  character^  of  this  sandstone, 
in  Minnesota,  are,  so  far  as  seen,  remarkably  constant  and  simple. 
It  is  white,  '^saccharoidal,"  friable,  non-fossiliferous,  (or  almost 
so,)  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  pure  quartz  sand.  It  contains 
not  enough  lime  to  act  as  a  cement,  and  hence  can  almost  every- 
where be  excavated  even  with  the  fingers.  On  exposed  surfaces, 
as  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi,  where  dripping  water  passes 
over  it,  the  grains  become  more  firmly  cemented  together  by  de- 
position of  carbonate  of  lime  and  iron  oxide,  and  its  delicate  white- 
ness is  lost.  Indeed,  wherever  water  in  the  smallest  quantity  is 
allowed  to  trickle  through  it^  a  deposit  of  iron  oxide  is  invariably 
seen,  since  rarely,  if  ever,  is  any  surface  water  found  entirely  free 
from  that  impurity. 

The  thickness  of  the  St.  Peter  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  is 
164  feet  as  developed  by  a  drilled  well  sunk  at  E.  Minneapolis  in 
1874-5;  but  that  is  considerably  more  than  it  is  accredited  with  at 
points  further  south.  At  Chatfield,  in  Fillmore  county,  it  is  122 
V  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Houston  county  it  is 
but  75-80. 

The  St.  Peter,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  overlying 
Trenton  limestone,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  great  many  water- 
falls.    The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  are  caused  by  the  passage  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  limestone  on  to  the  sandstone.     The  latter,  • 
worn  away  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  by  the  retro-action  of  the  water, 
leaves  the  limestone  projecting  to  fall  down  in  heavy  blocks  as 
fast  as  it  becomes  too  feeble  to  support  further  its  own  weight. 
This  protecting  cap  of  limestone  extends  but  a  few  rods  above  the 
present  brink  of  the  fells;  and  had  it  not  been  that  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  taken  a  few  years  since  for  its  protection,  it  is  very 
probable  that  ere  this  the  falls  themselves  would  have  disappeared, 
or  changed  to  a  foaming  rapid,  thus  destroying,  or  greatly  damag- 
ing, one  of  the  most  important  water-powers  of  the  world.     The 
first  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  effect  of  the  water  of  the  river 
in  running  through  an  artificial  tunnel  in  the  underlying  St.  Peter 
sandstone,  and  the  collapsing  of  large  areas  of  the  limestone. 
The  water  was  immediately  excluded  from  the  tunnel,  the  sand- 
stone behind  the  waterfall  was  protected  from  the  retro-action  of 
the  water,  and  a  wall  or  dike  of  concrete  or  betan  was  constructed 
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under  the  river  in  the  sandrock,  and  below  the  limerock,  crossing 
the  Mississippi  a  short  distance  above  the  brink  of  the  falls.  This 
wall  of  concrete  has  a  width  of  four  feet  and  extends  downward 
from  the  limerock  to  below  the  bottom  of  the  river,  below  the  falls. 
The  chief  object  of  this  dike  is  to  cut  off  all  streams  of  water 
from  running  in  the  St.  Peter  and  so  perforating  it  and  eroding  it 
as  to  cause  the  downfall  of  the  limerock.  A  number  of  such 
streams,  some  of  considerable  size,  were  found  to  be  passing 
through  the  sandrock,  having  entered  it  from  the  river  at  points 
above  the  limit  of  the  limerock.  Being  under  considerable  hydro- 
static pressure  their  force  of  erosion  on  the  sandrock  was  greater 
than  ordinary  surface  streams  of  the  same  size.  One  such  stream, 
or  sheet,  of  water  was  struck  by  Mr.  Franklin  Cook,  in  sinking  a 
drilled  well  into  the  sandrock  at  a  point  within  the  gorge  some 
distance  below  the  falls,  when  the  water  rose  at  once  above  the 
surface  and  has  continued  to  flow  ever  since. 

No  fossils  have  been  taken  from  this  sandstone  in  Hennepin 
county  ;  indeed,  the  only  trace  of  organic  structure  known  to 
have  been  found  in  it,  in  the  entire  northwest,  consists  of  a  species 
of  lAngulepiSj  obtained  in  Fillmore  county,  and  described  in  the 
report  on  that  county,  in  1875. 

The  Trenton  Limestone. 

This  formation,  as  it  occurs  in  Minnesota,  comprises  three  main 
parts.  The  lowest,  only,  can  be  seen  generally  in  Hennepin 
county,  though  that  next  above  exists  also,  and  is  struck  in  wells 
at  some  distance  back  from  the  river.     Those  parts  are — 

The  Upper  Trenton. 
The  Green  Shales. 
The  Lower  Trenton. 

The  Green  Shales  are  often  called  soapstone,  but  they  do  not  con- 
tain the  mineral  constituents  of  soapstone,  and  should  not  have 
that  name.  They  are  about  20  feet  in  thickness,  but  being  rather 
soft  and  easily  covered  up,  they  are  hid  by  the  overlying  drift  or 
loam  at  nearly  all  points  along  the  river  bluffs.  Within  the  shales 
are  often  thin  lenticular  layers  of  very  fossiliferous  crystalline 
limestone,  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  which  are  literally 
covered  with  fossils  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  but  firmly 
bound  to  the  limestone  layers.  There  are  also  fossils  distributed 
through  the  shales  themselves,  which,  on  the  weathering  of  the 
shales,  wash  out  in  perfect  preservation.     Orthis  LynXy  Rhyn- 
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choneUa  capax  and  Chaetetes  Lycoperdofij  are  the  most  common  in 
such  conditions  ;  but  on  the  slabs  of  limestone  that  weather  out 
of  the  shales  are  often  a  great  many  minute  fossil  forms  of  encrust- 
ing corals,  as  well  as  other  species  of  brachiopods.  The  Green 
Shales  may  be  seen  at  Finn's  Glen,  about  three  miles  below  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  where  a  little 
stream  enters  the  Mississippi. 

The  Lower  Trenton  is  tpyically  that  which  occurs  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  thence  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Paul.  It  has  generally  the  followi^g  alternation  of  parts  in 
descending  order : 

1.  Impure  llmestoDe 9-12  feet. 

2.  CalcareooB  shale 4-  6  feet. 

8.    ArgiUaceoas  limestone 15  feet. 

The  above  are  the  main  distinctions  as  seen  in  Hennepin  county. 
The  characters  of  No.  1  are  not  always  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  whole  thickness  designated,  but  they  are  apt  to  fade 
out  downward  being  replaced  by  some  of  the  characters  of  No.  2  ; 
which  also  exhibits  a  tendency  to  pass  gradually  into  the  rock  of 
No.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  generally  a  thin  stratum 
of  shale  exactly  like  the  most  of  No.  2,  under  the  limerock,  and 
lying  on  the  St.  Peter  sandstone. 

The  following  more  special  section  will  show  the  alternations 
referred  to,  as  they  appear  at  the  quarry  of  E.  Malony,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  below  the  University,  at  Minneapolis  : 

Section  of  the  Trenton  below  the  University. 

No.  1.— Impure  limestone,  crystalline,  rough  to  the  touch,  hard,  but 
splitting  to  thin  lenticular  chips  under  the  weather.  This  is  of 
a  blue  color  wilhin,  but  on  exposed  surfaces  becomes  a  dirty 
buff.  The  grain  is  close,  except  for  the  cavities  resulting  ft'om 
absorbed  fossils.  The  ft'agments  into  which  the  stone  weathers 
out  are  brittle  and  somewhat  sonorous.  It  is  very  fossiliferous 
especially  with  Strophomena  deltoidea.  It  also  has  frequently, 
associated  with  this,  Strophomena^  a  species  of  Orthis,  which  is 
perhaps  costalU,  species  of  Murchisonia,  Leperditiay  Edmondia, 
and  occasionally  of  Asaphus.  Thickness  not  Ailly  exposed ;  seen 
about 8  ft. 

No.  2.~Similar  to  the  last,  but  gradually  becoming  more  impure  with 
shale,  the  fossils  being  gathered  more  into  sheets  or  layers, 
making  mere  calcareous  belts r...    2ft. 
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No.  8.— Green  shale,  calcareous,  weathering  blae,  with  bat  few  fossils. 
Occasionally  is  found  a  large  specimen  of  Endoceras  magniven" 
trum,  H.,  in  this  shale,  the  form  only  being  preserved,  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  black  film  of  bituminous  matter 4  ft.  8  in. 

No.  4.— The  last  passes  gradually  into  a  calcareous  shale  resembling 
the  well-known  building  rock  of  this  place,  in  which  still  there 
are  few  distinguishable  fossils.  This  stone  is  sometimes  used 
for  rough  walls,  or  in  protected  positions.  It  is  markedly  set 
off  flrom  the  rock  below  by  a  projecting  shoulder  formed  by  the 
upper  portion  of  No.  6 2ft.4tn. 

No.  S.^The  building  stone  of  this  place,  and  St.  Paul.  This  stone  is 
rather  too  argillaceous  to  be  a  reliable  building  material,  yet  is 
extensively  used.  The  shale  is  intimately  disseminated  through 
the  calcareous  layers,  without  showing  regular  lamination,  yet 
causes  a  mottled  or  blotched  color  over  the  surfkces  when  cut 
or  broken.  The  darker  spots  are  shaly ;  the  lighter  ones  are  more 
purely  calcareous.  The  color  of  the  whole  is  blue,  which  makes 
it  have  the  appearance  of  strength  and  durability  when  placed 
in  a  structure.  The  fossil  remains  in  this  member  are  apt  to 
be  comminuted,  so  as  to  be  wholly  undistingulshable,  yet  some- 
times large  specimens  of  Endoceras  magnitfetUrumt  H.,  are  found 
in  the  layers.  Barely  also,  on  separating  the  layers  in  quarry- 
ing, a  rock-surfhce  is  disclosed  that  is  eminently  fossiliferous 
with  forms  of  BhyncJionellacapaXt  Orthis,  and  other  brachiopods 
and  incrusting  corals.  This  is  the  principal  and  most  constant 
member  of  the  Lower  Trenton.    Thickness  about 15  ft. 

No.  6.— Blue  shale,  parting  conchoidally  under  the  weather,  lying  on 

the  St.  Peter  sandstone.    Seen 2  ft. 

Total 84  ft. 

The  section  exposed  at  the  quarries  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
at  Minneapolis,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  viz. : 

No.  l.—««  Gray  rock" 8  ft. 

No.  2.—"  Soft  stone,"  (shale) 6  ft. 

No.  8.— "Blue  stone" 14  ft. 

No.  4.— Slaty  clay 2  ft. 

No.  5.~White  sandrock  to  the  river 26  ft. 

About  one  block  above  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Mississippi, 
at  Minneapolis,  the  line  of  strike  of  the  limerock  from  the  north 
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runs  down  to  the  river,  but  probably  crosses  the  river  considerably 
further  down — but  a  short  distance  above  the  Falls.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river,  above  the  Falls,  the  strike  diverges  from  the  actual 
river  channel,  and  passes  inland,  nearly  parallel,  however,  with 
the  river,  and  extends  some  miles  northwest ;  but  below  the  Falls 
the  line  of  strike  is  very  near  the  river,  and  indeed  constitutes  the 
bluff  of  rock  which  encloses  the  gorge.  The  valley  occupied  by 
Bassett's  creek  is  wider  and  deeper  cut  in  the  rock  than  that  of  the 
Mississippi  below  the  Falls,  as  may  be  seen  more  clearly  by  con- 
sulting the  accompanying  map,  but  the  line  of  strike  of  the 
limerock,  along  the  creek,  and  along  the  river  above  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  is  covered  by  the  loam  deposit,  which  is  not  the  case 
below  the  Falls  to  Fort  Snelling.  Below  Fort  Snelling  the  Mis- 
sissippi  bluffs  are  again  covered  and  masked  b}'  the  loam.  Above 
the  Falls  the  line  of  the  edge  of  the  limerock  forms  a  terrace 
ascent  facing  the  river,  and  about  one-half  a  mile  from  it,  and  can 
be  traced  by  this  means  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  northward 
to  Shingle  creek,  where  it  bears  westwardly  away  from  the  river, 
along  the  south  side  of  the  creek  and  becomes  lost  by  reason  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  drift ;  on  the  east  side,  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  river,  it  runs  northwardly  across  the  blocks  of 
the  Second  Ward  and  diagonally  northeastwardly  across  the  blocks 
of  the  First  Ward,  and  returns  upon  itself  toward  the  Junction  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Further  east  another  area  of  the 
Low.  Trenton  approaches  the  river,  and  its  line  of  strike  forms  a 
similar  terrace  which  extends  northward  to  the  line  of  Anoka 
county  and  beyond.  It  is  exposed  and  worked  in  one  or  two 
quarries  situated  exactly  on  the  Anoka  county  line,  northwest  of 
Sandy  Lake,  near  the  railroad.  It  is  evident  from  its  weathered 
condition  and  stained  color,  although  still  buried  under  the  loam, 
that  it  has  been  subjected,  at  this  point,  and  also  all  along  the 
terrace-like  ascent  that  it  forms,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  above 
the  falls,  to  the  action  of  water,  and  alternating  sub-aerial  agencies, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  the  water  of  the 
river,  in  times  prior  to  the  glacial  epoch  that  stained  and  shattered 
it.  Indeed  it  is  with  some  difficulty  recognizable,  as  the  same  rock 
that  forms  the  falls  at  St.  Anthony,  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
stratigraphical  continuity  ;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  quarries 
near  Sandy  Lake  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

There  is  a  gentle  dip  in  the  layers  of  Lower  Trenton  at  Minne- 
apolis toward  the  southeast.  At  the  lower,  or  iron,  bridge  it  is 
very  slight,  hardly  perceptible  ;  at  the  falls  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
one  hundred  feet ;  it  increases  soon  to  three  or  four  inches  in  one 
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hundred  feet,  and  at  Central  Avenue,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
it  is  about  five  feet  in  one  hundred  feet.  This  dip  causes  the  rock 
to  rise  from  under  the  river  and  into  the  river  banks,  finally  run- 
ning in  the  country,  as  already  stated,  half  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  river^  and  more  than  fifty  feet  above  it.  The  dip  of  five  feet 
in  one  hundred  at  Central  Avenue  is  a  little  away  from  the  river, 
so  that  sewers  will  not  empty  themselves  unless  they  are  run  at 
variance  with  the  dip.  It  does  not  continue  of  the  same  amount 
but  decreases  northwardly,  else  the  layers  could  not  lie  at  the  level 
they  occupy  where  quarried  at  points  in  the  north  part  of  the  city. 
This  change  may  be  gradual,  or  there  may  be  a  fault,  or  break,  at 
some  point  in  E.  Minneapolis,  north  of  Central  Avenue.  The  St. 
Peter  sandrock  is  exposed,  above  the  level  of  the  river,  above  the 
falls,  near  the  upper  bridge,  in  E  Minneapolis  ;  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  at  the  mill-pond  at  Shingle  creek,  two  miles  north 
of  the  limits  of  the  city. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  strike  of  the  limerock,  above 
the  falls,  leaves  the  river-bank  about  halfway  between  the  railroad 
bridge  and  the  mouth  of  Bassett's  creek,  sweeping  round  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek  so  as  not  to  cross  it,  nor  to  be  visible  in 
its  banks.  It  is  quarried  in  the  lumber  yard  opposite  Boom  Island, 
but  turns  from  their  rapidly  toward  the  west  and  south,  barely 
extending  north  of  Sixth  Avenue,  North.  It  re-crosses  the  rail- 
road between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  and  follows  the  line  of  the 
road,  but  a  block  or  two  south  of  it,  to  the  crossing  of  Hawthorne 
Avenue  where  it  turns  abruptly  .to  the  eastward,  and  southward 
along  the  north  side  of  the  lake  in  the  Seventh  Ward ;  but  whether 
it'continues  in  the  same  direction  further  than  Nicollet  Avenue, 
or  bears  more  to  the  southward  is  unknown.  The  "hardpan" 
ridge  crossing  the  south  end  of  the  Seventh  Ward  indicates  the 
proximity  of  the  strike  of  the  Lower  Trenton  along  the  south  side 
of  the  same  lake,  which  would  require  an  abrupt  change  of  direc- 
tion, again  to  the  westward,  or  the  existence  of  a  separate  area  of 
Trenton  rock  lying  toward  the  southwest.  On  the  north  side  of 
Bassett's  creek  is  another  Trenton  area,  the  eastern  edge  of  which 
enters  the  city  limits  from  the  north,  about  one  block  east  of 
Lyndale  Avenue  in  a  southwestward  course,  crosses  Lyndale 
Avenue  between  Twenty -third  and  Twenty-fourth  Avenues  N., 
passes  through  blocks  5,  6,  7,  and  8  toward  the  south,  and  again 
across  Lyndale  Avenue  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Av- 
enues N.  It  crosses  Plymouth  Avenue  two  blocks  east  of  Lyn- 
dale, and  on  reaching  the  valley  of  the  creek  it  turns  westward. 
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but  its  location  cannot  be  fbrther  definitely  traced  owing  to 
the  prsTalence  of  the  drift,  and  the  hct  tiiat  the  sorfaee  becomes 
one  of  a  generally  rolling  character.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
it  does  not  cross  the  valley  of  Bassett's  creek,  but  sweeps  round 
by  the  west  and  north  and  unites  with  itself  along  the  south 
side  of  Shingle  creek,  about  two  miles  north  o£  the  city  limits. 

The  intimate  connection  which  the  features  and  position  of  the 
Lower  Trenton  areas  bear  to  the  Post-Tertiary,  about  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  has  led  to  a  more  careful  study  of  history  of  the 
drift,  and  some  further  allusion  to  this  formation  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  The  Drift. 

The  Cretaceous. 

Although  the  Cretaceous  in  situ  has  not  been  seen  in  Hennepin 
county,  it  deserves  to  be  named  among  the  formations  of  the 
county  on  account  of  the  important  and  conspicuous  part  it  takes 
in  the  composition  of  the  drift,  and  the  strong  probability  that  it 
does  exist  in  horizontal  strata  below  the  drift  in  much  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  county.  There  is  no  portion  of  the 
county  in  which  pieces  of  lignite  from  the  Cretaceous  have  not  been 
discovered ;  and  throughout  the  rolling  area,  where  the  drift  is  a 
close  clay,  the  color  of  the  whole  mass  is  frequently  perceptibly 
tinged  with  green.  Not  infrequently  pieces  of  green  shale  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter  are  met  with  along  the  cuts  by  the  roadside 
particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  county — disintegrated  and 
ready  to  separate  on  the  least  disturbance.  .  These  of  course  could 
not  have  been  far  transported  by  the  drift  forces.  The  drift  itself 
is  greatly  thickened  by  Cretaceous  debris,  and  is  conspicuously  free 
from  foreign  stones  and  boulders  of  a  more  enduring  nature.  No 
other  Cretaceous  debris  than  pieces  of  green  fissile  shale  and  of 
black  lignite  has  been  recognized,  and  from  these  no  fossils  have 
been  taken. 

Seventeen  years  ago  there  was  some  excitement  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dayton  over  a  reported  discovery  of  coal,  about  two  miles  west 
of  the  village,  in  Wright  county,  by  a  man  named  Charles  Wil- 
liams. Upon  visiting  the  place,  the  excavation  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  two  shafts  sunk  in  the  drift,  now  nearly  refilled.  About 
the  place  the  drift  thrown  out  shows  nothing  but  drift  clay  with 
pebbles  of  all  kinds  and  colors.  One  is  said  to  have  been  about 
eighty  feet  deep.  The  general  belief  now  is  that  all  the  coal  that 
was  found  was  brought  for  the  purpose  from   St.  Paul,  as  the 
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owner,  after  vainly  attempting  to  sell  his  land,  placed  a  heavy 
mortgage  on  it  and  abandoned  the  country,  allowing  the  sale  of 
the  land  for  the  mortgage.  There  is  certainly  now  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  coal,  or  lignite,  in  the  vicinity,  though  there  are 
traces  of  the  Cretaceous  in  the  drift  which  points  to  thq  near 
proximity  of  its  layers.  There  is  also  a  reported  exposure  of 
^^  slate"  in  a  ravine  a  mile  or  so  beyond,  but  it  could  not  be  found. 


ao 
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age  of  the  Lower  Potsdam  Sandstone  of  New  York.  It  seems  to 
be  the  same  formation  in  which  the  salt  well,  drilled  at  Belle 
Plaine,  stopped  at  the  depth  of  710  feet,  though  much  less  com- 
pact  than  where  it  is  exposed  at  the  surface  in  southwestern 
Minnesota.  It  is  the  same  formation  as  the  rock  that  embrace 
the  well-known  "pipestone  "  or  Catlinite  of  Minnesota. 

Thb  Unitebsity  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  May  25,  1876. 

The  Drift. 

In  Hennepin  county  this  deposit  appears  under  still  other  features 
than  those  reported  from  more  southern  counties,  and  consid- 
erable light  is  thrown  on  the  history  of  that  interesting  epoch  of 
geological  history.  Three  important  facts  respecting  it  can  now 
be  considered  pretty  clearly  established. 

1st.  There  are  two  distinct  glacial  or  hardpan  deposits  in  Hen- 
nepin county. 

2d.  The  limit  of  the  ice  and  moving  drift  of  the  latter  was, 
toward  the  east,  not  far  from  the  present  line  of  the  Mississippi, 
between  Minneapolis  and  Fort  Snelling,  passing  between  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul. 

3d.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  have  receded,  since  the  last 
glacial  epoch,  or  since  the  retirement  of  the  lake-like  expanse  of 
water  that  filled  the  Mississippi  valley,  reducing  the  river  more 
nearly  to  its  present  size,  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota, 
at  Fort  Snelling,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles. 

The  facts  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads,  as  follows  : 

1st.  Detailed  ohservatiom  on  the  composition  of  the  drift, 
%\d.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  different  paHs, 
Zrd,     The  gorge  below  the  falls. 

1.  Detailed  observations  on  tlve  composition  of  the  drift  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

Section  1.    At  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony ^  near  the  river. 

The  drift-bank  has  been  considerably  excavated  near  McAlester 
College  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  for  use  in  the  repairs  on  the 
Falls  by  the  United  States  Engineers.     As  the  point  of  excavation 
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changes,  thus  successively  revealing  different  parts  of  the  bank, 
the  nature  of  the  whole  may  be  ascertained.  A  common  general 
section  is  as  follows: 

No.  1.    Loam 8  ft.  to  6  ft. 

No.  2.    Stones  and  boulders,  roanded,  sometimes  with  a 

considerable  thickness  of  sand 5  ft.  to  15  ft. 

No.  8.    Bed  hardpan  clay,  with  stones  and  boulders,  lying 

on  the  rock 10  ft.  to  20  ft. 

In  a  few  places  along  this  excavation  the  color  of  No.  3,  is  not 
so  distinctly  red  or  copper-colored.  It  seems  to  be  lighter,  as  if  it 
had  been  mingled  with  hardpan  of  a  later  date  which  in  much  of 
the  county  is  seen  to  overlie  the  red  hardpan.  This  shading  of 
color  pertains  only  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  deposit.  There 
are  also  places  along  the  same  bank  where  the  light-colored  or  gray 
hardpan  was  deposited  in  considerable  quantities,  and  still  re- 
mains, and  as  the  bank  recedes  a  little  from  the  river  this  light- 
colored  hardpan  occupies  the  inner  and  lower  portion  of  the  main 
slope  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  the  red  entirely,  and  give  a  false 
impression  of  its  having  replaced  it.  In  other  places  it  is  seen  to 
lie  directly  on  the  red. 

By  further  and  more  detailed  examination  of  the  same  bank  the 
foregoing  No.  2  is  seen  to  become  separated  into  two  or  three 
pretty  constant  parts.  It  is  sometimes  clayey,  and  of  a  gray 
color.  It  is  sometimes  entirely  made  up  of  gravel  and  sand  with 
belts  of  boulders,  the  alternation  of  parts  being  in  general  expres- 
sed by  the  following : 

Section  2.  Detailed  Section  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  near  the 
river. 

1.    Loam « • 8  to    6  feet. 

2(a).    The  gray  sand  and  gravel 0  to  10  feet. 

2  rb).    The  gray  stones  and  boulders 1  to  10  feet. 

2.    The  gray  hardpan Oto   6  feet 

,  8(a).    The  red  sand  and  gravel • Oto  10  feet. 

8.     ^  8  (b).    The  red  stones  and  boulders 1  to   2  feet. 

^  8.    The  red  hardpan • 10  to  25  feet. 

There  are  three  main  parts  or  members.  No.  1  is  never  want- 
ing. No.  2  is  always  seen  as  far  as  this  excavation  is  concerned, 
but  its  subordinate  parts  are  not  always  all  present.  Very  often 
2  (a)  and  2  (b)  are  the  only  portions  seen;  and  in  other  places  2 
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(a)  is  wanting)  the  only  thing  that  separates  No.  1  from  No.  3 
being  No.  2  (b).  Of  No.  8,  the  red  sand  and  gravel  may  be  absent, 
but  in  no  case  has  the  line  of  red  stones  and  boulders  been  found 
wanting.  The  red  hardpan.  No.  3,  is  the  most  conspicuous  por- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  is  always  present,  rising  sometimes  by  alter- 
nations with  No.  2,  (gray  hardpan  to  near  the  top  of  the  bluff.) 
There  is  in  that  case  always  a  loam  (No.  1)  overlying,  and  a  simi- 
lar mixture  of  red  stones  and  boulders  with  gray,  immediately 
overlying  the  red  hardpan.  The  gray  hardpan  at  this  point  is 
quite  unimportant  as  a  member  of  the  bank,  but  it  is  found  to 
embrace  very  large  boulders,  not  only  of  granite,  but  also  of  the 
Lower  Trenton  formation.  Its  color  is  very  marked  in  contrast 
with  the  red  hardpan.  The  stones  in  it  have  the  appearance  of 
glaciation.  The  red  hardpan  at  this  place  has  not  been  seen  to  em- 
brace apiece  of  the  ^  Lower  Trenton.  Its  boulders  are  usually  small, 
rarely  exceeding  ten  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  bulk  of  it  has 
only  stones,  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  red  color 
and  quartzitic  composition.  '' Greenstone"  as  a  boulder  is  also 
common  in  the  red  hardpan.  The  iron  in  it,  which  causes  the 
color,  is  peroxide^  non-hydrated.  The  iron  in  the  gray  hardpan  is 
hydrated. 

The  drift  surface  on  the  bluffis  along  the  northeast  side  of  the  river, 
at  Minneapolis,  shows  no  gray  hardpan.  The  bluffs  rise  about  one 
hundred  feet,  average,  higher  than  the  top  of  the  foregoing  section 
And  consist,  so  far  as  seen,  of  red  clay  an4  gravel.  Toward  the 
southeast,  where  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.  passes  out  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  characters  of  the  gray  and  red  are 
mingled  at  first  in  an  overlying  stratum  of  gravel  and  sand,  but 
before  reaching  St  Paul  the  gray  has  entirely  disappeared  so  that 
in  the  bluffs  at  that  place  the  drift  is  all  red  clay,  or  sand,  gravel 
and  boulders  derived  from  red  clay,  the  whole  having  a  character- 
istic prevailing  red  color.  There  are  places  where  the  shales  of 
the  Trenton  have  stained  the  drift  clay  at  St.  Paul,  but  those  are 
low  in  the  valley  and  near  the  river.  The  country  generally  at 
St.  Paul  and  thence  to  Stillwater,  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  fiftieen 
miles  east,  on  the  Wisconsin  boundary,  is  everywhere  covered 
only  with  the  red  drift.  This  statement  is  made  without  regard 
to  the  loam  which  is  found  very  generally  over  this  portion  of  the 
state.  Within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Paul  the  upper 
portion  of  the  drift  is  affected  by  the  mingling  of  gray  and  red. 
The  following  observations,  made  in  St.  Paul,  belong  to  this  gen- 
eral class  of  facts. 
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Section  8.     On  Sibley  street,  in  St.  Paul. 

No.  1.    Loam •     .2  feet. 

No.  2.    Stones  and  gravel,  mostly  limestone,  also  boulders,  large 

stones,  sloping  to  tbe  SE.and  £ 12  feet. 

No.  8.    Sand  and  gravel  in  beds  irregolarly  alternating  with  No.  2. 

Some  beds  of  gravel  are  two  feet  thick 10  faet. 

No.  4.  Stones  and  gravel.  In  this  are  some  northern  bonlders 
and  limestone  pieces,  also  pieces  of  green  shale ;  the 
large  stones  sloping  E.  and  8E ••••    20  fset. 

No.  6.    Red  sand,  horizontally  and  somewhat  obliquely  stratified, 

often  fine  and  clayey 8  feet. 

No.  6.    Bed  hardpan,  seen 12  feet. 

No.  6  above  is  often  of  the  color  of  common  red  brick,  and  is 
very  hard  and  compact.  The  stones  in  it  are  apt  to  be  small. 
The  upper  portion  at  least  shows  in  some  instances  a  kind  of  lam- 
ination which  still  holds  stones  and  is  very  sandy.  In  other 
places  it  passes  into  No.  5  gradually.  But  there  is  a  very  sudden 
and  marked  transition  from  No.  4  to  No.  6,  showing  plainly  a  dis- 
tinct deposit  and  a  different  origin.  The  iron  in  No.  4,  and  all  above 
is  hydrated,  giving  the  whole  a  yellowish-gray,  or  olive  cast,  but 
although  No.  6  consists  of  sand,  and  will  admit  water  as  freely  as 
No.  4,  it  has  only  the  red  color  of  non-hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 
Hence  the  cause  given  for  the  color  of  the  iron  and  of  the  drift 
(and  generally  accepted)  as  in  Ohio,  in  contrasting  the  upper  and 
lower  portions,  is  not  applicable  here.  Nos.  2, 3  and  4  make  sub- 
stantially one  great  deposit,  and  may  come  from  the  disintegration, 
under  glacial  water,  of  the  usual  clayey  drift-sheet  in  the  act  of 
deposition — as  the  whole  locality  is  in  a  low  spot  in  St.  Paul  where 
the  Trenton  is  broken  down  by  some  great  drainage  force.  The 
boulders  and  stones  in  No.  6  are  generally  of  metamorphic  rock, 
there  being  but  very  rarely  a  piece  of  limestone.  What  pieces  there 
are  of  limestone  are  of  some  foreign  formation  not  evidently  of 
the  Lower  Trenton.  The  stones  in  No.  4  are  nine-tenths  of  them 
from  the  Lower  Trenton. 

Descending  from  Sibley  street  toward  Wacouta  street,  and  so 
toward  the  general  centre  of  the  tributary  valley  in  which  these 
excavations  are  made,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  gradually  taper  out  and 
become  no  thicker  than  three  feet,  and  other  deposits  replace  them 
uncomformably  thus. 
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Section  i,  between  Wacauta  and  Sibley  streets,  St.  Paul 

No.  1.    Loam dtoifset* 

No.  2.    Horixontally  stratified  yellow  clay,  Tarylng  to  blae 

near  the  bottom,  with  no  stones  nor  gravel 2  to  6  feet 

No.  8.  The  same  as  Nos.  2,  8  and  4  of  the  last  section,  di- 
minishing in  thickness  from  25  feet  to  2  feet  where 
it  rans  onder  the  above  No.  2,  towards  the  lower 
portion  of  the  valley. .  * 25  ft.  to  2  feet. 

No,  4.  The  same  as  No.  5  of  the  last  section,  red  and 
clayey,  showing  obliqoe  stratification  along  the 
right  of  the  cut,  bat  horizontal  along  the  left;  at 
the  extreme  right  hand  passing  downward  into 
No.  5 — the  redhardpan...^ '..  10  feet. 

No.  5.    Stony,  red  hardpan,  seen 5  feet. 

No.  2  becomes,  at  the  crossing  of  Wacouta  street,  about  16  feet 
thick,  and  continues  horizontally  bedded,  but  with  a  gentle,  gen* 
era!  slope  toward  the  N.  E.  or  toward  the  centre  of  the  valley.  Its 
lower  portion  also  changes  to  a  quicksand.  The  gravel  and  sand 
^  of  No.  3,  of  the  last  section,  lie  sometimes  on  No.  5  without  the 
intervention  of  No.  4.  The  limestone  masses,  as  well  as  the 
granite  boulders  in  No.  8  have  their  angles  rounded  and  decom- 
posed, some  masses  even  falling  to  pieces  in  the  process  of  digging, 
though  this  is  of  course  due  largely  to  the  quality  of  the  rock. 
They  are  all  water-worn  and  stained,  rather  than  glaciated.  The 
limestone  masses  are  generally  changed  in  color  through  and 
through,  as  if  having  been  water-soaked  in  contact  with  air,  or 
alternately  in  contact  with  air  and  water,  for  a  great  many  years. 
They  are  not  blue  and  fresh  as  water-soaked  specimens  are  from  a 
quarry,  nor  so  well  preserved  as  masses  seen  along  the  gorge  below 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  There  are  spots  below  Wacouta  street 
where  this  member  (No.  3)  becomes  clayey,  making  a  gray  stony 
hardpan,  resembling  that  which  covers  the  western  part  of  Henne- 
pin county,  but  still  very  gravelly  and  stony.  This  character 
does  not  rise  above  the  lowermost  two  feet,  so  far  as  seen  in  the 
excavations  on  Wacouta  and  Sibley  streets.  Below  Wacouta 
street  the  thick  clay  (No.  2  of  the  last  section)  is  seen  lying  below 
a  layer  of  stones  and  gravel,  and  this  position  can  be  traced  in  the 
opposite  bank  to  some  distance  above  Wacouta  street,  the  clay 
gradually  becoming  thinner  till  it  allows  the  overlying  gravel  and 
stones  to  come  into  contact  with  those  of  No.  3,  the  only  remain- 
ing difiference  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  being  then  a  dif- 
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ference  in  throw,  or  slope,  of  the  larger  stones,  as  noted  in  Section 
3.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  brick -clay  at  Minne- 
apolis, at  Lake  Minnetonka  and  at  Carver,  though  it  does  not 
everywhere  make  brick  of  the  same  color.  It  lies  directly  on  the 
gravel  and  stones  of  No.  3,  with  a  sudden  transition,  indicating 
some  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  force  depositing  the  material, 
followed  again  by  a  revival  of  the  former  drainage  force,  giving 
origin  to  the  overlying  course  of  stones  and  gravel.  It  is  wholly 
embraced  within  the  period  of  deposit  of  the  gray  or  later  drift. 

The  exposures  within  the  Mississippi  valley  at  St.  Paul  may  be 
summarized  in  a  general  way  as  follows  : 

Section  No,  5.     Summarized  section  of  the  drift  within  the  mlley  at 

St.  Paul 

1.  Loam , 8  to  10  feet. 

2  (a).    Qray  Band,  gravel  and  stones 0  to  10  feet. 

2      .2  (^b).    Fine,  laminated  bloe  brlck-clay 0  to  1 6  feet. 

2  (c).  •  Qray  sand,  gravel  and  stones 20  feet. 

2.    Qray  hardpan 2  feet. 

8  (a).    Fine,  laminated  red  sand  or  clay,  the  Tripoli  of 
8.    ^  Stillwater 0  to  10  feet. 

8  (b).    Red  hardpan 10  to  20  feet. 


{ 


Outside  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  near  St.  Paul,  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  city,  the  general  aspect  of  the  drift  is  red,  partic- 
ularly toward  the  east,  the  red  hardpan,  or  its  product,  the  red  sand 
and  gravel,  rising  to  the  tops  of  the  bluffs,  the  foregoing  No.  2,  of 
the  general  section,  being  absent.  The  red  hardpan  is  sometimes 
locally  modified,  and  i§  largely  converted  by  wash  and  drainage  to 
a  coarse  sand,  as  seen  in  the  cuts  near  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Junction  with  the  West  Wisconsin  Railroad.  Along  the  north 
bluffs  of  the  river  this  character  prevails,  overlain  by  a  thickness, 
usually  not  great,  of  No.  1. 

At  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  University  the  drift  at  the 
rim  bank  consists  as  follows  : 

Section  6.     Three-quarters  of  a  mile  belofv  the  University. 

1.  Loam 5  feet. 

2.  Qravel  and  gravelly  clay 20  feet. 

8.    Red  hardpan  to  the  rock,  perhaps 15  feet. 

At  Minneapolis,  near  the  west  end  of  the  lower  bridge,  the  drift 
21 
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consists  apparently  of  gray  hardpan,  7  feet,  without  any  trace  of 
the  older  red  drift.  The  same  is  true  at  the  stone  quarries ,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  S.  E. — thus  in  more  detail  at  the  quar- 
ries. 

Section  7.     At  Bank's  Arensan's  quarry^  Minneapolis, 


1.  Loam 8  feet. 

2.  Gravel  and  stones,  the  latter  being  mostly  granitic,  bat  with  a  x 

few  pieces  of  limestone,  varying  to >  12  f)set. 

8.    Stony,  gray  hardpan  clay ^ 


Section  8.     Corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Sixth  avenuej  norths 

Minneapolis. 

1.    Loam,  stratification  not  evident;  apparently  passing  down- 
ward into  brick-clay C...  2  to  4  feet. 

a.    Brick-clay , I  to  4  feet. 

8.    Fine  sand,  lying  anconformably  ander  the  last. Ito4  feet. 

No.  1  contains  calcareous  concretions  as  large  as  peas  and  wal- 
nuts. It  cannot  be  said  to  merge  certainly  into  No.  2,  but  it 
seems  to.  The  stratification  of  No.  2  fades  put  gradually  upward, 
white  the  texture  and  composition  continue  somewhat  into  No.  1, 
becoming  also  yellow,  or  at  last  rich  brown  or  black  when  it  is 
termed  soil.  No.  2,  as  seen  in  this  exposure,  consists  of  a  long 
synclinal,  the  axis  running  nearly  north  and  south,  toward  the 
west,  so  lifted  as  to  disclose  what  it  lies  on,  (No.  3.)  It  is 
quite  calcareous,  showing  concretionary  lumps,  and  coatings,  and 
also  at  a  point  on  Fifth  street,  fresh  water  species  of  shells — though 
the  cut  there  may  be  more  nearly  the  equivalent  of*  No.  1.  This 
section  shows  that  the  source  of  the  water  which  spread  the  brick 
clav  was  towaird  the  west,  and  that  the  bottom  on  which  it  was 
spread  was  one  of  stratified  fine  sand  which  increased  toward  the 
west.  This  is  near  the  descent  to  Bassett's  creek,  and  over  the 
St.  Peter  sandstone,  (the  Trenton  having  been  broken  down,)  and 
that  stream  or  its  valley,  had  something  to  do,  probably,  with  the 
sudden  transition  seen  here  from  sand  to  brick  clay.  Although 
there  Is  at  one  point  in  this  cut  an  agreement  in  direction  between 
the  strata  of  the  sand  and  those  of  the  clay,  yet  on  close  insjiec- 
tion  it  appears  that  the  clay  came  on  suddenly. 

At  the  yard  of  the  Union  Brick  Company  (Baxter,  Woodward 
and  M'Nair)  the  clay  is  yellow,  with  some  beds  of  fine  white  sand 
to  the  depth  of  about  eight  feet,  when  it  begins  to  show  blue. 
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Upward  here  it  becomes  a  clayey  loam.  The  strata  have  a  wavy 
outline,  synclinals  and  anticlinals  following  each  other  twice  in 
about  14  rods,  rising  and  falling  six  feet. 

At  Woodbury's  brickyard,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  Union  Brick  Company's,  within  the  valley  of  Bassett's  creek, 
the  clay  is  underlain  by  a  quicksand  which  furnishes  water  that 
rises  to  within  twelve  feet  of  the  surface.  The  clay  is  about 
forty  feet  in  thickness  and  contains  thin  layers  of  sand,  inter- 
laminated,  which  becomes  white  on  drying.  The  upper  portion 
gradually  becomes  yellowish  by  exposure  and  the  hydration  of  the 
iron,  the  lower  portion  being  blue.  There  are  also  in  it  calcareous 
concretions  and  a  few  large  Unio  shells  which  are  very  fragile. 
This  clay  seems  to  occupy  the  valley  of  Bassett's  creek  generally. 
At  the  Sumner  School  house,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  this  creek, 
north  of  Woodbury's  yard,  after  drilling  throujgh  this  clay,  over 
100  feet,  an  artesian  overflow  of  water  was  obtained. 

Passing  across  Bassett's  creek,  on  Western  avenue,  and  ascend- 
ing the  bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  the  drift  is  found  to 
consist  of  the  red  gravelly  hardpan,  covered  by  a  light  loamy  soil. 
The  surface  is  rolling,  with  frequent  springs  and  numerous  lakes. 

At  Richfield  P.  0.,  Minnehaha  creek  runs  about  35  feet  below 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  and  the  banks  are  composed  of 
gravelly,  gray  or  yellow  clay.  No  red  clay  can  be  seen.  But  at 
the  school  house  in  Richfield,  Sec.  18,  on  Minnehaha  creek,  the 
well,  dug,  disclosed  the  red  drift  clay  some  feet  below  the  surface. 
At  the  Edina  Mills  there  is  a  bank  of  drift,  composed  of  clay  and 
gravel  of  th^  usual  gray  color,  containing  many  pieces  of  the 
Trenton  limestone. 

On  the  NW.  i  of  Sec.  8  (S.)  Crystal  Lake,  a  cut  in  the  Osseo 
road  shows  the  gray  and  red  hardpan  as  follows: 

Section  9.     NW.  i  Sec.  8  (S.)    Crystal  Lake. 

1.  Gray  or  yellowish  hardpan,  with  few  Cretaceous  pieces,  and 

some  boulders S  feet. 

2.  Red  hardpan  passing  into  red  sand  and  gravel  below 6  feet. 

•  The  red  passes  into  the  yellow  by  a  series  of  blotches  interchang- 
ing one  with  the  other,  as  if  coarsely  mixed.  Even  between  the 
blotches  there  is  a  sudden  change  of  color.  When  the  line  of 
union  is  not  broken  up  into  blotches  the  change  of  color  is  abrupt. 
The  late,  or  gray  hardpan  is  more  calcareous  than  the  older.  The 
appearance  of  the  red  drift  is,  as  if  there  had  been  a  lake,  or  at 
least  a  low  spot  in  it,  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  gray. 
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In  Sec.  16,  Eden  Prairie,  a  cut  by  the  road  shows  the  red  drift, 
on  a  low  level,  but  five  or  six  feet  above  the  crefek,  while  in  the 
higher  portions  the  gray  only  is  seen. 

Near  the  mill  at  Minnetonka  Qty  the  old  red  drift  can  be  seen 
in  a  little  excavation  by  the  road,  on  a  level  with  and  near  the 
creek.  It  is  overlain  by  a  course  of  stones  and  gravel,  in  which 
appears  a  piece  of  the  Trenton,  and  that  again  by  the  great  deposit 
of  the  gray  hardpan  generally  over  the  country. 

The  drift  knolls  at  Wayzata  are  of  the  brown  hardpan,  but  occa- 
sionally show  the  red  at  low  levels  where  cut  by  the  roads. 

About  the  west  end  of  Lake  Minnetonka  the  drift  is  very  clayey 
and  has  a  great  proportion  of  Cretaceous  materials.  The  water  of 
wells  is  very  hard. 

The  ridge  which  enters  the  corporate  limits  of  Minneapolis 
(Sec.  27)  is  a  spik  from  the  main  drift-bluff  running  along  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  The  most  of  it,  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  is  of  gray  hardpan  and  gravel,  with  variations  toward  the 
west  and  northwest  toward  the  red  hardpan,  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  area  extending  to  and  beyond  Cedar  Lake. 

Sec.  36,  Champlin.  The  rolling  land  begins  gradually,  the  tim- 
ber changing  also  gradually.  The  rolling  land  is  stony,  clayey  or 
gravelly,  with  patches  of  sand  as  revealed  in  wells,  and  some  places 
of  stratified  clays  near  the  flat  country.  The  stones  are  mostly  gran- 
itic, but  have  among  them,  also,  numerous  large  masses  of  light- 
colored,  fine-grained  dolomite,  which  are  burned  for  quick-lime. 
The  ridges  are  said  to  run  generally  S.  W.  and  N.  E.,  but  are  very 
irregular,  with  depressions  and  cross-ridges.  Water  is  easily  got 
in  wells  at  about  40  feet — sometimes  in  15  or  20. 

At  the  mouth  of  Elm  creek,  near  Champlin,  the  bank  is  exposed 
by  a  recent  wash,  disclosing  the  composition  of  the  plain  on  which 
are  Osseo  and  Brooklyn.  The  upper  portion  of  the  bank,  includ- 
ing the  loam,  is  18  feet,  and  consists  of  coarse  sand,  with  gravel 
and  pebbles  obliquely  stratified,  the  whole  of  a  light  brown  color. 
The  lower  portion — 25  feet— consists  of  red  hardpan  which  con- 
tinues down  to  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  traveling  the  river  road  from  Champlin  to  Dayton,  a  very 
noticeable  change  occurs  in  the  nature  of  the  surface  drift,  before 
reaching  the  latter  place.  It  becomes  lighter  colored,  shaly  or 
ashy,  with  pieces  of  slate.  About  a  mile  below  Dayton  a  large 
freshet  wash  by  the  roadside,  where  a  creek  enters  the  Mississippi 
river,  shows  an  exposure  of  about  35  feet  of  pebbly  clay  of  a  light, 
gray  color,  with  pieces  of  slate,  and  an  occasional  boulder  near 
the  bottom,  underlain  by  a  sand  of  the  same  color,  %)  feet  thick. 
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varying  to  very  fine  or  clayey, ,  stratified,  which,  washing  out 
easily,  causes  the  downthrow  of  large  masse^of  the  clay,  both  in 
the  creek  gorge  and  along  the  river  bluff.  No  red  drift  is  visible. 
The  surface  about  is  rolling,  with  occasional  boulders.  , 

At  Dayton  the  general  character  of  the  surface  is  of  the  gray, 
or  ashen,  slaty,  rolling  hardpan.  Along  the  bank  of  Crow  river 
the  drift  is  exposed  in  a  good  section. 

Section  10.     At  Dayton, 

1.  stratified  floe  sand  and  clay 10  feet. 

* 

2.  Blue  drift  hardpan * 25to80t)det. 

8.    Red  drift  hardpan • 8  tolO  feet. 

In  No.  2  are  many  fragments  of  Cretaceous  slate,  sidorite,  iron 
concretions,  (covered  with  gravel  and  cemented  by  iron  rust,) 
granitic  pebbles,  and  (Devonian  ?)  limestone  masses  which  have 
supplied  a  great  deal  of  quick-lime,  and  an  occasional  large  granite 
boulder.  In  No.  8  are  a  great  many  small  greenstone  and  quartzite 
stones,  and  but  few  that  are  large,  also  many  granitic  stones. 
Along  the  bank  of  the  river  a  piece  of  native  copper  about  the 
size  of  a  hickory -nut  was  found  by  James  Ream. 

At  the  old  bridge  on  Sec.  18,  Hassan,  or  a  few  rods  below  it,  on 
the  right  bank  of  Crow  river,  is  a  deposit  of  coarse  crag, 
three  feet  thick,  comprising  the  pebbles  and  stones  that  were 
washed  out  of  the  old  red  hardpan.  It  dips  a  little  to  the  east, 
and  shows  as  a  persistent  layer  for  30  or  40  rods,  causing  a  terrace 
in  the  surface  of  the  alluvium  of  the  flood  plain,  and  rising,  at  the 
bridge,  about  18  feet  above  the  river,  beyond  which  it  seems  to 
strike  inland  and  is  lost.  It  also  appears  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  above  the  bridge.  In  the  opposite  direction  it  finally 
runs  down  to  the  level  of  the  river,  eastward,  and  disappears.  It 
has  been  used  by  Mr.  Hoag  for  underpinning  for  his  house. 

About  the  lakes  (Mother,  Amelia,  Calhoun,  &c.,)  the  country  is 
rolling,  but  is  less  so  toward  the  southeast  part  of  that  tract;  in- 
deed the  rolling  area  gradually  dies  away  into  the  plain  in  some 
parts  of  Richfield  so  that  its  eastern  margin  is  not  so  marked.  0^ 
the  plain  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  is  gravelly  or  sandy,  very  rarely 
stony.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rolling  tract  about  Diamond  Lake. 
There  are  no  stones  in  the  fields  nor  about  the  lake  shores.  This 
seems  to  indicate  the  agency  of  water  rather  than  of  ice  in  piling 
up  these  outer  knolls,  and  in  spreading  the  gravel  of  the  plain. 
Minnehaha  creek  has  a  gravelly  bottom  all  the  way  below  Rich- 
field, at  least.  • 
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Through  sections  20  and  19,  in  the  southem  part  of  Blooming- 
ton,  the  hardpan  drift,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ferry  road,  rises 
above  the  flat  on  which  the  road  runs,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
terrace,  and  is  wooded  with  oaks,  aspens  and  ironwood.  For  some 
distance  the  terrace-like  level  on  the  surface  of  the  hardpan  is 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  road,  and  rises  about  40  or  60  feet. 
It  is  stony  with  occasional  boulders,  becoming  more  rolling  further 
north. 

At  Bloomington  Ferry  the  river  runs  near  to  the  hardpan  bank 
on  the  north  side.  The  bank  rises  140  feet  above  the  irater  in 
summer.  This  is  about  the  average,  the  top  of  the  hardpan  beinff 
of  irregular  outline.  This  includes  the  "terrace ' '  of  hardpan  men- 
tioned in  sections  20  and  19.  That  terrace  appears  to  approach 
the  river  here.  The  surface  farther  back  is  still  higher,  and  indeed 
continues  to  ascend  with  an  irregular  contour.  The  hardpan  is 
yellowish  brown  or  gray,  and  gravelly  near  the  top,  but  also  has 
afforded  some  large  granite  boulders,  that  now  lie  in  the  street 
near  the  ferry,  and  others  that  are  on  the  beach  below  the  ferry. 
The  Minneapolis  and  Chaska  brick-clay  is  seen  also  at  the  ferry, 
and  some  years  ago  supplied  a  red  brick  seen  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Chad  wick.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half,  toward  Eden  Prairie,  the 
surface  rises  apparently  about  100  feet  higher. 

The  well  of  Mr.  J.  Miller,  N.  W.  i  sec.  9,  Crystal  Lake,  was 
dug  March,  1876,  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Sommers,  who  gives  the  following 
section : 

Section  11.    N.  W.  i  Sec.  9,  Crystal  Lake. 

1.  Loam 1  foot. 

2.  Yellow  hardpao,  with  little  stones 5to   6  feet. 

8.  "Blue  black  clay"  with  do  stones  nor  bedding;  '*one 
solid  mass."  This  had  sticks  at  different  depths,  and 
small  pieces  of  Cretaceous  coal,  but  positively  no  stones. 
Small  quantities  of  water  were  met  at  15  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  again  at  25  feet 45  feet. 

4«    Sand,  boulders  and  gravel,  aU  mixed ;  clean,  with  no  clay. 

Some  of  the  boulders  being  very  large 3  feet. 

5.  Light  clay  (even  lighter  than  No.  2)  with  small  stones  but 

no  boulders ;  nothing  red  about  it 19  feet. 

6.  Mixed  stones  and  gravel ;  cemented ■ 1  foot. 

7.  Sand  with  water 2  feet. 

8.  Blue  limerock ;  rough,  not  polished  nor  scratched ;  depth 

ofwell 76feet. 
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At  Charles  Grotjann's  old  brickyard,  in  Upper  St.  Anthony, 
the  clay  contains  lumps  and  concretions  of  clay,  and  also  the  usu^ 
limy  concretions.  The  most  interesting  feature  at  this  point  is 
the  jamming  and  folding  to  which  this  otherwise  regularly  lam- 
inated brick-clay  has  been  subjected.  There  is  a  thrust-up  place 
near  the  river,  at  the  brickyard,  which  shows  these  laminations 
crumpled  and  broken,  with  a  sudden  transition  upward  into  gravel 
and  sand,  which  is  unconformably  stratified.  This  might  possibly 
have  been  done  by  floating  ice  in  the  river  at  some  earlier  stage 
of  the  valley  when  the  river  may  have  covered  this  level  which  is 
15  or  18  feet  higher  than  the  usual  freshet  rise  of  the  water.  Yet 
it  hardly  seems  attributable  to  that  cause,  since  it  is  not  only  cov- 
ered with  the  loam,  which  is  referable  to  that  last  high  stage,  in 
undisturbed  continuity,  but  is  so  deeply  within  the  bank  that 
crowding  ice  could  hardly  reach  it.  The  terrace  flat  of  Upper  St. 
Anthony,  underlain  by  the  brick-clay,  is  25  feet  higher  than  the 
river. 

The  highest  drift  knolls  in  the  neighborhood  of  Minneapolis  are 
in  Anoka  county,  about  Sec.  24  Manomin,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sullivan's  and  Moore's  lakes,  but  east  of  them.  They  are  of  red 
drift  clay,  with  gravel  and  granitic  boulders,  yet  the  boulders  are  not 
80  common  as  might  be  expected  from  the  iact  that  these  areas  suf- 
fered the  exposure  and  surface  drainage  incident  to  the  last  glacial 
epoch.  The  soil  is  clayey,  and  loamy,  but  between  the  blufls  and 
the  river  are  extensive  sandy  flats.  Little  wet  spots,  even  lakes 
and  swales  which  never  become  dry,  lie  between  these  knolls.  These 
hills  continue  SE.  toward  Bower's  Lake  in  Ramsey  county.  The 
high  hill  north  of  and  near  Bower's  Lake  is  130  feet  higher  than 
the  NE.  corner  of  Moulton's  Nursery,  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
average  height  for  the  hardpan  drift  bluffs  along  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  From  the  Nursery  to  the  foundation  of  the  University 
is  a  further  descent  of  110  feet;  thence  to  the  river  at  the  Univer- 
sity 137  feet,  making  a  total  descent  from  the  high  knolls  at 
Bower's  to  the  river  below  the  falls,  in  the  rapids  near  the  Uni- 
versity, of  377  feet. 

On  section  12,  Crystal  Lake,  near  the  mouth  of  Shingle  creek, 
in  digging  a  well  for  Mr.  J.  Kesler,  Mr.  0.  E.  Spear  found  a  stick 
as  large  as  his  wrist  in  a  blue  clay,  (the  brick-clay)  that  had  no 
stones  nor  gravel,  about  18  feet  beneath  the  s\irface. 

On  the  N.  E.  i  sec.  12,  Crystal  Lake,  at  Peterson  and  Swan- 
sen's  brickyard,  this  same  clay  is  manufactured  into  cream  colored 
brick.    It  is  obtained  in  the  immediate  river-bank,  and  runs  appa- 
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rently  beneath  the  river.    It  is  blue,  stoneles^  and  horizontally 
stratified. 

\    Section  13.    N.  E.  i  Sec.  12,  Crystal  Lake,  at  Petetson  and  Stoan- 

sen* 8  Brickyard. 

1.  Loam 8  feet. 

2.  Sand,  gravel  and  pebbles ;  stratifled ;  sometimes  rusty 4  to  6  feet. 

8.  Brick-clay;  blue;  horizontally  bedded 16  feet. 

4.  Slope  to  the  river;  apparently  clay 15  feet. 


* 


An  ideal  section  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  this  place, 
(near  the  mouth  of  Shingle  creek,)  would  be  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing diagram.  This  is  based  on  the  observed  exposures  of  the 
various  parts  in  such  topographical  positions  as  indicate  its  cor* 
rectness : 
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The  above  figure  represents  the  brick-clay  as  lying  immediately 
on  the  St.  Peter  sandstone,  because  at  that  point  no  drift-clay  can 
be  seen  to  lie  between  them.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
a  deposit  of  drift-clay,  perhaps  both  the  red  and  the  gray,  runs  be- 
low the  brick-clay,  as  seen  at  St.  Paul ;  or  at  least  that  such  a 
deposit  ante-dated  the  brick-clay,  though  sudsequently  perhaps 
entirely  swept  away. 

Further  information  concerning  the  drift  was  sought  for  in  (Je- 
velopments  of  the  common  wells  throughout  the  country.  The 
following  table  shows  the  result : 
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2.     Geographical  distribution  of  the  different  parts, 

(a).     The  red  hardpan. 

This,  which  from  its  position  must  be  regarded  the  oldest  of  the 
different  parts,  is  found  exclusively  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  St.  Paul,  and  through  Washing- 
ton county  to  Stillwater.  It  seems  to  be  the  principal  deposit, 
rising  from  immediate  contact  with  the  indurated  rocks  to  the 
surface  of  the  country.  It  is  locally  modified  by  the  loss  of  its 
clay,  so  as  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  or, 
in  other  |)laces,  of  stones  and  boulders.  Along  the  main  valleys, 
as  at  St.  Paul  and  at  Stillwater,  its  upper  portion,  to  the  thick- 
ness sometimes  of  twenty  feet,  consists  of  very  fine  clay,  which 
yet  seems  to  contain  a  large  per  c&nt.  of  silica,  (nearly  75  per  cent, 
according  to  Prof.  Peckham,)  the  whole  derived  doubtless  from  the 
gentle  washing  of  the  red  hardpan.  This  fine  red  clay  has  been 
referred  to  in  a  former  report  as  possibly  pertaining  to  the  Greta- 
ceous.  Its  color  is  due  to  non-hydrated  ferric  oxide.  The  red 
hardpan  also  appears  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  the  surface 
of  the  drift,  and  constituting  its  principal  mass,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  township  of  Minneapolis,  in  the  rolling  tract  that  em- 
braces lakes  Calhoun  and  Cedar ;  also  northwardly  to  Bassett's 
creek  ;  also,  with  some  modifications  in  much  of  the  townships  of 
Richfield,  Eden  Prairie  and  Minnetonka.  As  a  loam  covers  much 
of  this  part  of  the  county  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the  exact  limit 
of  its  distribution.  There  is  a  rolling  belt  of  small  timber,  (oaks 
and  aspens,)  that  extends  north  and  south  across  this  part  of  the 
county,  which  seems  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  superficies  of  the 
old  red  drift  clay  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  In  general  that  is 
the  timber  that  characterizes  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Even 
within  this  area  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  there  are  spots  where 
the  color  of  the  hardpan  is  modified  toward  the  gray  color  ;  and 
other  places  where  there  are  important  deposits  of  gray  hardpan 
overlying  the  red.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  northern 
part  of  Minneapolis,  and  in  Crystal  Lake  townships,  covering  the 
locality  at  which  the  Mississippi  seems  to  have  been  deflected  from 
its  old  channel.  The  extensive  flat  in  eastern  Minneapolis,  Rich- 
field iand  Bloomington  townships  is  also  underlain  by  this  red 
hardpan,  but  it  is  also  supplied  with  extensive  superimposed  gravel 
deposits,  as  well  as  with  patches  of  unmodified  gray  hardpan. 
The  gray  hardpan  may  be  seen  in  the  immediate  bluffs  of  the  river 
in  some  cases,  both  on  the  west  and  on  the  east  sides,  within  the 
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limits  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  but  the  red  is  found  to  lie  nearly 
everywhere,  under  this  flat  as  the  lowest  portion  of  the  drift.  The 
red  extends  under  the  gray  hardpan  an  unknown  distance  west- 
ward. It  is  seen  in  deep  valleys  and  excavations  along  the  central 
portions  of  the  county,  but  with  decreasing  frequency  toward  the 
west  and  northwest,  until  nothing  is  known  of  it,  at  least  within 
the  limits  of  Hennepin  county. 

(b)     The  Gray  Hardpan, 

This  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  gradually  becoming 
thinner  toward  the  east  and  southeast.  Within  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  it  extends  at  least  to  St.  Paul,  found  in  the  depressions 
between  the  rock  bluffs,  or  in  the  lower  depressions  in  the  old 
drift-surface.  In  those  areas,  however,  not  embraced  within  the 
river  valley,  nothing  has  been  seen  of  the  gray  hardpan  as  far  east 
as  St.  Paul.  The  gray  hardpan,  or  the  gravel,  sand  and  stones 
that  result  from  its  modification,  seems  to  be  spread  generally  over 
the  upper  flats  and  terraces  that  exist,  from  different  causes,  along 
the  river  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  begins  to  be  mingled 
with  the  red  drift,  and  finally  to  cover  it  entirely,  within  the  limits 
of  Minneapolis.  The  conspicuous  ridge  of  hardpan  within  the 
city,  (sec.  27,)  is  of  a  gray  color,  but  it  blends  with  the  main  river 
bluffs  toward  the  northwest,  along  the  west  side  of  Bassett's  creek, 
and  loses  its  distinctive  characters.  The  gray  color,  however, 
prevails  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  creek,  through  a  rolling 
tract  of  country,  and  into  Crystal  Lake  township — and  thence, 
uninterruptedly,  northwestwardly.  The  gray  hardpan  surface  is 
specially  characterized  by  heavy  timber,  particularly  after  passing 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  beyond  the  area 
liable  to  its  modified  conditions.  It  is  observable  that  the  eastern 
line  of  the  Big  Woods,  properly  so-called,  (i.  e.  comprising  large 
trees  of  Sugar  Maple,  Bitternuts,  Elm,  Bass,  Oaks,  &c.,)  nearly  co- 
incides with  the  eastern  line  of  the  unmodified  gray  hardpan,  and 
approaches  the  Mississippi  river  at  Champlin,  actually  reaching  the 
river  bluffs  a  few  miles  below  Dayton.  This  line  may  be  said  to 
run,  in  general,  from  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Minnetonka  to  Champ- 
lin. Whatever  gray  hardpan  is  found  to  the  east  of  that  line,  or 
to  the  southeast,  speaking  generally,  seems  to  have  been  mingled 
with  the  red,  and  to  have  lost  much  of  its  clay.  It  is  hence  often 
converted  to  a  gray  gravel  and  sand,  and  is  in  many  places  replaced 
by  red  hardpan  or  by  red  gravel  and  sand.  A  gray  gravel  which 
varies  to  a  hardpan,  is  spread  out  over  the  flat  on  which  Minne- 
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apoliS  stands.     This  is  covered  by  the  loam,  and  is  underlain  by 
the  red  hardpan. 

(c)     The  Brick'Clay. 

This  is  found  particularly  within  the  valley  of  Bassett's  creek, 
and,  above  its  mouth,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  very 
rarely  rises  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  Trenton  terrace,  but 
has  a  thickness,  as  shown  by  the  well  sunk  at  the  Sumner  School 
house,  of  over  100  feet  in  some  places.  A  similar  clay,  supposed , 
to  be  of  cotemporaneous  origin,  is  seen  embraced  between 
deposits  of  gravel  and  boulders,  at  St.  Paul,  as  shown  by  the  gen- 
eral section  at  that  place,  and  lying  above  the  gray  hardpan. 
A  similar  stratified  clay  is  found  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  and  at 
Carver,  in  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota. 

The  general  distribution  of  these  parts^  in  the  vicinity  of  Min- 
neapolis, is  shown  by  the  accompanying  map,  but  a  great  many 
details,  and  exceptions  are  disregarded. 

At  Banks  Arenson's  quarry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  the  State  University,  the  gray  hardpan,  which  is 
stripped  off  the  rock  for  quarrying,  lies  over  a  glaciated  rock- 
surface,  the  marks  running  N.  NW.  and  S.  SE.  While  these 
marks  correspond  with  the  general  direction  of  the  river  at  this 
point,  their  regularity  and  persistence  over  a  large  surface  preclude 
their  having  been  caused  by  the  action  of  the  water  of  the  river. 
The  quarry  has  also  been  worked  back  from  the  line  of  the  strike 
of  the  bluffs,  and  this  stripping  is  about  four  rods  back  from  the 
old  line.  The  marks  are  also  immediately  overlain  by  a  stony 
hardpan  which  is  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  being  olive-colored  or 
earthy,  not  red  like  that  which  lies  on  the  rock  generally  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river. 

Glacial  striae  on  Hennepin  Island,  above  the  paper-mill,  run  32 
West  of  North,  by  compass. 

When  the  rock-surface  was  exposed  for  the  City  Market,  it  was 
not  striated,  but  polished  and  scratched  promiscuously. 

The  rock-surface  is  said  to  be  glaciated  on  Nicollet  Island,  but 
no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  taking  the  direction. 

According  to  Col.  J.  B.  Clough,  of  Minneapolis,  a  piece  of 
native  copper  weighing  70  pounds  was  taken  from  the  drift  in  a 
R.  R.  cut,  on  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  about  13  miles 
S.  W.  of  Minneapolis,  in  1872. 

A  piece  weighing  about  two  pounds  was  found  in  the  fall  of 
1874,  in  grading  the  streets  of  Minneapolis. 


o 
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Mr.  W.  D.  Hurlbut  has  also  found  several  pieces  in  the  drift 
near  Rochester,  in  Olmsted  county. 

3.     The  Gorge  below  the  Falls. 

From  the  Falls  to  Fort  Snelling  the  gorge  between  the  rock 
bluffs  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  widths  and  the  rock  has  a 
freshly-broken  appearance,  the  large  fragments  thrown  down  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  as  the  falls  receded,  still  existing  in  the 
talus  along  the  bluffs.  Throughout  this  distance  (nine  miles)  the 
rocks  lie  horizontal,  hence  the  recession,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
that  element,  has  been  of  uniform  rate.  The  hight  of  the  bluff 
above  the  river  remains  also  nearly  the  same  throughout  this 
entire  distance,  increasing  a  little  perhaps  near  Fort  Snelling. 
The  relative  length  of  time  during  which  the  rocks  of  this  gorge 
have  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  forces,  compared  to  that  of  the 
bluffs  below  Fort  Snelling,  or  to  that  in  the  ancient  valley  now 
occupied  by  Bassett's  creek,  is  indicated  by  the  depth  to  which 
they  have  been  weathered  or  stained.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
same  rock  may  present  different  colors  &om  the  effect  of  atmos 
pheric  agents.  The  Lower  Trenton,  for  instance,  is  blue  within, 
when  freshly  quarried  at  fresh  exposures.  That  is  the  color  it  has 
in  all  the  quarries  below  the  falls  at  Minneapolis,  and  which 
it  shows  in  deep  quarrying  at  St.  Paul.  This  color  is  met  .with 
either  immediately  at  the  surface,  as  at  the  Falls,  or  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  surface  as  at  Fort  Snelling.  •  When  weathered 
long,  the  stained  coating  becomes  thickened.  The  stone  then  is 
either  rusty-buff,  or  yellowish  and  dirty,  resulting  from  the  oxyda- 
tion  and  hydration  of  the  iron  which  it  contains.  This  color 
may  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  depending  on  the 
porosity  of  the  rock,  and  the  length  of  exposure.  At  quarries 
above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  near  the  mouth  of  Bassett's  creek, 
this  stained  condition  is  found  to  penetrate  the  whole  Lower 
Trenton,  the  rock  at  the  same  time  having  become  more  easily 
separable  along  some  of  its  bedding  planes,  and  also  more  firmly 
cemented  by  the  permeation  of  the  iron  through  the  more  shaly 
parts.  The  same  change  is  visible  in  the  old  river  hluSs  above 
the  falls  where  the  Lower  Trenton  is  wrought  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Shingle  creek,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  quarries  in  Upper  St.  Anthony. 

The  gorge  below  Fort  Snelling,  where  the  Minnesota  and  the 
Mississippi  unite,  is  about  a  mile  wide,  between  the  rock-bluffs;  and 
the  Minnesota  above  Fort  Snelling  has  the  same  width  between 
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the  rock-bluffs.  Besides  the  aspect  of  greater  age,  as  indicated  by 
the  greater  change  of  color  in  the  rock  \)elow  Fort  Snelling,  the 
bluffs  themselves  are  smoothed  and  the  rook  hid  by  drift  and  loam 
since  the  action  of  the  river  ceased.  The  top  of  the  rock  along 
the  gorge  above  the  fort  is  surmounted  with  a  thickness  of  drift 
gravel  and  clay,  which  shows  a  section,  as  cut  by  the  river,  con- 
tinuous, perpendicularly,  with  the  rock-bluff  itself.  This  thick- 
ness of  drift  is  nearly  uniform  from  the  Fort  to  the  Falls,  and  indi- 
cates the  spreading  of  the  drift  before  the  recession  of  the  Falls  ; 
but  below  Fort  Snelling  (with  a  single  exception,  to  be  noted,) 
the  rock-bluff  is  generally  hid  by  a  subsequent  accumulation  of 
drift.  The  same  is  true  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Minnesota  above  the 
Fort.  This  subsequent  accumulation  is  so  abundant  above  the 
Fort  along  the  Minnesota,  that  the  strike  of  the  Trenton  limestone 
is  totally  hid  within  less  than  a  mile. 

The  direction  of  the  Mississippi  changes  at  Fort  Snelling,  mak- 
ing a  right  angle,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  £.,  but  the  change  is  caused 
by  its  entering  the  wide  gorge  which  runs  in  that  direction.  The 
wide  valley  in  which  the  Minnesota  runs  is  out  of  proportion  with 
the  amount  of  water  which  it  carries,  but  its  valley  continues  of 
the  same  width,  and  in  the  same  direction  beyond  the  confluence 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  valley  taking  the  latter  name. 

Below  Fort  Snelling,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  is  a 
low,  long,  alluvial  island,  (Pike  Island,)  running  to  a  point  down- 
stream. The  existence  of  this  island,  which  lies  in  the  wide  gorge, 
and  which  must  have  been  formed  since  the  excavation  of  the 
gorge,  points  directly  to  some  force  not  now  existing  ;  since  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  streams  uniting,  instead  of  accumulation, 
would  be  the  reverse  under  normal  conditions.  If  the  volume  of 
the  two  rivers  were  to  be  increased  so  as  to  have  sufficient  mo- 
mentum to  move  the  substructure  of  Pike  Island,  the  result  would 
be  the  gradual  destruction  and  removal  of  the  island,  instead  of  its 
increase.  The  retardation  of  the  current  causes  it  to  drop  sedi- 
ment, but  when  two  streams  unite,  the  current  is  not  retarded, 
but  generally  by  reason  of  closer  confinement  in  a  proportionately 
narrower  channel,  it  is  increased. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  just  below  the  confluence  of 
the  two  streams,  shows,  for  about  half  a  mile,  a  fresh  erosion  of 
the  rock-bluff  similar  to  that  of  the  bluffs  above  the  fort,  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river  having  been  driven  against  that  bank  so  as  to 
undermine  the  limerock  and  cause  its  downfall.  This  is  opposite 
the  point  at  which  the  Mississippi  enters  the  wide  gorge.     Pike 
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Island  lies  alongside  of  it,  and  beWeen  it  and  the  debouchure  of 
the  Mississippi  into  the  wide  gorge. 

Above  the  mouth  of  Bsissett's  creek  the  Mississippi  runs  between 
rock-bluffs  of  the  same  kind  as  those  below  Fort  Snelling.  They 
are  about  a  mile  apart  and  show  all  the  above  named  indications 
of  greater  age.  They,  however,  rise  but  about  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  river,  and  are  buried  under  the  loam,  or  under  the  drift 
and  loam.  This  old  valley  continues  southwardly  by  way  of  Bas- 
sett's  creek,  and  its  course,  as  supposed,  is  expressed  on  the  accom- 
panying map  pf  the  region,  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  one 
mile.  This  old  valley  was  cut  down  into  the  St.  Peter  sandstone 
over  one  hundred  feet,  since  it  has  been  drilled  into  at  the  Sum- 
ner Schoolhouse  in  Minneapolis  without  striking  rock,  to  even  a 
greater  depth  than  that. 


From  the  foregoing  facts  the  following  interesting  hidtory  may 
be  read.  It  is  believed  that  the  glacial  theory  of  L.  Agassiz,  and 
nothing  but  that,  will  explain  the  grand  changes  which  this  his- 
tory relates. 

Prior  to  the  last  glacial  epoch  the  Mississippi  river  did  not  run 
over  the  Trenton  limerock  at  all,  but  passed,  in  a  wide,  deep  val- 
ley, similar  to  that  which  it  now  occupies  below  Fort  Snelling,  by 
way  of  the  valley  of  Bassett's  creek,  and  lakes  Calhoun,  Harriet 
and  others,  along  the  western  side  of  the  Trenton  area,  and  joined 
the  Minnesota  at  some  point  above  Fort  Snelling,  but  probably 
between  Shakopee  and  Fort  Snelling.  The  country  was  then  cov- 
ered with  the  drift  of  an  older  glacial  epoch,  and  was  probably  . 
timbered  with  species  of  trees  the  same  as  those  now  living. 

As  the  last  glacial  epoch  approached,  the  transport  of  drift  ma- 
terial was  from  the*  northwest.  After  the  closing  of  the  north- 
ward outlet  of  the  Winnipeg  waters  by  the  accumulated  ice  and 
the  perpetual  winter,  they  were  drained  southwardly  through  the 
valley  of  Big  Stone  lake  and  Lake  Traverse,  into  the  Minnesota 
valley,  and  thence  into  the  Mississippi,  past  the  site  of  Fort  Snell- 
ing. Their  volume  was  augmented  not  only  by  the  proper  volume 
of  the  Minnesota  itself,  but  by  the  dissolution  of  the  ice  of  the 
glacier  that  gradually  crept  over  the  state  from  the  north,  and 
northwest,  as  it  arrived  in  latitudes  too  genial  for  the  existence 
of  ice. 

The  land  ice  not  only  disrupted 'the  old  drift  surface  and  distrib- 
uted its  material  as  it  moved  on,  but  also  gathered  a  great  deal  of 
23 
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tke  bed-rock  itself,  particularly  of  the  Cretaceoos.  This  tiretace- 
ous  debris,  being  abundant  and  easily  transported,  gave  its  own 
shaly  color  to  the  drift  with  which  it  was  mingled,  and  even 
stamped  on  the  clay  of  this  drift  period  a  peculiar  and  character- 
istic quality,  thus  rendering  it  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
older  drift  which  was  of  a  r^  color  and  charged  with  small  red 
or  green  stones,  with  few  granite  boulders.  The  later  drifk  con- 
tains more  numerous  large  granite  boulders  than  the  older.  Round 
the  southern  limit  of  the  land  ice,  the  old  red  drift  was  thrown  up 
into  hills  and  ridges  and  shoved  into  old  valleys,  and  locally  mixed 
with,  or  covered  by,  the  gray  drift  of  the  later  period. 

In  the  valleys,  particularly  those  having  a  southward  drainage, 
the  gray  drift  was  transported  most  freely  and  distributed  most 
widely,  partly  by  the  agency  of  the  abundant  water.  The  Minne- 
sota was  much  larger  than  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mississippi 
was  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  Large  quantities  of  floating  ice 
would  also  pass  down  these  streams,  carrying  from  the  glacier, 
stones  and  gravel,  distributing  them  on  the  then  flood-plains,  the 
now  gravelly  terraces  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  margin  of  the  ice  did  not  extend  across  the  Minnesota  into 
Dakota  county. — At  least  it  did  not  obstruct  the  Minnesota  river 
so  as  to  permanently  divert  it  from  its  course,  and  certainly  did 
not  reach  far  south  of  that  river,  since  the  isolated  outliers  of  the 
St.  Peter,  (as  Castle  Rock,)  ronnd  whose  bases  the  older  drift  lies, 
were  not  destroyed.  The  ice  choked  up  the  old  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi below  the  mouth  of  Bassett's  creek,  and  filled  it  with 
drift  clay,  the  river  itself  being,  at  the  acme  of  the  cold,  reduced  to 
smaller  dimensions  by  the  contraction  of  the  field  drained,  and  by 
the  changed  topography  of  the  country  toward  the  north.  The 
river  was  thus  forced  to  pass  round  the  eastern  foot  of  the  ice 
further  to  the  southeast,  a  lake  of  standing  water  perhaps  covering 
the  valley  which  it  had  abandoned,  and  setting  back  into  a  portion 
of  the  valley  still  occupied.  This  water,  fresh  from  the  glacier, 
was  very  muddy,  and  gave  origin  to  the  brick-clay  that  lies  in  its 
old  valley,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  map  showing  the  sur- 
face geology. 

The  Mississippi,  thus  forced  out  of  its  old  channel,  after  rising 
to  the  level  of  the  limerock  of  the  Lower  Trenton,  ran  aver  the  rock, 
to  reach  the  same  valley  again  by  plunging  over  the  precipice  at 
Fort  Snelling,  thus  giving  birth  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  In 
reaching  that  point  it  had  crowded  on  to  the  old  drift  bluffs  along 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  driving  them,  by  erosion,  further  toward 
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the  east,  while  the  old  valley  itself  served  to  retard,  and  even  to 
limit,  the  transportation  of  the  drift  clay  toward  the  east. 

Later,  as  the  volume  of  the  river  increased  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  ice  and  the  opening  of  the  tributary'  valleys  as  it  withdrew, 
the  waters  spread  over  the  whole  area  from  the  line  of  the  old  drift 
bluffs  on  the  east,  to  the  recently  made  moraines  along  its  west 
banks,  receiving  and  distributing  not  only  gravel  and  sand  over 
the  whole  broad  valley,  as  at  Minneapolis,  but  also  large  quantities 
of  the  gray  hardpan  clay. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Pike  Island  began  to  form ;  and  also 
that  the  current  of  the  Minnesota  was  carried,  by  the  added  mo- 
mentum of  the  Mississippi,  against  the  opposite  bluffs  below  Man- 
kato,  so  as  to  produce  new  exposures  of  the  sand  and  limerock. 

The  Falls  must  have  begun  at  Fort  Snelling  near  the  acme  of 
the  cold,  as  the  effect  of  the  ice  is  not  important  at  any  points 
south  or  east  of  the  mouth  of  Bassett's  creek.  They  have  occupied 
the  interval  of  time  elapsed  since  then  in  receding  to  their  present 
position.  Were  it  possible  to  establish  a  unit  of  recession  for  a  cal- 
culation, the  length  of  that  interval  could  be  computed.  The  rate 
has  been  much  greater  since  the  construction  of  dams  and  mills, 
diverting  the  water,  or  concentrating  it  at  points  ;  and  hence  the 
data  of  recession  since  the  permanent  occupancy  of  the  region,  are 
valueless  for  this  purpose.  The  only  other  means  of  estimating 
the  rate  of  natural  recession  is  to  employ  the  statements  of  the 
early  travelers  who  have  described  the  Falls.  Their  discoverer  was 
Father  Louis  Hennepin.  In  returning  from  his  captivity  among 
the  Dakotas,  he  saw  the  Falls  in  July,  1680,  and  briefly  describes 
them  as  follows:  "This  fall  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a  rocky  island  of  pyramidal  form." 

"  In  ascending  this  river  ten  or  twelve  leagues,  navigation  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  fall,  which  we  named  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  whom  we  had  chosen  as  patron  of  our  enterprises.  This 
fall  is  50  or  60  feet  in  hight,  and  has  an  island  of  rock,  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  in  the  middle  of  the  chute.*'  (See  the  Amsterdam 
edition  of  Hennepin's  works,  1704,  chapter  44,  p.  319.)  A  trans- 
lation of  Hennepin's  narration  is  found  in  the  Historical  Collec- 
tiotis  of  Lotiisianaj  Part  IV y  in  which  he  gives  "40  or  50"  feet  as 
the  hight  of  the  fall. 

In  the  London  edition  of  Carver's  journal,  1778,  p.  69,  Carver 
thus  describes  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  as  he  saw  them  in  1766  : 
"  This  amazing  body  of  waters,  which  are  above  250  yards  over, 
form  a  most  pleasing  cataract;  they  fall  perpendicularly  about  30 
ft.,  and  the  rapids  below,  in  the  space  of  300  yards  more,  render 
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the  descent  considerably  greater.  ♦♦•♦♦♦  jj^  q^^  ^i^. 
die  of  the  falls  stands  a  small  island,  about  40  feet  broad,  and  some- 
what longer,  on  which  grew  a  few  cragged  hemlock  and  spruce 
trees;  and  about  half  way  between  this  island  and  the  eastern 
shore  is  a  rock  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall  in  an  oblique  po- 
sition, that  appeared  to  be  about  five  or  six  feet  broad,  and  30  or 
40  long.  *  *  *  *  At  a  little  distance  below  the  fails  stands  a 
small  island,  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  on  which  grow  a  great 
number  of  oak  trees,  every  branch  of  which,  able  to  support  the 
weight,  was  full  of  eagles*  nests." 

The  engraving  accompanying  this  description  is  that  seen  in 
Winterboitain'8  America^  and  is  reproduced  in  Harper's  New  MotUh- 
ly  Magazine  for  October^  1875,  and  wrongly  attribuijed  to  Father 
Hennepin.  Carver's  original  engraving  shows  an  island  above  the 
falls,  which  is  omitted  in  the  copy  in  Harper's.  Carver  states  on 
the  engraving  that  the  breadth  of  the  fall  is  about  600  feet.  This  en- 
graving shows  an  insignificant  island  just  in  the  brink  of  the  falls, 
extending  neither  below  nor  above  the  falls,  and  an  apparently 
detached  block  of  limerock  lodged  on  the  brink  between  it  and  the 
eastern  (or  northern)  shore.  In  the  stream  below  the  falls  is  rep- 
resented a  larger  low  island,  not  rocky,  but  alluvial,  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  covered  with  timber. 

Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  visited  the  falls  of  Sti  Anthony  Sept.  30, 1805. 
His  journal,  published  in  London  in  1811,  is  entitled:  Exploratory 
Travels  through  the  Western  Territories  of  North  America  in  1805- 
6-7.  He  says  of  the  falls:  "The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  did  not 
strike  me  with  that  majestic  appearance  which  I  had  b^n  taught 
to  expect  from  the  descriptions  of  other  travelers.  On  an  actual 
survey  I  find  the  portage  to  be  260  poles,  but  when  the  river  is 
not  very  low,  boats  ascending  may  put  in  31  poles  below  at  a  large 
cedar  tree,  which  would  reduce  it  to  229  poles.  The  hill  on  which 
the  portage  is  made  is  69  ft.  ascent,  with  an  elevation  at  the  point 
of  debarkation  of  45°.  The  fall  of  the  water  between  the  point  of 
debarkation  and  of  re-loading  is  58  feet;  the  perpendicular  fall  of 
the  chute  is  16i  feet;  the  width  of  the  river  above  the  chute  627 
yards,  below  209.  In  high  water  the  appearance  is  much  more 
sublime,  as  the  great  quantity  of  water  then  forms  a  spray  which 
in  clear  weather  reflects  from  some  positions  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  covers  the  falls  in  gloom  and 
chaotic  majesty." 

Major  Stephen  H.  Long  visited  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  a 
six-oared  boat  in  1817.  His  journal,  which  was  not  published  till 
I860,  and  then  by  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  gives  a  more 
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minute  description  of  the  Falls  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  courtesy  of  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill  renders  it  possible  to  give 
a  transcript  from  this  rare  document.*  "The  perpendicular  fall 
of  the  water  at  the  cataract,  as  stated  by  Pike  in  his  journal,  is 
sixteen  and  a  half  feet,  which  I  found  to  be  true  by  actual  meas- 
urement. To  this  hight,  however,  four  or  five  feet  may  be  added 
for  the  rapid  descent  which  immediately  succeeds  the  perpendicular 
fall  within  a  few  yards  below.  Immediately  at  the  cataract  the 
river  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  island  which  extends  consid- 
erably above  and  below  the  cataract,  and  is  about  five  hundred 
yards  long.  The  channel  on  the  right  side  of  the  island  is  about 
three  times  the  width  of  that  on  the  left.  The  quantity  of  water 
passing  through  them  is  not,  however,  in  the  same,  proportion,  as 
about  one-third  part  of  the  whole  passes  through  the  left  channel. 
In  the  broadest  channel,  just  below  the  cataract,  is  a  small  island 
also,  about  fifty  yards  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  Both  of 
these  islands  contain  the  same  kind  of  rocky  formation  as  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  are  nearly  as  high.  Besides  these  there 
are  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  cataract  two  islands  of  very 
inconsiderable  size,  situated  in  the  right  channel  also.  The  rapids 
commence  several  hundred  yards  above  the  cataract,  and  continue 
about  eight  miles  below.  The  fall  of  the  water,  beginning  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids,  and  extending  two  hundred  and  sixty  rods  down  the 
river  to  where  the  portage  road  commences,  below  the  cataract,  is, 
according  to  Pike,  fifty -eight  feet.  If  this  estimate  be  correct 
the  whole  fall  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  is  not  prob- 
ably much  less  than  one  hundred  feet.  But  as  I  had  no  instru- 
ment sufficiently  accurate  to  level,  where  the  view  must  necessa- 
rily be  pretty  extensive,  I  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  fall.  The  mode  I  adopted  to  ascertain  the  hight  of  the  cata- 
ract was  to  suspend  a  line  and  plummet  from  the  table  rock  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  which,  at  the  same  time,  had  very  little 
water  passing  over  it,  as  the  river  was  unusually  low. " 

Beltrami  in  18231  thus  describes  the  Falls  :  "Seated  on  the  top 
of  an  elevated  promontory,  I  see,  at  half  a  mile  distance,  two 
great  masses  of  water  unite  at  the  foot  of  an  island  which  they 
encircle,  and  whose  majestic  trees  deck  them  with  the  loveliest 
hues,  in  which  all  the  magic  play  of  light  and  shade  are  reflected 
on  their  brilliant  surface.     From  this  point  they  rush  down  a 


*  Voyai^  of  a  •iac-wxMd  %kiff  to  th4  FatiU  qf  St.  Anthony  in  1817|  ^  M€^  SUphm  B.  Long, 

t  A  PUffrimag€  in  Bttrop*  und  America,  Uadkng  to  the  dieeowery  e/  (he  soureee  qf  the 
Mieeiteippi  and  Bloody  H9er,    J.  0,  Beltrami.    London,  1S98.    Vol,  2,  p.  906. 
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rapid  descent  about  200  feet  long,  and,  breaking  against  the  scat- 
tered rocks  which  obstruct  their  passage,  they  spray  up  and  dash 
together  in  a  thousand  varied  forms.  They  then  fall  into  a  trans- 
yerse  basin,  in  the  form  of  a  cradle,  aaid  are  urged  upward  by  the 
force  of  gravitation  against  the  side  of  a  precipice  which  seems  to 
stop  them  a  moment  only  to  increase  the  violence  with  which 
they  fling  themselves  down  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  rocka 
against  which  these  great  volumes  of  water  dash,  throw  them 
back  in  white  foam  and  glittering  spray  ;  then  plunging  into  the 
cavities  which  this  mighty  fall  has  hollowed,  they  rush  forth 
again  in  tumultuous  waves,  they  once  more  break  against  a  great 
masd  of  sandstone  forming  a  little  island  in  the  midst  of  their 
bed,  on  which  two  thick  maples  spread  their  shady  branches.*' 

Keating,  who  narrates  Maj.  Long's  Expedition  in  1823,  says^ 
(Vol  n,  p.  306.) 

"  On  the  6th  of  July  we  walked  to  t^e  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
are  situated  nine  miles  (along  the  course  of  the  river,  seven  by 
land)  above  the  fort.  The  first  glimpse  which  we  caught  of  the 
fall  was  productive  of  disappointment,  because  it  yielded  but  a  par- 
tial view,  but  this  was  amply  redeemed  by  the  prospect  which  we 
obtained  of  it  when  the  whole  fall  opened  itself  before  us.  We 
then  discovered  that  nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  this 
cascade.  We  had  been  told  that  it  appeared  like  a  mere  mill-dam, 
and  we  were  apprehensive  lest  a  fall  of  sixteen  feet  would  lose  all 
its  beauty  when  extended  upon  a  breadth  of  several  hundred  yards; 
but  we  soon  observed  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
irregular  outline  of  the  fall,  by  dividing  its  breadth,  gives  a  more 
impressive  character.  An  island,  stretched  in  the  river  both  above 
and  below  the  fall,  separates  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  east- 
em  being  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards  wide,  and  the  western 
three  hundred  and  ten.  The  island  itself  is  about  one  hundred 
yards  wide.  From  the  nature  of  the  rock,  which  breaks  into  an- 
gular, and  apparently  rhomboidal,  fragments  of  a  large  size,  this 
fall  is  subdivided  into  small  cascades,  which  adhere  to  each  other 
so  as  to  form  a  sheet  of  water  unrent,  but  composed  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  retiring  and  salient  angles,  and  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  shapes  and  shades;  each  of  these  forms  in  itself  a  perfect  cas- 
cade, but  when  taken  together  in  one  comprehensive  view  they 
assume  a  beauty  of  which  we  could  have  scarcely  deemed  them 
susceptible.  •••♦♦*♦**  Concerning  the  hight  of 
the  fall,  and  breadth  of  the  river  at  this  place,  much  incorrect  in- 
formation has  been  published.  Hennepin,  who  was  the  first  Eu- 
ropean who  visited  it,  states  it  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.     It 
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was  this  traveler  that  gave  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears,  in 
honor  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  whom  he  had  taken  for  the  pro- 
tector of  his  discovery.  He  says  of  it,  that  it  '  indeed*  of  itself  is 
terrible,  and  hath  something  very  astonishing. '  This  hight  is, 
by  Carver,  reduced  to  about  30  feet;  his  strictures  upon  Hennepin, 
whom  he  taxes  with  exaggeration,  might  with  great  propriety  be 
retorted  upon  himself;  and  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  say  of  him, 
as  he  said  of  his  predecessor,  'the  good  father,  I  fear,  too  often  had  no 
other  foundation  for  his  accounts  than  report,  or  at  least  a  slight  in- 
spection. '  Pike,  who  is  more  correct  than  any  traveler  whose  steps 
we  have  followed,  states  the  perpendicular  fall  at  ^xteen  and  a 
half  feet;  Major  Long  measured  it  in  1817,  with  a  plumb  line,  frqm 
the  table  rock  from  which  the  water  was  falling,  and  found  it  to 
be  the  same.  Mr.  Colhoun  measured  it  while  we  were  there  with 
a  rough  water  level,  and  made  it  about  fifteen  feet.  The  differ- 
ence of  a  foot  is  trifling,  and  depends  upon  the  place  where  the 
measurement  was  made;  but  we  cannot  account  for  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  that  the  river  has  a  perpendicular  pitch 
of  forty  feet,  and  this  so  late  as  fourteen  years  after  Pike's  meas- 
urement. The  same  author  states  the  breadth  of  the  river,  near 
the  brink  of  the  fall,  to  be  two  hundred  and  twemty -seven  yards, 
while  Pike  found  it  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  yards, 
which  agrees  tolerably  well  with  a  measurement  made  on  the  ice. 
Messrs.  Say  and  Colhoun  obtained  an  approximate  admeasurement 
of  five  hundred  and  ninety -four  yards;  this  resulted  from  a  trigo- 
nometrical calculation,  the  angles  having  been  measured  with  a 
compass  that  was  small  and  not  nicely  graduated,  and  the  base  line 
having  been,  obtained  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  Below 
the  fall  the  river  contracts  to  about  two  hundred  yards.  There  is 
a  considerable  rapid  both  above  and  below;  a  portage  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  poles  in  length  is  usually  made  here;  the  whole  fi|dl, 
or  difference  of  level  between  the  place  of  disembarking  and  re- 
loading, is  stated  by  Pike  to  be  fifty -eight  feet,  which  is  probably 
very  near  the  truth;  the  whole  fall  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  which 
extend  several  miles  down  the  river,  may  be  estimated  as  not  far 
short  of  one  hundred  feet. " 

Mr.  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh  says  {Report  of  a  Geological  Re- 
connoissance  made  in  1835  from  the  seat  of  government  to  the  Coteau 
de  Prairie ;)  "An  island  about  450  yards  long  divides  the  Missis- 
sippi into  two  parts  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  have  a  very 
irregular  outline,  owing  to  the  soft  sandstone  being  washed  out 
unequally  in  places,  and  the  superincumbent  strata  of  limestone 
falling  down  in  large  blocks;  these  are  piled  up  in  large  quantities 
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on  the  bed  of  the  river  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  That 
part  of  the  river  on  the  north  gide  of  the  island  is  abont  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  in  width.  There  is  a  very  fine  smooth  sec- 
tion of  the  rocks  here  to  the  water,  about  90  feet.  I  should  think 
the  fall  would  not  average  more  than  twenty  feet.  •  •  •  •  • 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  lin6  of  the  falls  is  a  very  irregu- 
lar curvature,  and  measures  about  450  yards  to  the  island.  The 
hight  of  the  fall  does  not  appear  so  great  on  this  side,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  bed  of  the  river  being  so  much  choked  up  with  the 
fallen  slabs.  It  is  a  wild  rocky  scene,  but  deficient  in  interest  as 
a  waterfall  on  account  of  its  want  of  hight:** 

Data. 

From  these  descriptions  the  following  data  may  be  eliminated  : 

Hennepin,  1680 — Pyramidal  island  in  the  middle  of  the  fall. 
Hight  of  fall  60  or  60  feet  (or  "  40  or  60  feet.  *') 

Carver,  1766— Width  of  river  260  yards  (or  "  about  600  feet  ;*') 
hight  of  the  fall  30  feet ;  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  fall 
40  feet  broad  and  '^somewhat  longer,*'  with  hemlock  and  spruce 
trees,  and  another  of  an  acre  and  a  half  a  little  below  the  falls, 
with  great  quantities  of  eagles'  nests ;  an  island  also  above  the 
falls  ;  an  oblique  rock  in  the  brink  of  the  falls  half  way  between 
the  island  and  the  east  shore,  ^^  about  five  or  six  feet  broad  and 
thirty  or  forty  long." 

Pike  in  1805— Portage  260  poles  ;  waterfall  16i  feet ;  width  of 
river  above  the  falls  627  yards  ;  below  209. 

Long  in  1817 — Island  500  yards  long  divides  the  eataract  and 
river  above  and  below  the  falls  ;  channel  on  the  west  side  three 
times  that  oo  the  east  side  ;  one-third  of  the  water  descends  the 
east  channel ;  waterfall  16^  feet.  In  the  broadest  channel,  just 
below  the  cataract  is  a  small  island,  50  yards  by  30  ;  both  islands 
rocky,  with  the  same  formations  as  in  the  banks,  '^and  nearly  as 
high  ;"  two  others  of  inconsiderable  size  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls,  both  in  the  right  channel. 

Beltrami  in  1823 — Only  distinctly  mentions  an  island  in  the 
falls,  and  an  island  of  sandstone  below,  with  maples. 

Keating  in  1823 — Island  in  the  river  both  above  and  below  the 
fall,  separating  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  eastern  230  yards 
wide,  the  western  310  ;  the  island  is  100  yards  wide  ;  total  width 
(tf  river  at  the  falls  about  594  yards,  with  rough  data  ;  below  the 
fUl  the  river  contracts  to  about  200  yards. . 

i^mthersicnhaugh  in  1835. — Island  450  yards  long  divides  the 
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fall  unequally  ;  east  channel  220  yards  wide,  west  channel  450 ; 
fall  20  feet  average. 

•  In  1856,  just  before  the  erection  of  permanent  mills,  and  the 
diversion  of  the  water  so  as  to  distui-b  the  recession,  the  falls  on 
the  west  of  the  island  were,  in  general  terms,  abreast  of  the  saw- 
mill  of  Famham  and  Lovejoy.  They  had  a  bend  upward  in  the 
center  of  the  channel,  and  a  sweep  downward  near  the  west  shore. 
Their  ends  were  nearly  opposite  each  other.  The  total  width  of 
the  river,  including  Hennepin  island,  was  1,700  feet  at  the  falls. 
Putting  together  the  statements  of  the  earliest  settlers,  the  down- 
ward sweep  of  the  falls  along  the  east  side  of  the  west  channel 
met  the  island  about  100  feet  below  the  lowest  portion  of  the  flat 
undisturbed  portion  of  the  limerock  on  whieh  Famham  and  Love- 
joy 's  milldam  is  erected,  the  mill  itself  having  originally  been 
erected  in  a  little  notch  or  jog  in  the  falls,  partly  on  the  limerock 
and  partly  below  the  falls,  close  on  the  shore  of  the  island.  Since 
then  the  falls  in  the  west  channel  have  receded  about  500  feet, 
hastened  by  these  artificial  means  ;  the  falls  on  i;he  east  side,  hav- 
ing  been  more  protected^  have  not  receded  any  perceptible  amount. 

Considering  all  these  statements,  and  adjusting  their  descrip- 
tions with  each  other  and  with  the  known  position  of  the  Falls  in 
1856,  before  the  permanent  improvements  for  milling  were  made, 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  made  out : 

Hennepin  saw  the  falls  in  1680,  when  Spirit  island  divided  them, 
and  their  hight  was  much  greater  than  now.  The  river  gorge  is 
1,350  feet  wide  across  Spirit  island.  The  confinement  of  the  wa- 
ter in  this  narrower  channel  caused  the  greater  hight  of  the  fall. 

Carver  saw  the  falls  in  1766,  just  as  they  were  leaving  Spirit 
island  and  entering  on  Hennepin  island.  The  "oblique  rock" 
seen  was  the  submerged  toe,  or  lower,  rocky  end  of  Hennepin  island. 
No  doubt  the  river  completely  surrounded  the  visible  part  of  Hen- 
nepin island,  above  the  brink  of  the  falls ;  the  rock,  which  is  its  sub- 
structure, only  showing  a  small  area  in  the  fall.  The  rhomboidal 
masses,  into  which  the  limerock  is  cut  by  pre-existing  jointage 
flaws,  would  verj'  likely  cause  an  oblique  fracture  along  the  brink, 
as  piece  after  piece  fell,  as  fully  detailed  by  Keating  in  1823  in 
describing  the  west  channel.  The  width  of  the  whole  channel  at 
this  point,  stated  by  Carver  as  about  600  feet,  is  1400  feet  by 
careful  measurement.  The  island  which  Carver's  engraving  shows 
above  the  falls  must  be  intended  for  Hennepin  island  which  now 
divides  the  fall,  but  is  very  much  out  of  the  right  position— even  to 

*  These  statemanti  are  made  on  the  authority  of  Measra.  Chute,  Dr.  A.  E.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  S.  W.  Famham. 
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represent  any  island.  The  island  which  his  engraving  shows  in 
the  brink  of  the  falls  was  the  upper  end  of  Spirit  island,  while 
the  low  island  below  the  falls^  on  which  he  mentions  great  quan- 
tities of  eagles  nests,  can  be  no  other  than  the  lower  end  of  the 
same  island/  the  narrow  limerock  haying  fallen  away  in  the  inter- 
vening space,  making  really  (if  his  engraving  shows  correctly  at 
this  point)  two  parts,  or  islands,  each  being  rocky.  His  engraving 
is  the  copy  of  his  pencil-sketch,  made  probably  from  memory  after 
he  had  left  the  place,  and  the  representation  of  an  island  as  low^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  high  and  rocky,  rendered  somewhat 
necessary  to  avoid  the  hiding  of  the  falls,  and  engraved  in  London, 
would  be  pio  unexpected  error,  and  would  hardly  be  regarded  an 
imperfection,  by  any  but  a  geologist  or  a  professional  artist.  It  is 
possible  also,  if  his  sketch  was  made  after  he  left  the  place,  thcU  there 
was  really  but  one  island  of  the  whole.  His  attention  had  been  di- 
rected during  his  stay  to  the  island  with  the  eagles*  nests f  about 
which  he  speculates  at  some  length  in  his  journal,  and  to  the 
island  dimding  the  falls.  When  he  came  to  make  his  sketch  he 
represented  both  prominent  ideas  without  regard  to  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  were  topographically  related  or  united;  and 
finding  that  a  continued  high  island  would  hide  the  west  channel^ 
(his  view  being  from  the  east  bank)  which  would  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  general  effect  of  his  illustration,  he  so  reduced  the 
hight  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  island  as  to  make  it  appear  like 
another  island;  the  engraver  then  perpetuated  the  appearance,  not 
knowing  the  facts.  •  Whichever  hypothesis  be  correct,  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  island  represented  in  the  brink  of  the  falls,  to  have 
been  Hennepin  island.  Besides  the  general  agreement  of  the 
whole  account  with  the  accounts  of  future  travelers,  on  the  sup* 
position  of  its  having  been  Spirit  island,  and  the  statement  that 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  falU,  Carver's  engraving  shows  tivo 
wen  in  the  act  of  portage  of  a  cqnoe  along  the  east  shore,  below  the 
falls;  showing  that  the  view  presented  was  intended  to  represent 
the  principal  fall,  (if  not  the  whole,)  while  the  channel  on  the  east 
of  Hennepin  island  is  now,  and  al\irays  lias  been,  since  it  began, 
about  one-third  that  on  the  west  side.  Thus  Carver's  description, 
aided  by  his  very  imperfect  illustration,  fixes  the  position  of  the 
falls  in  1766  at  the  very  foot  of  Hennepin  island. 

When  Lieut.  Pike  arrived  in  1805  probably  nothing  remained 
of  Spirit  island  in  the  brink  of  the  falls,  though  he  gives  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  falls  themselves. 

In  1817,  when  Major  S.  H.  Long  first  visited  them,  Hennepin 

*  Spirit  Island  (what  was  left  of  it)  in  1S56,  was  still  the  abode  of  eagles. 
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island  divided  them  unequally;  and  Spirit  island  was  wholly  below 
the  falls,  and  is  described  as  high  and  rocky,  with  the  same  form- 
ations as  are  seen  in  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  statement  dem- 
onstrates the  incorrectness  of  Carver's  engraving  in  this  particular. 
If  Carver  did  not  see  that  high,  rocky  island,  it  never  could  have 
got  there,  whereat  exists  still,  between  his  visit  and  that  of  Long. 

In  1823,  Keating  and  Beltrami  saw  the  falls  in  pretty  much  the 
same  position  as  Long  in  1817. 

Again,  Featherstonhaugh,   in  1835,  repeats  the  same  general 
description. 

There  has  been  no  published  careful  measurement  of  the  river 
from  Fort  Snelling  to  St.  Anthony  Falls,  but  a  lining  of  the  map 
constructed  by  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren,  with  the  U.  S.  township  and 
section  lines  represented,  makes  the  distance  almost  exactly  eight 
miles.  Prof.  Rhame  has  made  for  the  survey  a  series  of  triangula- 
tions  and  chain  measurements  at  the  falls,  and  in  the  gorge  below, 
with  the  view  of  finding  the  distance  the  falls  have  receded  since 
Carver's  visit  to  1856,  and  also  since  Hennepin's  discovery.  A 
line  across  the  river  gorge  through  Spirit  island  may  represent  the 
position  of  the  falls  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  ;  another  across 
the  foot  of  Hennepin  island  with  an  upward  curve  in  the  west 
channel  will  represent  Carver's  line  of  the  falls,  and  another,  one 
hundred  feet  below  the  limerock  on  which  stands  Farnham  and 
Lovejoy  's  mill-dam,  may  represent  them  in  1866.  It  is  evident  that 
the  interval  between  Carver's  time  and  1856,  is  the  most  reliable 
datum,  the  statements  of  Hennepin  not  enabling  us  to  determine 
at  what  point  in  Spirit  island  the  falls  were  when  he  first  saw  them. 
Still,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  point  has  been  assumed  as 
that  at  which  they  were  when  abreast  of  Spirit  island  at  the  time 
of  Hennepin's  visit,  and  Prof.  Rhame  has  taken  measurements, 
from  it.  That  point  is  about  the  middle  of  the  undisturbed  limerock 
of  the  island,  and  415  feet  above  the  line  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
piers  of  the  lower  bridge  immediately  below,  in  a  large  re-entrant 
angle  in  the  undisturbed  limerock  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
which  angle  runs  from  the  top  of  the  limerock  to  the  bottom. 
The  interval  between  Hennepin's  line  and  that  of  Carver  is  300 
feet,  between  that  of  Carver's  and  that  of  1856,  is  606  feet,  making 
the  whole  recession  since  Hennepin  906  feet. 

Conclusion. 

Between  Hennepin,  1680,  and  1856,  are  176  years  ;  the  recession 
in  that  time  was  906  feet,  or  an  average  of  5.15  feet  per  year. 
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The  time  needed  at  that  rate  to  recede  from  Fort  Snelling  would 
be  8,203  years. 

Between  Hennepin  and  Carver  are  86  years ;  the  amount  of  re- 
cession was  about  300  feet,  or  3.4{)  feet  per  year.  The  time 
needed  at  that  rate  to  recede  from  Fort  Snelling  would  be  12,103 
years. 

Between  Carver  in  1766,  and  1856,  were  90  years  ;  the  leceSBion 
in  that  interval  was  606  feet,  or  6.73  feet  per  year ;  at  that  rate 
it  would  take  6,276  years  to  recede  from  Fort  Snelling. 

The  average  of  theae  three  results  is  8,P59  years  Rtill.  tli.- 
exactness  of  the  datum  between  Carver  and  1856.  is  such  Diat  the 
actual  time  of  such  receaaion  is  probably  more  nearly  expressed 
by  taking  that  only  into  the  calculation.  Tins  briugn  the  gW-ial 
period  to  a  much  more  recent  date  than  some  other  means  of  cal- 
culation ;  but  it  is  probable  that  no  other  datum  »n  exact  for  such 
a  calculation  has  ever  before  been  used. 

The  only  elements  of  possible  error  in  this  calculation  are  : — 
changes  in  the  volome  of  the  river,  and  incorrect  statement  for 
the  length  of  the  gorge  between  the  falls  and  Fort  Snelling. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  tiiese  elements  of  uncertainty,  it  is  true 
that  the  river  may  have  been  larger  during  the  first  portion  of  its 
occupancy  of  this  channel,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the 
glacial  ice,  and  the  recession  hence  more  rapid  than  during  the 
latter ;  yet  the  width  of  the  gorge  between  the  rock-bluffs  does 
not  perceptibly  change  from  Fort  Snelling  to  the  present  position 
of  the  falls.  Indeed,  the  widest  portion  >3f  this  gorge  seems  to  be 
where  the  falls  are  at  the  present  time.  Again,  the  datum  for  the 
calculation  is  all  taken  from  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  in- 
volved, and  would  more  than  balance  any  error  in  the  opposite 
-direction.  It  is  not  8lt<^ther  certain,  moreover,  that  an  increase 
of  the  volume  of  water  would  hasten  the  recession.  The  rate  of 
recession  is  dependent  on  the  rapidity  of  the  undermining  of  the 
limerock  by  the  retro-action  of  the  falling  water  on  the  loose 
sandrock.  While  the  increased  momentum  of  the  water,  incident 
to  an  increase  of  volume,  would  higkten  the  falls,  by  digging 
deeper  into  the  sandrock,  it  would  by  that  verj-  change  remove 
further  from  the  limerock  the  retro-action  of  the  falls,  and  hence 
would  leave  a  quantity  of  undisturbed  sandrock  to  support  longer 
the  limerock.  In  regard  to  the  second  element  of  uncertainty,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  gorge,  if  measured  carefully,  is  a  little 
longer  than  eight  miles  rather  than  less. 

If  the  occurrence  of  our  winter  in  aphelion,  caused  by  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  and  the  revolution  of  the  line  of  the 
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apsides,  about  11,300  years  ago,  was  the  cause  of  our  last  glacial 
period,  the  greatest  effect  of  those  causes  which  had  their  greatest 
force  at  that  time,  was  probably  felt  at  a  considerably  later  date, 
as  suggested  by  Prof.  Rhame,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  greatest 
heat  of  summer  is  not  felt  at  the  same  time  when  the  causes  which 
produce  it  have  their  greatest  activity. 

This  subject  has  been  treated  of  by  Dr.  E.  Andrews,  in  a  paper 
read  last  year  before  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  the 
writer  has  only  seen  a  telegraphic  newspaper  notice  of  it.  The 
same  data  employed  by  Dr.  Andrews  were  furnished  the  writer  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Gillespie,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers'  office,  St.  Paul,  and 
are  employed  and  extended  in  the  data  foregoing. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
1875,  Part  I,  p.  385,  for  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren's  Essay  cmcerning 
mportant  physical  features  exhibited  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Minnesota 
river,  and  upon  their  signification, 

NeiU's  history  of  Minnesota  from  tJie  French  Explorations  to  the 
present  time. 

Father  Hennepin's  works,  published  at  Paris,  Utrecht,  London, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  cities,  to  the  number  of  twenty -two  edi- 
tions, from  1683  to  1742. 

Historical  collections  of  Louisiana^  Part  IV,  contains  original  nar- 
ratives of  Hennepin  and  others  relative  to  the  early  exploration  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  translated  into  English. 

Three  years'  travels  throughout  the  interior  parts  of  NoHh  Amer- 
ica.   Jonathan  Carver,  1766-7-8. 

Voyage  in  a  Six-oared  Skiff  to  the  Falls' of  St.  Anthony  in  1817. 
By  Major  Stephen  H.  Long.  Collections  of  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society. 

Narrative  Journal  of  travels  from  Detroit  northwest  through  the 
great  chain  of  lakes  to  the  sources  of  tlie  Mississippi  river,  in  1820. 
H.  R.  Schoolcraft. 

Narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  St.  Peter,  Lake 
Winne2)eek,  &c.,  in  1823,  under  Major  S.  H.  Long;  by  W.  H. 
Keating. 

Geological  Reconnoissance  made  in  1835  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Coteau  de  Prairie.     G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh. 

Material  Resources.    Fuel. 

There  is  a  large  annual  cut  of  cord-wood  from  the  timbered  por- 
tions of  Hennepin  c6unty,  which  finds  market  at  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.     This  comprises  sugar  maple,  iron  wood,  oak,  bass,  elm 
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and  soft  m&ple.  The  price  pet  com!  varies  with  the  atringeucy  of 
the  money  market.  During  the  past  year  hard  wood  lias  brought 
five  and  six  dollars  per  cord.  Osaeo  is  an  important  primary  wood- 
mart;  but  large  quantities^are  hauled  by  the  first  owuers  directly 
into  Minneapolis.  The  county  is  generally  heavily  wooded,  the 
thinly  wooded  and  prairie  portions  being  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Minnesota  rivers,  in  the  southeastern  portion. 

Building  Stone. 

The  quarries  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  most  accessible,  are 
owned  by  the  St.  Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Company,  and  are 
leased  by  them  to  various  parties,  mainly  to  Patterson  and  Baxter. 

The  quarries  on  Hennepin  island  sre  turned  over  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  fbr  use  in  the  tunnel,  but  are  owned  by  the  St.  Anthony 
Falls  Water  Power  Company. 

The  quarries  on  Nicollet  island  are  owned  by  Eastman  and  Com- 
pany and  are  worked  by  Henry  and  Abrams.  > 

The  Mississippi  and  Rum  river  Boom  Company  have  opened 
some  quarries  near  13th  street  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  take  from  the  old  river  bluffs,  back  from  the  river,  a  thin  and 
weathered  stone  for  their  piers.  There  are  also  a  great  many 
openings  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  E.  Division,  by  parties  own- 
ing lots  that  cover  the  brink  of  the  Trenton  terrace.  In  these 
cases  attention  waa  called  to  the  rock  generally  in  making  ezcava- 
vations  for  cellars. 
I  The  quarries  below  the  University  a  short  distance,  furnished 
the  stone  for  the  older  portion  of  the  University  building.  The 
rest  of  the  building  was  constructed  from  quarries  on  Nicollet 
island.  Quarries  are  now  wrought  below  the  University  near  the 
"  Old  Cheever  Landing,"  by  Edward  Maloney,  and  Mr.  Malone. 

The  quarries  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  are  owned  by  various 
parties,  the  whole  being  cut  up  into  lots  according  to  the  city  sub- 
divisions. Banks  Arenson,  Andrew  Ernson,  Michael  Delaney, 
Holscher  and  Weeks,  Henry  Wax  and  George  McMullen  own 
those  below  the  falls  opposite  the  University. 

Three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  these  are  quarries  opened  by 
Franklin  Cook  and  Edward  Murphy. 

Quarries  in  Sec.  32,  Bloomington,  are  owned  by  H.  T.  Welles 
and  by  Mr.  Neuaer. 

The  stone  token  from  these  quarries  is,  in  general,  an  aluminous 
blue  limerock,  without  much  variation  in  characters.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  two  or  more  different,  distinct,  strata,  with  different 
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qualities  of  rock,  as  described  in  giving  the  sections  of  the  Lower 
Trenton,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  building  stone  is  taken  from 
the  same  stratum,  about  15  ft.  in  thickness,  which  is  the  per- 
sistent stratum  occupying  the  immediate  brink  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  The  rock  of  this  stratum  varies  only  with  the 
degree  of  exposure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  so  far  as  it  is 
seen  in  Hennepin  county. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  along  the  bluffs  of  the  old  river, 
as  in  the  quarries  opposite  Boom  island,  and  on  the  county  line  of 
Anoka  county,  this  rock  is  very  different,  to  a  considel*able  depth, 
from  that  taken  out  below  the  falls.  It  shows  the  effects  of  very 
long  weathering,  probably  dating  from  pre-glacial  times.  These 
differences  are  all  accounted  for  by  the  known  effect  of  water  and 
iron,  with  the  aid  of  time,  oti  the  shale  with  which  the  Lower 
Trenton  is  permeated.  The  thin  sheets  of  shale,  which  appear  as 
dark  belts  of  irregular  and  crooked  direction  on  the  newly -cut 
face  of  a  "dimension  stone,"  begin  to  decompose  after  the  lapse 
of  a  number,  of  years,  causing  a  shattering  and  splitting  of  the 
whole  mass.  When  the  change  takes  place  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  where  the  natural  surface  waters  get  free  access, 
the  iron  that  always  accompanies  such  water,  aided  by  the  pyrites 
of  the  rock  itself,  gives  a  rusty  and  dirty,  or  yellowish  color  to  the 
rock  to  a  considerable  depth.  This  is  marked  sometimes  by  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  limestone  itself,  and  by  the  sprinkling  of  sand 
or  loam  that  covers  the  rock.  In  the  face  of  these  changes  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  great  many  who  have  not  watched  them  closely 
should  be  firmly  persuaded  that  the  different  aspects  could  not  be 
assumed  by  the  same  rock. 

Stone  sells  from 50  cents  per  perch  of  16^  feet  (for  "  gray  rock") 
to  65  cents.  This  is  for  rough,  non-dimension  stone.  For  range 
rock,  ("  blue  stone,")  water  table,  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  foot,  cut ; 
uncut  15  to  18  cents  per  foot. 

Brick  and  Pottery, 

There  is  a  small  pottery  establishment  in  upper  St.  Anthony, 
owned  by  Louis  Eampf,  the  clay  being  taken  from  the  Mississippi 
bank  adjoining.  The  jars  are  light-colored,  but  not  cream-colored. 
The  following  brick-yards  were  noted  in  Hennepin  county  : 
Peterson  and  Swansen,  N.  £.  i  Sec.  12,  Crystal  Lake,  above  the 
mouth  of  Shingle  creek.  The  brick  made  here  are  cream-colored ; 
except,  if  poorly  burnt,  the  topmost  tier  of  the  kiln  has  a  reddish 
color.    They  are  molded  in  water.    Although  this  is  the  first  year 
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this  yard  has  been  opened,  it  will  turn  out  about  TOOyOOO.    Deliv- 
ered in  Minneapolis  these  brick  sell  for  $8.00  per  thousand  ;  at  the 
yard  for  $7.00  per  thousand.    Mixed  wood  costs  $2.25  to  $2.50  per 
,cord. 

The  Union  Brick  Company,  (Baxter,  Woodward  and  McNair») 
Minneapolis,  have  made  two  and  a  half  m^lions  the  present  season 
(1876  ;)  generally  bum  five  millions  per  year.  Sell  for  $9.00  per 
thousand,  average  price.  Soft  wood  (bass wood)  costs  $3.25  to 
$3.50  per  cord  ;  mixed  wood'(aU  kinds  excepbhard  maple  and  bass- 
wood)  costs*  $3. 75  to  $4.00  per  cord  delivered  at  the  yard.  For  a 
description  of  the  clay  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  drift-sections 
preceding.     The  brick  are  cream-colored. 

Daniel  Woodbury's  yard  is  a  short  distance  above  the  Union 
Brick  Company's  yard,  within  the  valley  of  Bassett's  creek,  and 
he  uses  the  same  general  deposit  of  clay,  but  perhaps  encounters 
more  calcareous  matter  in  the  form  of  concretions  and  bivalve 
shells.  His  brick  are  cream-colored,  and  also  reddish.  Miled 
wood  costs  here  $3.25^  delivered  ;  makes  400,000  per  year,  selling 
at  $8.50  per  thoilsand,  or  $9.00,  according  to  the  haul. 

At  Dayton,  brick  are  made  by  Medorre  Arseno,  his  yard  being  the 
same  as  that  occupied  21  years  ago  by  Lyman  Dayton,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Crow  river.  The  brick,  which  sell  for  $8.50  per 
thousand,  at  the  kiln,  are  generally  of  a  cream  color,  but  those 
from  the  outside  of  the  kiln  are  tinged  with  red.  Two  or  three 
kilns  per  year  are  made  here.  Mixed  wood  is  worth  $1.50  per 
cord  ;  hard  wood  $2.00. 

In  Upper  St.  Anthony  the  old  brick -yard  of  Charles  Qrotjann 
has  been  closed.  The  brick  made  were  fed,  and  were  not  readily 
saleable. 

Qeo.  Erhardt  has  opened  a  new.  yard  at  the  N.  end  of  Lake 
Calhoun,  and  sells  red  brick  at  $8.00  per  thousand,  or  $8.50 
delivered. 

QuickTime. 

There  has  been  some  lime  burnt  from  the  Lower  Trenton  at 
Minneapolis,  but  nothing  is  being  done  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  one  old  pot-kiln,  below  the  falls,  within  the  river  gorge, 
built  of  lime-rock,  owned  by 

Levi  Quia  bums  lime  from  boulders  at  Dayton.  His  kiln  has 
been  erected  eleven  years,  and  is  emptied  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  six  times  per  year.  He  sells  at  Anoka,  Princeton,  Elk  River, 
Monticello  and  Dayton,  and  sometimes  at  Minneapolis,  from  $1.50 
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to  $1.75  per  barrel.  Another  establishoient  of  the  same  kiiid  is 
run  at  Frankfort,  in  Wright  county,  by  Mr.  Burnings,'  and 
another  at  Otsego  by  Mr.  Ingleson. 

Mills  and  Water-powers, 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Board  of  Trade  for  1876,  by  C.  C.  Sturtevant,  secretary, 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  water-powers  of 
Hennepin  county,  and  particularly  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony; 

"  The  vast  water  power  which  has  given  to  Minneapolis  her  pre- 
eminence as  the  great  manufacturing  centre  of  the  Northwest, 
and  is  destined  to  make  it  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  State, 
is  furnished  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which  has  a  fall  of  82  feet 
within  the  city  limits.  The  volume  of  water  passing  over  these 
falls  and  rapids  at  the  ordinary  stage  has  been  estimated  by  com- 
petent engineers  at  120,000  horse-power.  Most  of  it  can  be  used 
with  the  present  improvements  with  from  40  to  60  feet  head,  and 
the  entire  flow  is  available  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  first 
practical  use  made  of  this  power  was  in  1848,  when  a  dam  was 
built  from  Hennepin  island  to  the  east  shore,  and  four  saw  mills 
erected  on  it.  It  was  not  till  1857,  however,  that  the  present  sub- 
stantial improvements  were  fairly  inaugurated.  On  the  26th  of 
February,  1856,  the  St.  Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Company 
was  chartered  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month  and  year  the  Minneapolis  Mill  Company  was 
chartered.  Both  charters  are  perpetual,  the  former  controlling 
the  water  from  the  centre  of  the  channel  on  the  west  side  of  Hen- 
nepin island  to  the  east  shore,  the  latter  from  the  same  point  to 
the  west  shore. 

**  Robert  Smith,  of  Alton,  Illinois,  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Mill  Company,  and  in  1857,  W.  D.  Washburn,  Esq., 
was  appointed  secretary  and  agent.  The  same  year  C.  H.  Bige- 
low,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  a  civil  and  hydraulic  engineer,  made  sur- 
veys and  submitted  plans  for  improving  the  water-power  of  the 
Mill  Company.  The  construction  of  the  dam  and  opening  of  the 
canal,  commenced  in  September,  1857,  and  the  dam  was  completed 
in  January,  1858.  The  first  flouring  mill  (the  Cataract)  was  built 
by  Eastman  and  Gibson  the  same  year. 

"  The  appliances  for  controlling  and  utilizing  the  water-power  of 
this  company  consist  of  a  low  or  waste  dam  built  on  the  ledge, 
commencing  in  the  center  of  the  channel  of  the  river  and  connect- 
ing with  the  dam  of  the  St.  Anthony  Water-Power  Company, 
25 
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thence  nmning  down  stream  diagonally  toward  the  westerly  shore 
400  feet ;  thence  a  high  dam  again  down  the  stream,  parallel  with 
the  shore  500  feet,  forming  a  pond  above  the  mills>4  thence  at  right 
angels  400  feet  to  the  pier  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  upon  which 
last  portion  is  built  the  block  of  saw  mills.  With  this  dam  a  head 
of  13  feet  is  obtained,  and  a  suflScient  supply  of  water  is  directed 
to  the  canal,  while  the  large  proportion  of  the  water  passes  over 
the  low  dam  and  is  wasted  on  the  falls. 

**  The  canal  is  excavated  along  the  shore  850  feet  to  a  point  op- 
posite the  brink  of  the  fall,  of  a  width  narrowing  from  80  feet  to 
55  feet,  and  below  this  point  500  feet  further  of  a  uniform  width 
of  55  feet,  and  carrying  a  depth  of  14  feet  of  water. 

''  The  mills  located  upon  tiie  property  improved  by  the  Minne- 
apolis Mill  Ciompany  are  as  follows  : 

(1.)    Upon  or  near  the  canal  and  supplied  teith  water  therefrom. 

Sixteen  Flouring  Mills,  181  runs  of  stone. 

One  Woolen  Mill. 

One  Cotton  Mill.' 

One  Iron  Works. 

One  Railroad  Machine  Shop. 

One  Planing  Mill,  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory. 

One  Paper  Mill. 

One  300,000  bushel  Qrain  Elevator. 

One  Machine  Shop. 

One  Mill.fumishing  Shop. 

One  Carding  Mill. 

(2.)     Upon  the  dam  of  the  Cotnpany ; 

Seven  Saw-mills,  having  nine  gangs,  seven  double  circulars,  and 
other  appropriate  machinery;  daily  capacity  900,000  feet. 

(3.)  Upon  the  river  bank  above  the  canalj  and  discharging  water 
through  the  First  street  tunnel : 

One  Saw  Mill. 
One  Planing  Mill. 
One  Machine  Shop. 
The  City  Water  Works. 

"  The  total  amount  of  power  utilized  by  the  Company  is  about 
4,500  horse  power. 
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"  The  present  officers  of  the  Company  are  (Jen.  C.  C.  Wash- 
burn, President ;  fe.  J.  Baldwin,  Treasurer ;  William  D.  Hale, 
Secretary  and  *  Agent ;  C.  C.  Washburn,  D.  Morrison,  W.  D. 
Washburn,  R.  J.  Baldwin  and  C.  J.  Martin,  Directors  , 

"The  improvements  of  the  St.  Anthony  Falls  Water  Power 
Company  consist  of  a  dam  from  the  east  shore  to  Hennepin 
island,  400  feet  up  the  shore  of  Hennepin  island,  650  feet  from 
head  of  island,  west  200  feet,  thence  diagonally  to  the  dam  of  the 
Minneapolis  Mill  Company,  600  feet ;  total  length  of  dam,  1,850 
feet.  The  Company  has  sold  eight  saw-mill  sites  on  the  dam  in 
the  east  channel,  which,  together  with  two  flouring  mills,  one 
machine  shop,  and  other  mills,  renting  power  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  utilize  about  1,300  horse  power  under  varying  heads. 

"The  whole  water-fall  on  the  Company 's  lands  is  69  feet.  In  all 
further  developments  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Company  to  use 
the  water  under  a  head  of  from  40  to  60  feet,  voiding  the  water 
through  a  tunnel,  or  tail-race,  now  excavated  in  the  sand-roek 
under  the  limestone  ledge. 

"The  original  improvements,  made  at  an  early  day,  amounting 
to  some  twenty  mills,  of  different  kinds,  were  destroyed,  mainly 
by  fire,  some  eight  years  since,  and  have  been  replaced  by  Substan- 
tial structures.  The  Company  are  now  in  a  condition  to  utilize 
to  the  highest  capacity  the  power  controlled  by  them,  and  it  o£fers 
to  manufacturers  a  field  unsurpassed  in  the  Northwest. 

"The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  Richard  Chute,  Presi- 
dent; Samuel  H.  Chute,  Agient;  Ernest  Ortman,  Treasurer. 

"In  addition  to  the  mills  located  on  the  power  controlled  by 
these  companies  there  is  one  large  paper  mill  and  one  double  saw 
mill  in  operation.  By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  this  vast  water-power  is  now  in  use,  while  the  improve- 
ments of  these  companies  have  rendered  the  whole  flow  of  water 
available.*' 

"The  permanency  of  this  water  power  is  now  established  beyond 
a  question.  There  was  a  time  when  fears  were  expressed  that  the 
ledge  which  forms  the  falls  might  at  some  future  day  be  swept 
away  by  the  action  of  the  water;  but  all  apprehensions  of  such  a 
catastrophe  are  at  an  end.  The  Government  in  providing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  above,  aided  by  the 
water  power  companies  and  the  city,  has  now  completed  such 
works  as  render  the  falls  secure  for  all  future  time. " 
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Flouring  Mills  in  operation  in  JfutneopoUs  in  1876. 
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1.    CaUnct 

3.  DnloD 

8.    ArcMc 

4.  PUlsbnry 

5.  I  HlnneapolfB 

6.  IWuhbnra  B 

7.  Dakota 

8.  Zenitb 

9.  City 

10.  NorthStar 

11.  Holly 

12.  Empire 

18.  iPallsade 

H.  iWosbbnrD  A 

15.  'Galaxy 

le.  Uncbor 

17.  Hcnnepia 

18.  (Humboldt 

19.  Phosnlx 

SO.  iFettltandRoblDHon-- 


O.  R.  Barber  and  Sod. 
Darrow  and  DIbbls. 
Hobon,  ShDlur  &  Co. 
C.  A.  PUlsbury  &Co 
Crocker,  Fisk  &  Co. 
WaAbbQrn  &  Hazard. 
6.  S.  BrowD  &  Co. 
Day,  ItalliDs  &  Co. 
J.  C.  Berry  &  Co. 
H.  J.  0.  CrosBwell. 
W.  F.  Cabill&Co. 
C.  4.  Plllsburj  &  Co. 
L   Day  A  Sons. 
J^A^Christlau  ft  Co. 

ikeoj. 
C  A.  Plllsbary  &  Co. 
Mills,  TbompsoD  &  Co. 
Bull,  Newton  &  Co. 
SumwUz  aod  Shober. 
Pettit  and  Robtoson, 


"  The  prodact  of  the  foregoing  mills  for  the  year  1876  waa  as 
follow8: 

Product.  Value. 

Flour,  barrels l,lSA,ieo  t6,810,960 

Bran.toDB 50,946  fi09,4S0 


"  The  total  shipment  of  flour,  in  car  lots,  from  Minneapolis  by 
rail  during  the  year  1876,  amounts  to  1,000,676  barreb.  A  large 
quantity  is  shipped  in  small  lots,  and  sent  out  by  teams,  while  the 
city  consumption  amounts  to  40,000  barrels.  There  were  also 
50,000  barrels  in  store  in  the  city.  These  several  amounts  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  production  and  the  shipment. 
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Lumber  Mills  in  operation  in  Mtnneapdis  in  1876. 


Owner. 

Lumber. 

Shingles. 

Latb. 

18,697,000 
H.m.lM 

8,000,000 
17,000,000 
8.600,000 
10,!00,000 
23,500.000 
18.936,10* 
12,667,687 
6,000,000 
11,600,000 
2,000,000 
8,850,000 
9,600,000 
18,7SZ,172 
600,000 

1,645,000 

8,968,000 
8,600,000 

6,000,000 
3.000.000 
3.000,000 

2,666,000 
1,660,860 

860,000 

2,000.000 
1,800,000 

3,701,760 
8,680,600 

8,000,000 

Mii]DeapolIsMmCo.,InomUlB..... 

2,818,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 

10,000,000 

4,600,000 
4.600,000 
4.622,000 
6,000,000 
28,000,000 
2.000,000 

1,406.000 

8,000.000 

1,600,000 

1R4.621,277 

86,004,260 

21,859,860 

*'  The  production  of  lumber  waa  the  first  manufacturing  indus- 
try introduced  into  Minneapolis,  and  has  added  more  largely  to 
the  population  of  the  city  than  any  other  branch  of  business. 
The  firat  mill  was  erected  in  1848,  but  all  the  original  mills  built 
have  given  place  to  new  and  improved  structures.  At  this  time 
there  are  eighteen  sawmills  and  one  shingle  mill  in  the  city. 
Nearly  all  the  saw  mills  have  shingle  and  lath  mills  attached. 
The  lumber  product  is  distributed  through  the  states  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  territory  of  Dakota. 
The  most  of  it  is  shipped  by  rail,  although  a  small  portion  is 
rafted  below  the  falls  and  Boated  down  the  Mississippi  river  to 
St.  Louis  and  other  points." 

Mills  in  operation  in  Henn^in  County  outside  the  city  of  Mtnneaptlis. 

Pratt  and  Baird,  Richfield  P.  0. ;  custom  and  ship  to  Minne- 
apolis ;  1  runs  of  stone  i  seven  feet  head ;  dam  in  Minnehaha 
creek. 

Craik  and  Sons,  Edina  Mills  (also  known  as  the  Red  Mills ;) 
dam  in  Minnehaha  creek  ;  18  feet  head  ;  4  runs  of  stone  ;  custom 
and  ships  at  Minneapolis. 

Metz  and  Peacka,  below  Minnehaha  Falls  ;  dam  in  Minnehaha 
creek  ;  11  feet  head ;  two  runs  of  stone  ;  custom. 
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Baxter  and  Northway,  Champlin ;  Champlin  Mills  ;  two  rims  of 
stone  ;  Elm  Creek  power  ;  fall  16  feet ;  shipping  and  custom. 

Weitzel  and  Hurlbut,  Dayton ;  Dayton  Mills  ;  Crow  river  power ; 
fall  9  feet ;  five  runs  of  stone  ;  ships  at  Itasca. 

Henry  Weitssel,  sec.  10,  Maple  Grove  ;  Maple  Grove  Mills  ;  Elm 
creek  power ;  12  feet  fall ;  two  runs  of  stone  ;  custom. 

McAfee  and  company,  N.  W.  i  sec.  21,  Bloomington ;  Bloom- 
ington  Mill ;  26  feet  head  ;  three  runs  of  stone. 

Balm  Brothers,  sec.  26,  Eden  Prairie  ;  Eden  Prairie  Mills;  two 
runs  of  stone. 

Minnetonka  Mill  Company,  Minnetonka  City ;  Minnetonka 
Mills ;  dam  in  Minnehaha  creek ;  12  feet  head ;  seven  runs  of 
stone ;  shipping. 

Herrick,  Douglas  &  Co.,  on  Minnehaha  creek ;  Globe  Mills ; 
eight  feet  head  ;  four  runs  of  stone  ;  shipping. 

Medicinal  Waters. 

Some  of  the  springs  of  the  county  have  a  local  repute  for  medic- 
inal qualities.  The  Chalybeate  Springs  of  Minneapolis  consist  of 
a  copious  discharge  of  water  from  the  top  of  the  shale  layer  be- 
tween the  main  calcareous  members  of  the  Lower  Trenton  in  the 
bluff  of  the  river.  They  are  situated  just  below  the  falls,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  The  overlying  layer  of  limerock  is  parted 
along  some  planes  and  allows  the  water  to  enter  it,  but  the  shale 
is  nearly  impervious,  and  sheds  it.  The  water  is  not  originally 
from  the  rock,  but  is  the  drainage  from  the  drift,  and  the  bog 
swamp  east  of  St.  Anthony.  It  probably  derives  its  iron  from  the 
ferriferous  drift  of  the  bluffs  east  of  St.  Anthony;  passes  into  the 
swamp,  deposits,  after  evaporation,  a  considerable  iron  as  a  bog 
iron  ore,  and  carries  on  what  it  does  not  leave  in  the  swamp,  pene- 
trating the  gravelly  and  sandy  drift  between  the  swamp  and  the 
river  bank.  The  iron  is  deposited  as  a  peroxide  on  the  rock  over 
which  the  water  runs.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  very  pleasant, 
and  is  similar  to  that  of  a  number  of  wells,  which  afford  Chalybeate 
water,  situated  further  back  from  the  river  and  on  the  margin 
of  the  swamp.  Although  this  water  is  known  as  Chalybeate,  from 
the  copious  deposit  of  iron  it  gives  on  exposure  to  the  air,  yet  the 
quantity  of  iron  present  is  very  small. 

On  analysis  Mr.  S.  Dana  Hayes,  of  Boston,  has  said:  "When 
heated  it  evolves  gas ;  after  some  evaporation  it  becomes  opales- 
cent, and  finally  deposits  a  precipitate,  while  it  becomes  more  and 
more  alkaline.     It  has  the  chemical  character,  and  is  strictly  an 
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alkalim  mineral  watery  resembling  well-knoym  waters  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  Vermont,  and  in  (Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope. "    Mr.  Hayes  gives  the  following 

Analysis, 

*'  One  United  States  gallon,  or  231  cubic  inches,  contains  nine- 
teen and  eighty -four  hundredths  grains  of  solid  dry  mineral  matter, 
consisting  of: 

Potash 1.257 

Soda. 1.900 

Sodium 060 

Lime 5.894 

Magnesia 1.589 

Ammonia. Trace 

Alomina • Trace 

Protoxide  of  Iron • 02S 

Snlphoric  acid • . .  • 117 

Chlorine ....• 104 

Silicic  acid 645 

Carbonic  acid,  combined • •..«....    8.106 

Crenic  acid,  organic 640 

Total.. r 19.84» 

"  Thei^e  elements  are  probably  combined  in  the  water  forming 
the  following  salts  and  compounds  : 

Carbonate  of  potash • Sulphate  of  potash. 

Carbonate  of  soda ^ Silicate  of  soda. 

Carbooate  of  lime Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia Crenate  of  iron,  etc. 

'*  All  the  corbonates  named  exist  in  the  state  of  bicarbonates  ; 
and  the  gases  present  are  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  ; 
the  water  containing  three  and  three-tenths  volumes  of  mixed 
gases  in  one  hundred  volumes  of  water.  The  aeration  of  this 
water  renders  it  a  pleasant  beverage,  and  prevents  the  sense  of 
heaviness  after  it  has  been  drank  in  quantities.  Beside  the  alter- 
native medicinal  qualities  possessed  by  this  water  when  taken  in- 
ternally, it  will  be  found  beneficial  in  hot  and  cold  baths,  especially 
in  certain  cases  of  skin  disease.  And  it  may  be  bottled  and  kept, 
retaining  all  its  virtues  for  months  without  material  alteration." 

The  Russell  Mineral  Spring,  situated  near  the  margin  of  the 
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same  swamp,  is  described  by  Prof.  Peckham  on  page  61,  of  the 
general  report  for  1876.  This  water  has  nearly  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  that  above  mentioned,  and  within  less  than  a  grain 
the  same  total  solid  matter  per  gaUon,  deposits  on  exposure  a  perox- 
ide of  iron,  and  is  probably  from  another  drainage  course  from  the 
same  general  reservoir — the  peat  marsh  lying  between  the  river 
and  the  drift  bluffis,  on  the  east  side  df  the  river. 

At  points  a  little  further  down  the  river,  near  the  University, 
the  water  that  runs  dovm  the  bluff  from  springs  issuing  near  the 
top  of  the  bluff,  deposits  a  calcareous  tufa,  which,  in  favorable 
circumstances,  has  become  several  feet  thick.  When  the  spatter- 
ing water  falls  on  moss,  which  often  grows  in  such  damp  spots, 
it  covers  the  moss  with  a  film  of  carbonate  of  lime  which,  by  grad- 
ually increasing,  imprisons  the  moss,  killing  it,  but  takes  its  form 
and  even  its  name,  the  moss  itself  gradually  oxidizing  and  passing 
off  in  the  air,  as  grass  decays  on  the  prairie.  The  deposits— loose 
and  spongy — ^is  then  known  as  *^ Petrified  Moss." 

The  ^^ Great  Medicine  Spring,"  an  old  resort  for  the  Indians,  is 
situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Minneapolis^  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Wales.  It  also  is  chalybeate,  but  its  exact  chemical  qualities  are 
not  known. 

Earthworks. 

Hennepin  county  presents  a  rich  field  for  the  anthropologist, 
a  field,  however,  which  has  not  been  much  explored.  In  the  sur- 
vey of  the  county  artificial  mounds  were  seen  in  a  number  of 
places  ;  the  following  were  noted : 

There  are  two  large  mounds  on  the  south  bank  of  Crow  river, 
at  Dayton,  forty  feet  across  and  about  ten  feet  in  hight. 

Four  are  on  Mr.  Aaron  Hoag's  land,  sec.  18,  Hassan. 

There  is  another  large  mound  on  James  Beam's  land,  two  miles 
above  Dayton,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

There  are  a  great  many  mounds  along  the  Minnesota  river, 
above  Fort  Snelling ;  two  or  three  on  sec.  1,  Bloomington ;  one 
is  on  the  road  near  Mr.  Van  Ness',  near  the  line  between  sections 
1  and  12,  Bloomington  They  occur  on  Mr.  Brosseau's  land,  sec. 
14,  and  frequently,  along  the  bluff,  further  up,  as  far  as  Shakopee 
at  least. 

There  is  a  large  mound  on  sec.  27,  Eden  Prairie,  visible  for  some 
distance  across  the  prairie. 

There  is  a  mound  on  S.  E.  i  sec.  1,  Minnetonka,  near  Wayzata. 

At  Mound  City,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Minnetonka,  are 
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**  about  40"  mounds  on  Sec  24,  Minnetri^ta.  A  number  of 
others  are  on  Nobles  island,  near  the  same  place  ;  others  are  on  N. 
Saunders'  farm  near  Halstead's  Bay,  Sec.  22.  There  are  others  at 
Excelsior,  on  P.  M.  Gideon's  land.  Sec.  28. 

Some  at  Palmer's  lake  have  been  opened  by  members  of  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  their  contents 
described  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Johnson.  A  fine  specimen  of  a  shin-bone, 
characteristic  of  the  Mound-Builders  was  taken  from  a  mound  at 
Palmer  lake. 

On  the  land  of  James  Shaver,  NW.  i  Sec.  17,  Minnetonka,  are 
a  great  many  mounds.  In  the  summer  of  1875  a  number  of  these 
were  located  by  chain  and  compass  by  a  party  from  the  Minnesota 
Academy  of  Sciences.  They  were  found  to  lie  on  the  bluff  and 
knolls  overlooking  the  water  of  the  lake,  following  the  higher 
land,  without  regard  to  direction  or  relative  position.  No  plan  or 
order  was  discemable,  though  about  20  ii^ere  carefully  surveyed. 
They  vary  in  height  from  two  or  three  feet  to  five  or  six,  and  from 
ten  feet  in  diameter  to  forty.  There  are  in  that  neighborhood 
fifky  or  more  within  the  area  of  a  quarter-section  of  land. 

Eight  mounds  of  the  same  kind  are  seen  on  Widow  Ferguson's 
land,  Sec.  28,  Excelsior,  also  overlooking  the  lake.  Others  are  on 
NW.  i  Sec.  11,  Medina,  land  of  Albert  Johnson  ;  and  on  Samuel 
Barto's,  Sec.  7,  Minnetonka  ;  a  large  one  is  on  the  first  high  point 
east  of  Gale's  island,  on  Big  island. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  GENERAL  MUSEUM. 

COKTAINIKG  THB  OOLLEOTIOKS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  AISTD  KATUBAL 

HI8T0EY  8UEVEY  ;  FOR  THE  YEAR  1876. 


By  iV.  H.  WinchM,  Curator. 


During  the  Fall  of  1875  the  cases  designed  for  the  Museum  were 
completed  so  far  as  they  had  been  contracted  for,  and  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  they  were  filled  by  the  display  of  the  Ward 
Casts.  Another  larger  case  was  immediately  built  in  the  same 
room  for  the  reception  of  the  mounted  mammals.  Thus  three 
sides  of  the  room  were  occupied  with  suitable  cases.  In  the  center 
were  placed  some  of  the  larger  of  the  casts,  including  the  Glypto- 
don,  and  the  Mastodon,  on  pedestals.  The  Megatherium  is  also 
designed  for  this  group,  but  has  not  yet  been  unboxed.  It  became 
evident  at  once  that  the  room,  even  if  supplied  with  all  the  cases 
it  could  contain,  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  collections  on 
hand.  The  Regents  have  concluded  therefore  to  carry  out  the 
original  plan  and  to  devote  the  other  large  room,  across  the  hall 
from  the  first,  to  a  strictly  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet, 
reserving  the  first  mainly  for  zoological  specimens. 

Several  boxes  of  fossils  belonging  to  the  survey  were  opened  and 
carefully  studied  and  labeled  during  the  summer,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  suitable  cases  they  were  retained  in  the  geological  labora- 
tory. Mr.  Herrick  labeled  the  shells  on  exhibition  that  were  pur- 
chased of  H.  T.  Woodman,  and  collected  about  a  hundred  native 
birds.     These  are  not  mounted,  but  are  skinned  and  stuffed. 

The  Museum  has  had  large  accessions  during  the  year  through 
donations  and  purchases  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Some  of 
these  specimens  have  been  catalogued  and  labeled,  as  may  be  seen 
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by  the  accompanying  statement,  but  the  most  of  th%m  have  not. 
The  principal  donors  were  the- following: 

The  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  through  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn^ 
Director. 

The  Central  Pacific  R.  R.     California. 

The  Pennsylvania  Diamond  Drill  Company. 

The  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey,  through  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet. 

The  Pacific  Guano  Company. 

The  Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  through  John  R.  Proctor, 
Secretary  of  the  Survey. 

Tennessee  Centennial  Commission,  through  Gen.  J.  T.  Wilder. 

The  Land  Department  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  R.  R. 

The  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  R.  ^.    Alabama. 

Some  minerals  also  were  purchased  at  favorable  rates  of  Mr» 
Herbert  R.  Saunders  and  of  Prof.  A.  E.  Foote. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  mineralogical  collections 
made  during  the  year  was  in  the  purchase  of  the  entire  cabinet 
collection  of  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Kunz,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  This  has  not 
been  received  yet  at  the  University,  and  is  not  enumerated  in  the 
following  catalogue.  In  general  it  embraces  a  complete  set  of 
zinc  and  iron  ores,  and  species,  so  far  as  they  can  be  got  in  the 
locality  of  Franklin  and  Ogdensburg,  N.  J. ;  also  a  collection  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Charles  Clifton,  for  Owen's  college,  England; 
also  a  general  series  of  mineral  species  in  excess  of  the  foregoing 
zinc  and  iron  compounds  amounting  to  at  least  125  species,  with 
many  duplicates.  Fifteen  boxes  of  this  collection  have  been  re- 
ceived. There  are  still  about  twenty  more.  No  systematic  at^ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  catalogue  the  zoological  specimens.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  so 
far  as  they  have  been  examined  and  labeled: 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL  NOTES. 


By  C.  L,  Herrick. 


MiKKEAPOLis,  Dec,  1876. 
Prof.  WincheU : 

The  work  represented  by  the  followmg  list  of  birds  was,  of 
course,  much  impeded  by  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  season 
during  which  it  was  prosecuted;  for  not  only  are  there  compara- 
tively few  birds,  and  those  of  the  commonest  species  to  be  found 
during  the  heated  term,  but  those  actually  collected  are  often  unfit, 
on  account  of  the  summer  moult,  for  preservation  or  study. 

Tet  though  the  field  work  was  over  before  the  fall  migration  was 
fairly  commenced,  a  few  facts  of  some  interest  were  noticed. 

From  observations  made  during  the  summer  it  would  seem  that 
the  Brotherly-Love  Vireo  (Vireo  philaddphicus)  is  not  as  rare  as 
until  recently  supposed,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  found  to  be  quite 
as  common  in  this  locality  as  the  Vireo  gUvus.  The  vireos  col- 
lected were  shot  without  discrimination,  yet  two  were  quite  typi- 
cal specimens  of  phUadelphicus. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  few  shrikes  as  yet 
collected  at  Minneapolis  are  so  unexpected  and  withal  so  contra- 
dictory, that  the  following  remarks  are  given  with  some  hesitancy, 
especially  as  they  are  at  variance  with  what  has  been  written  upon 
these  birds  by  others  who  have  collected  in  this  State. 

The  Great  Northern  Shrike,  or  Cdlurio  borealiSy  is  as  yet  only 
noted  as  occurring  during  Spring  and  Fall.  I  have  never  heard  of 
the  nest  in  this  vicinity.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  bird  is  some- 
what rare,  even  during  the  migrations,  for  in  the  Spring  it  is  very 
conspicuous  &om  the  habit  it  has  of  perching  on  a  high  tree  and 
uttering  at  intervals  its  peculiar  metallic  cry  on  its  arrival  in  any 
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locality;  and  thus  the  comparatively  small  nnmber  of  specimens 
collected  is  more  significant. 

The  smaller  shrikes,  so  abundant  here,  or  many  of  them,  seem 
to  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  both  varieties,  viz:  ludovicianus 
and  excubUaroides.  The  three  in  the  museum  seem  to  me  to  nearly 
accord  with  the  descriptions  of  ludovicianus.  They  all,  together 
with  two  in  my  own  collection,  have  the  two  inner  tail  feathers 
black  to  the  bases;  but  another,  which  also  possesses  several  other 
resemblances  to  excubUoraideSy  has  evident  white  patches  on  all  the 
tail  quills.  Again  a  number  of  these  birds  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  T.  S.  Jloberts  agree  in^disagreeing  with  every  description  of 
either  variety. 

I  draw  from  these  facts  the  inference  that  the  variety  ludovi- 
cianus  predominates  over  the  other,  but  that  the  types  are  mingled 
and  blended  so  as  to  baffle  any  accurate  identification. 

The  nesting  of  these  birds  may  be  easily  observed  in  many  parts 
of  the  suburbs,  but  the  nests  are  often  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
more  northern  Butcher  Bird. 

Perhaps  the  Red-bellied  Nuthatch  may  be  less  rare  during  mi- 
gration than  supposed,  if  searched  for  in  suitable  localities. 

The  bird-fauna  of  the  State  has  received  one  addition  in  the 
tern  Sterna  caspia  (Thalassus  c.  Boie.)  This  is  the  largest  of  the 
terns,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  and  striking  bird.  The  only  speci- 
men as  yet  identified  from  this  State,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  was 
secured  at  Long  Lake  by  Will  Secombe,  of  Minneapolis,  by  whom 
it  was  presented  to  the  museum. 

The  English  House-Sparrow  was  simultaneously  observed  by 
Mr.  Roberts  and  myself  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  about 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  I  learn  from  that  observer  that  they 
have  survived  our  severe  weather  as  yet. 

The  fact  that  birds  are  often  infested  by  intestinal  worms  par- 
ticularly the  Tape  Worm,  (Taenia)  has  attracted  so  much  notice  of 
late  that  I  mention  the  collecti6n  of  a  variety  of  these  parasites 
from  the  solitary  Tattler  ;  also  a  quasi-parasitic  colony  of  crusta- 
ceans found  upon  a  goose.  I  received  from  Mr.  Roberts  several 
specimens  of  crustaceans  collected  from  Hutchins'  goose,  found 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  feathers  near  the  skin.  These  proved  to 
be  miniature  Sand  Fleas  (fresh  water.)  Of  course  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  this  was  more  than  an  accident.  I  cannot 
account  for  this  except  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  pro- 
clivity of  these  fleas  (so  often  noticed)  to  wedge  themselves  in  the 
thick  masses  of  leaves  upon  the  Bladder- wort  and  other  water 
plants. 
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i^  VE  8  . 


Nou.    A  8tar  (*)  Blgnifles  male.    A  dagger  (t)  denotes  the  fbmale. 


TURDIDJC. 

1.  Harpochynchus  roAts.   Cab.    Brown  Thrash.    Minneapolis,  Ang.  20th, 

1876.    (69.) 

2.  Mimas  carollnensls.    Oab.    Cat  Bird.*    Minneapolis,  May  14th,  1876. 

(26.) 

SiTTIDiB* 

8.    Sltta  carollnensls.    Gm.    White-Bellied  Nnthatch  *    Minneapolis,  Aug. 

12th,  1876.  (64.) 
4.    Sltta  carollnensls,  Gm.    Whlte-Bellled  Nuthatch.    Minneapolis,  July 

24th,  1876.  (66.) 
6.    Sltta  canadensis,  L.    Bed*Bellled  Nuthatch.    Minneapolis,  Aug.  16th, 

1876.    (66.)    Not  common, 

Stlviooudjl 

6.  MniotlUayarla.    VlelU.   Black  and  White  Creeper.*  Minneapolis,  Aug. 

16th,  1876.    (10.) 

7.  Mnlotllla  Yaria.   Vlelll.    Black  and  White  Creeper.    Minneapolis,  Aug. 

18th,  1876.    (77.) 

8.  Dendroeea    sdstlYa.    Bd.    Golden   Warbler.    Minneapolis,    May    7th, 

1875.  (6.) 

9.  Dendroeea  ffistlva.    Bd.    Golden  Warbler.*    Minneapolis,  Aug.   I6th, 

1876.  (7.) 

10.  Deudrodea  sestlva.    Bd.    Golden  Warbler.*    Minneapolis,   Aug.   14th, 

1876.     (8.) 

11.  Dendroaea  coronata.    Gray.    Yellow-Rumped  Warbler. f    Minneapolis, 

May  15th,  1876.    (9.) 

12.  Mniotllla  varia.    Vlelll.    Black  and  White  Creeper.    Mlnoeapolis,  Aug. 

18th,  1876.     (76.) 
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18.    Seiorus   aarocapillas.    Sw.    Gk>lden*Crowned  Thrash.*    Minneapolis, 

Ang.  80th,  1876.    (79.) 
14.    Seinrdb  anroeaplllns.    Sw.    Qolden-Crowned  Thrash.    Minneapolis, 

May  15th,  1876.    (4.) 
16.    Seimofl  noTembraeinsls.  Nntt.  Water  Tlirash.  Lake  Minnetonka,  Ang. 

14th,  1876.    (6.) 

16.  Setophaga  niticllla.    Sw.    Bed  Start*    Minneapolis,  Ang.  aoth,  1876. 

(80.) 

17.  Setophaga  rnticllla.    Sw.    Bed  Start.*    Minneapolis,  Aug.  20th,  1876. 

(81.) 

18.  Setophaga  niticilla.    Sw.    Bed  Start.   Minneapolis,  Ang.  16th.    (15.) 

Tanagridje. 

19.  Pyranga  rubra.  Vieill.   Scarlet  Tanager.*  Minneapolis,  July  19th,  1876. 

(88.) 

HXRUKDIKID^. 


f 


SO.    Cotyle  rlparia.    Boie.    Bank  Swallow.*    Minneapolis,  Ang.  14th,  1876. 
(47.) 

AlfPSUDJC. 

81.    Ampelis  cedronun.    Bd.    Cedar  Bird.*    Minneapolis,  July,  1876.  (86.) 

VntaoDiNJc. 

28.    Vireo  oliTacea.    L.    Bed-eyed  Vireo.*    Minneapolis,  July  19th,  1876. 

(11.) 
28.    Vireo phUidelphica.  Oassin.    Fhilidelphia  Vireo.    Minneapolis,  Aug. 

1876.    (14.) 
24.    Vireo  phiUdelphica.  Cassin.  'Fhilidelphia  Vireo.    Minneapolis,  Ang. 

aoth,  1876.    (78.) 
26.    Vireo  gllva.    Cass.    Warbling  Vireo.*    Minneapolis,  July  11th,  1876. 

(18.) 

26.  Vireo  flaylfrons.  Bd.  Yellow-throated  Vireo.*  Minneapolis,  Ang.  16th, 

1876.    (18.) 

Lanid^. 

27.  Collnrlo  IndlYicianns.    Bd.    Loggerhead  Shrike.*    Minneapolis,  Aug., 

1876.    (7.) 

28.  CoUnrio  Indiylclanus.    Bd.    Loggerhead  Shrike.f    Minneapolis,  July 

20th,  1876.    (2.) 

29.  Collnrlo  IndiTicianns.    Bd.    Loggerhead  Shrike.    Minneapolis,  1876* 

(8.) 
30 


L 
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80.  Chrysomitris  tristls.    Bon.    Yellow  Blrd.f    Minneapolis,  Nov.  26ih. 

1875.  (81.) 

81.  Cluysomitristrlstls.   Bon.   Yellow  Bird.*  Champlin,  Minn.,  Jane  18Ui, 

1876.  (80.) 

82.  Plectrophaoes  niralis.    Meyer.    Snow  Bunting.*    Minneapolis,  Not. 

80tli,  1876.     (88.) 
^,    Plectrophanes  niralis.    Meyer.    Snow  Bnnting.f    Minneapolis,  Nov. 

80th,  1876.     (89.) 
84.    Pooecetes  gramloeafl.    Bd.     Grass  Finch.     Minneapolis,   Aug.   16th, 

1876.     (86.) 
86.    PooBcetcs  graminens.     Bd.     Grass  Finch.    Minneapolis,  Ang.  1876. 

(86.) 

86.  Spizella  socialis.    Bon.    Chipping  Sparrow.*    Minneapolis,  Ang.  1 4th, 

1876.    (82.) 

87.  Spizella  monticolor.    Bd.    Tree  Sparrow.*     Minneapolis,  Oct.  9th, 

1876.    (84.) 

88.  Spizella  pallida.    Bon.    Clay-Colored  Bunting.*    Minneapolis,  Aug., 

1676.    (88.) 

89.  Spizella  pallida.    Bon.    Clay-Colored  Banting.f    Minneapolis,  May  7th, 

1876.     (84.) 

40.  Chondestes  grammaca.    Bon.    Lark  Finch.    Minneapolis,  1876.     (88.) 

41.  Melospiza  melodla.    Bd.    Song  Sparrow.*    Minneapolis,  Ang.  12th, 

1876.    (87.) 

42.  Goniaphea  ladiviciana.    Bowdich.    Rose-Breasted  Grosbeak.*    Minne* 

apolis,  June,  1876.    (27.) 
48.    Coniaphea Indiviciana.    Bow.    Rose-Breasted  Grosbeak.    Minneapolis, 

Ang.  18th,  1876.    (76.) 
44.    Cyanospiza  cyanea.    Bd.    Indigo  Bird.*    Minneapolis,  July,  1876.  (29.) 
46.    Pipilo  crythrophthalmns.    Vieill.    (Hiewink.*    Minneapolis,  Ang.    8d, 

1876.    (89.) 

46.  Junco  hyemalis.    Sd.    Snow  Bird.*    Minneapolis,  Oct.  9th,  1876.  (88.) 

lETERIDiE. 

47.  Dolichonyx  oryzivoros.    Sw.    Bobolink.*  Minneapolis,  July  20th,  1876. 

(42.) 

48.  Agelfieas  phcBDicns.    V.    Red-Winged  Black  Bird.*    Minneapolis,  Aug. 

4th,  1876.     (41.) 

49.  Stnmella  magna.    Sw.    Meadow  Lark.*    Minneapolis,  Jaly  18th,  1876. 

(40.) 
60'.    leterns  baltimore.   Dandin.   Baltimore  Oriole.*   Minneapolis,  May  22d, 

1876.     (21.) 
61.    letems  spnrins.    Bon.    Orchard  Oriole.*    Minneapolis,  1876.    (22.) 
*     62.    letems    spnrius.    Bon.    Orchard   Oriole.*    Minneapolis,  1876.    Ju9. 

^[>ecimine.    (28.) 
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58.    leterus  sparlas.   Bon.    Orchard  Oriole.f   Minneapolis,  Jaly,  1S76.  (24.) 

CORYID^. 

54.  Corvascoraz.    L.    Raven.*   {Mounted.)   Minneapolis,  Oct.,  1876.  (85.) 

Not  common. 

Presented  by  N.  Herrick,  Esq. 

55.  Cyanams  cristatns.    8w.    Bine  Jay,    Minneapolis,  July  20tli,  1876. 

TTRANNn>.£. 

56.  Tyrannas  carollnensls.    Bd.  King  Bird.*  Minneapolis,  May  14tb,  1875. 

(20.) 

57.  Contonops  Yirens.    Cab.   Wood  Pewee.*  Minneapolis,  Ang.  llth,  1876. 

(16.) 

58.  C.  Yirens.  Cab.  Wood  Pewee.*    Minneapolis,  Ang.  15tli,  1876.  (17.) 

59.  C.  virens.  Cab.  Wood  Pewee. f    Minneapolis,  Ang.  15th,  1876.  (18.) 

60.  C.  Yirens.  Cab.  Wood  Pewee.    Minneapolis,  Jnly,  1876.    (19.) 

CAPRDfULGIDiB. 

61.  Chordeiles  Yirginianns.   Bon.   Night  Hawk.*   Minneapolis,  Aug.  16th,. 

1876.    (44.) 

Ctpseud^. 

f 

62.  Cotyle  pelasgio.    Bd.    Chimney  Swift.*    Minneapolis,  Jnly  10th,  1876. 

(48.) 

ALCSDINIDiE. 

68.    Cryle  alcyon.    Boie.    Belted  Eingflsher.    Minneapolis,  Aug.  1st,  1876. 
(46.) 

PlCID^. 

64.  Picas  pubescens.   L.   Downy  Woodpecker.*    Minneapolis,  Jnly,  1876^ 

(60.) 

65.  Picas  pubescens.    L.    Downy  Woodpecker.*    Minneapolis,  Ang.  16th, 

1876.    (61.) 

66.  Picus  pubescens.    L.    Downy  Woodpecker.*    Minneapolis,  Ang  20th, 

1876.    (73.) 

67.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalns.  Sw.   Red-headed  Woodpecker.   Jnly  284,. 

1876.    (62.) 

68.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalns.    Sw.    Red-headed  Woodpecker.* .  Minne> 

M>olis,  Aug.  28th.    (71.) 

69.  Colaptes  auratns.    Sw.     Qolden-winged   Woodpecker.    Minneapolis,. 

April  29th,  1875.    (63.) 
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70.    CoUiptes '  aoratas.    Sa.    Gtolden-winged  Woodpecker.*    Mlnnei^ollB, 
Aug.  S8tb,  1876.    (72.) 

8TBIQWM. 

7L    Babo  YirginiaDue.   Wilk.   Great-horned  Owl.*  MiDneapolis,  Nov.,  1876. 
(86.)    From  CoUeUton  of  C.  L.  Bmiek, 

FALOOlODiB* 

72.    Falco  spanrerlos.   L.    Sparrow  Hawk.  Minneapolis,  Ang.  2, 1876.  (67.) 
78.    Falco  apanrerins.    L.    Sparrow  Hawk.    Minneapolis,  Ang.  18th,  1875. 
(68.) 

74.  Bnteo  borealis.    VieiU.    Bed-tailed  Hawk.*    Jav.    Minneapolis,  Jnly, 

1876.    (82.)    {Mounted.) 

COLUMBIDJB. 

75.  Ectopistes  migratorins.    8w.    Wild  Pigeon.    Minneapolis,  Jnly  11th, 

1876.     (58.) 

76.  Ectopistes  migratorins.     S.    Wild  Pigeon.    Minneapolis,  Jnly  11th, 

1876.    (59.) 

TSTBAONIDiE. 

77.  Bonasa  nmbellus.  Stephens.    Bnffed  Gronse.    Minneapolis,  Jnly,  1876. 

(48.) 

Charadrud^. 

78.  ^gialitis  vocifldms.    Cass.    KiUdeer  Plover.f    Minneapolis,  Jnly  22d, 

1876.    (57.) 

SCOLOPACIDJE. 

79.  Totanas   solitarins.    Wilson,    Solitary  Tattler.*     Minneapolis,  Aug. 

17th,  1876.    (55.) 

80.  Totanns  solitarins.    Wlls.   Solitary  Tattler.*   Minneapolis,  Ang.  12th, 

1876.    (56.) 

81.  Totanns  solitarins.    Wils.    Solitary  Tattler.    Minneapolis,  Ang.  20th, 

1876.    (74.) 

82.  TriDgoides   macnlarius.     Gray.     Spotted   Sandpiper.     Minneapolis, 

Ang.  4th,  1876.    (53.) 
88.    Tringoides  macnlarins.    Gray.    Spotted  Sandpiper.*   Minneapolis,  Jnly 

14th,  1876.    (54.) 
84.    Actitums  bartramins.    Bon.    Upland  Plover.    Minneapolis,  Ang.  6th, 

1875.    (62.) 
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0 

Ardsidjs. 

85.  Botanras  mugitans.    Cones.    Bittero.    Minneapolis,  1875.    (49.) 

Rallidjb. 

86.  Forzana  Carolina.    V.    Carolina  BalLf    Iflnneapolia,  Ang.  20th,  1876. 

(70.) 

Laridjb. 

87.  Sterna  caspia.    Pall.    Caspian  Tern.    Long  Lake,  Nov.,  1876.    (87.) 

i^are. 

ColUtU^  andpreHfUed  by  Will.  Secombe. 

88.  Hydrochelidon  lariformls.    Cones.     Black  Tern.    Minneapolis,  Jnly 

19th,  1876.    (50.) 

89.  Hydrochelidon  lariibrmis.    Ck>nes.    Black  Tern,  youn^.    Minneapolis, 

Jnly  19th,  1876.    (51.) 

Anatid^ 

90.  Bncephala  clangnla.    Wils.    Gk>lden-Bye.  Garrot.    Minneapolis,  Jan. 

17th,  1877. 

Just  as  this  proof  is  going  to  press,  I  haye  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  for  the  collection 
two  specimens  of  Le  contes  Sparrow,  cotumictdus  lecontei^  thus 
adding  this  to  the  yery  few  localities  of  its  occurrence.  A  more 
extended  notice  will  doubtless  be  giyen  hereafter. 
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XI. 
A  NEW  CYCLOPS. 


Cychps  quadricomis  has  often  been  used  as  an  object  for  study 
by  those  desirous  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  process  of  develop- 
ment in  Crustacea.  For  this  it  is  eminently  fitted  both  on  account 
of  its  very  distinct  changes  and  its  abundance  in  every  pond  and 
pool. 


There  is  another  member  of  the  same  genua  which  has  not, 
apparently,  been  described,  and  I  have  therefore  provisionally 
named  it  C.  longieomts  from  the  very  long  primary  antennte. 

The  appearance  of  an  ordinary  individual  (Fig.  1.)  is  not  very 
widely  different  from  the  ordinary  species.  Bnt  the  first  glance 
of  the  female  with  the  spherical  sac  of  ova  under  the  abdomen 
makes  the  creature  seem  quite  distinct. 

The  general  appearance  and  its  movements  whUe  swimming 
briskly  about  cause  it  to  look  like  a  magnified  cladocera,  the  long 
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spreading  antennsB  increasing  the  similarity.    The  glass  at  once 
dispels  the  illusion  however. 

The  eggs  are  larger  in  proportion  than  those  of  quadrtcomis  and 
are  loosely  aggregated  beneath  the  abdomen.  The  cephalothorax 
is  very  large  and  carries  the  usual  complement  of  motory  appen- 
dages. The  first  antennae  are  long— exceeding  the  body.  The 
second  pair  are  specialized  enough  to  be  called  antennsB,  and  the 
claws  are,  according  to  my  observation,  small  though  they  were 
indistinctly  seen. 

The  abdomen  is  in  proportion  smaller  than  in  qtuidricamiSy  and 
the  tail  similar  to  that  of  a  young  of  that  species.  Of  internal 
structure  little  was  made  out,  but  the  red  glands  are  as  prominent 
as  in  the  other.  A  curious  case  of  malformation  of  antennae  is 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  color  is  transparent  white,  except  the 
tips  of  the  antennsB  and  the  last  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

The  process  of  cephalization  is  well  illustrated  by  the  cy clops, 
though  not  as  aptly  as  in  the  larger  crustaceans,  the  Sand  Fleas. 


Fig,  2, 

A  recent  observation  of  a  number  of  diatoms  dipped  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deeper  portion  of  Lake  Calhoun,  seems  to  prove  that 
one  species  is  clothed  with  cilia  throughout,  and  not  simply  at 
the  ends  as  usually  described.  While  watching  the  motions  of  a 
Navicula-like  plant  propelling  itself  slowly  along  it  was  seen  to  col- 
lide with  a  large  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  and  while  thus  brought 
to  a  stand-still  the  infinitesimal  particles  floating  near  it  were  seen 
to  traverse  its  whole  length,  the  diatom  and  particles  beyond 
reach  of  its  influence  remaining  motionless  in  the  meantime. 
This  specimen  was  of  sufficient  length  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  the  cilia  at  the  ends  having  any  influence  upon  the  particles. 

Other  Collections. 

Besides  the  Moose  mentioned  in  the  report  of  last  year,  the  fol- 
lowing mounted  mammals  are  on  exhibition: 

AnUlmapra  Americana,  Ord.  Fronghom  Antelope.  2  male  and  2  female. 
Custer  Expedition  to  the  Black  Hills.    1874. 
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Carvut  Oanadentii.    Bxl.    American  Elk.    Coster  Expedition  to  the  Black 
Hills.    1874. 

Badger.    Coster  Expedition  to  the  Black  Hills.    1874 . 

Urtus  harribiliB.    Ord.    Grizsly  Bear,  fomale.    Coster  Expedition  to  the 
Black  Hills.    1874. 

CortuB  leneuruM.    Doog.    White-TaUed  Deer;  1  malCy^S  females.    Cos. 
Ex.  Blk.  Hills.    1874. 

Bangifer  Caribou.    And.  and  Bach.    Woodland  Cariboo  (onmoonted.) 
Presented  Dec*  1876,  by  Nathan  Botler. 

Seiurus  hudaoniui.    Pall.    Bed  Sqoirrel.    Three  specimens. 

,  Tamiui  8triatuM.    Bd.    Chipmonk. 

SperfnophUtu  tridecemlineatui.    Mitch.    Striped  Gtopher. 

Ht$peramy$  miehiganentU.    Wag.    Biichlgan  Moose. 

Proqfon  lotai.    Ston.    Common  Raccoon. 

Reptiles.  ^ 

Pana  eateshiana.    Shaw.    Boll  Frog. 

Amblystoma  tigrinum.    Bd.    (Immatore.)    Common  Salamander. 

Eutaefiia  radix,    Bd.  &  Gir.    Garter  snake. 

Skdetom  Mounted. 

Podilymhu9  podicep9,    Lawr.    Pied-billed  Grebe. 
Botaurta  mugitafu.    Bart.    Bittern. 
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Pmge  6,  Itne  4  from  bottom.  Tot  ■'toasiUroroDs"  read  ftmslllferoiu. 

Page  1S9,  line  li,  for  "  There"  read  This. 

Page  I6fi,  lloe  IS  troia  bottom.  Tor  "  nine"  read  eight. 

Page  1S8,  line  6,  for  "{gn,j  bardpan  to  near  tfae  top  of  the  blnff)."  read 
(gray  hardpan)  to  near  the  top  of  the  blaff. 

Page  179,  strike  ont  "  This  Ttll  1b  forty  or  flfly  feet  high,  divided  In  the 
middle  by  a  rocky  island  of  pyramidal  form." 

Page  3S0,  line  10  ni>m  bottom,  toi  "  left  branch"  read  left  bank. 

Page  SSO,  strike  out  "  X." 

Page  288,  strike  oat "  XI." 

On  the  map  of  the  Ttclnity  of  the  Falls  of  Bt  Anthony,  Dodar  " 
tion,"  last  line,  strike  oDt  "  Gray." 
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I. 


SUMMARY    STATEMENT. 


The  Regents  having  authorized  a  joint  examination  with  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  the  water  supply  for  domestic  uses  in  the 
Red  River  valley,  the  first  work  undertaken  in  the  season  of  1877 
was  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  unwholesome 
water  often  found  in  common  wells  throughout  the  valle}'  of  that 
river.  About  four  weeks  were  spent  in  that  part  of  the  State,  the 
obser\'ations  extending  from  Breckcnridge,  the  present  terminus  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Winnipeg  in  Manitoba.  The 
details  and  the  results  of  tliis  examination  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  It  is  sufiicient  here  to  say  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
"stagniont,"  or  foul  water  so  common  in  wells  of  that  part  of  the 
state  was  found  to  be  the  almost  universal  practice  of  curbing  wells 
with  pine  wood  ;  and  that  there  is  notliing  in  the  water  itself  wliich 
is  unwholesome  or  injurious.  It  is  true  that  wells  from  the  drift- 
clay  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  alkaline,  unless  from  extensive 
gravel  or  sand  beds  within  the  clay,  but  there  is  no  reason,  except 
artificial  or  unnatural  causes,  why  the  water  of  that  part  of  the 
State  should  l^ecome  foul  or  ''stagnant''  in  common  wells,  any  soon- 
er or  more  fi-equently  than  in  any  other  equally  clayey  portion  of 
the  northwest.  It  was  found,  indeed,  lat^r  in  the  season,  that  this 
ditficulty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North.  It  is  encountered  'vvith  equal  frequency  throughout  the 
entire  western  half  of  the  Stat«,  from  the  Iowa  line  northward  to 
Manitoba,  and  must  be  referred  to  some  cause  that  is  not  local  in  its 
application.    In  the  absence  of  stone  for  walling  their  wells,  the 
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early  settlers  of  the  prairies,  who  have  been  generally  men  of  little 
pecuniary  means,  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  pine  plank  for  curbing 
them,  on  account  of  its  availability  and  cheapness,  and  to  this  prac- 
tice may  be  attributed  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  diflBculty, 
resulting  in  many  cases  of  sickuess  (usually  typhoid  fever)  and 
many  deaths.  This  fact  cannot  be  too  widely  published,  nor  its 
pernicious  effects  on  the  general  health  and  prosperity  of  the  newly 
settled  counties  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  people. 

Reconnoissances  into  difiFerent  parts  of  the  state  have  been 
made  during  the  season,  having  different  objects  in  view,  viz.:  one 
into  Wright  county  for  the  examination  of  localities  of  reputed 
"coal"  outcrop  ;  one  into  Rice  county  preparatory  to  the  survey  of 
the  county  by  Prof.  L.  B.  Sperry;  one  into  Goodhue  county  pre- 
paratory to  the  full  examination  of  that  county  during  the  coming 
season ;  one  over  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  supple- 
mentary to  the  water-examuiations  of  the  Red  River  valley  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  for  geological  observations,  and  one  into  Morrison 
county  for  the  purpose  of  preliminary  geological  observations.  The 
results  of  these  reconnoissances  are  given  in  the  following  report, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  made  useful  at  the  present  stage  of  the  survey. 

In  the  survey  of  Hennepin  county  it  was  found  necessary  to  em- 
brace some  parts  of  Ramsey,  and  during  the  past  season  the  survey 
of  that  county  was  completed,  and  is  herewith  reported,  with  the 
usual  maps  and  diagrams. 

Rock  and  Pipestone  counties,  the  most  southwesterly  in  the 
State,  have  also  been  examined,  and  are  reported  in  the  same 
manner. 

Rice  county  has  also  been  surveyed  in  detail  by  Prof.  L.  B.  Sper- 
ry- of  Northfield  College,  and  his  report  on  the  same  is  herewith 
transmitted. 

Further  examination  of  the  fossils  of  the  Trenton  was  carried  on 
during  the  intervals  of  interruption  of  the  field-work,  and  some 
further  notes  on  the  same  are  given  in  the  following  pages.  It 
cannot  be  exi>ected,  however,  that  while  the  field-work  is  steadily 
carried  on  the  detailed  laboratory  work  of  palaeontology  and  litho- 
logy  will  progress  with  equal  pace  without  the  employment  of  ex- 
tra assistance.  Still  such  progress  as  is  possible  will  be  reported 
from  time  to  time. 

There  is,  accompanying  this,  a  detailed  report  on  the  General 
Museum  for  the  year  1877,  showing  the  addition  of  minerals,  and 
specimens  of  foreign  rocks,  as  well  as  the  naming  of  fossils  in  the 
cases  of  the  Museum.  There  is  work  enough  now  on  hand,  in  the 
Museum,  to  require  the  steady  work  of  a  man  a  whole  year,  with 
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nothing  else  to  do.  It  cannot  be  impressed  to  strongly  on  the  Re- 
gents that  there  is  a  necessity  of  emplo3ringf  more  assistance,  or  of 
the  curtailment  of  some  of  the  labor  now  devolving  on  a  single 
man.  It  is  certainly  very  necessary  that  the  Museum  be  placed  in 
its  best  condition.  This  implies  the  working  up  of  many  boxes  of 
material,  both  in  mineralogy  and  lithology,  and  in  palaeontology. 
This  is  nearly  all  within  the  purview  of  the  geological  survey  of  the 
State,  the  material  being  almost  all  the  product  of  the  field  exami- 
nations, and  would  redound  to  iis  substantial  progress  perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  continued  and  constant  prosecution  of  the 
field-work. 

The  report  of  Prof.  Peckham  on  the  chemical  analyses  of  various 
substances  submitted  in  the  progress  of  the  field-work  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  following  pages;  also,  that  of  Dr.  P.  L.  Hatch  on  the 
investigations  he  has  pra^iecuted  during  the  year  on  the  ornithology 
of  the  State. 

The  year  has  been  signalized  by  the  disappearance  from  the  State, 
and  from  the  entire  Northwest,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust. 
The  interesting  and  important  report  of  Mr.  Whitman  on  the 
phenomena  and  causes  of  such  disappearance,  and  on  other  insects 
injurious  to  farm  products  still  existing  within  the  borders  of  Min- 
nesota, is  also  transmitted  herewith. 

In  Botany,  while  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  spechnens, 
gathered  by  Mr.  Herrick,  or  presented  by  other  collectors,  there 
has  been  no  attempt  at  classification  or  thorough  examination.  The 
progress  of  the  work  in  this  field  will  be  mainly  in  the  gathering 
of  material,  for  several  years;  but  finally  the  aid  of  expert  botanists 
will  have  to  be  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  a  final  report. 

The  oflBcers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth 
Railroads  very  courteously  furnished  the  State  Geologist  with 
passes  over  their  roads  while  engaged  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  those  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  and  of  the  Red  River 
Transportation  Company  extended  the  same  favors  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  survey  of  the  Red  River  water  supply. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  season  has  been  spent  in  the  north- 
em  half  of  the  State.  What  has  been  done  there  has  been  of  the 
nature  of  hasty  reconnoisances.  Nothing  else  is  possible.  The 
means  now  available  for  the  survey  will  not  warrant  the  commence- 
ment of  detailed  surveys  in  a  region  mainly  without  roads  and  but 
sparsely  inhabited,  however  great  the  need  of  geological  examinar 
tion.  It  is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  the  survey  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  six  years  in  the  southern  portion,  where,  at 
much  less  expense,  the  utility  of  the  survey  could  be  demonstrated 
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and  its  progress  be  more  evident;  as  it  is  well  known  that  geological 
surveys  have,  in  various  states,  come  to  unfortunate  interruption, 
and  sometimes  final  termination,  for  causes  immediately  political  or 
economical.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  it  will  not  be  pru- 
dent nor  just  to  further  ignore  the  northern  half  of  the  State. 
An  unusual  impetus  in  immigration,  and  in  prospective  mining, 
has  stirred  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  State,  diuing  the  past 
year,  to  make  serious  demands  for  the  services  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  exploring  and  developing  their  material  resources.  The 
enterprise  of  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  our 
northern  frontier,  in  the  building  of  railroads  and  canals,  will  not 
fail  to  react  powerfully  on  the  State  of  Minnesota  north  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  Canadian  geologists  have  already  visited  and  re- 
ported a  number  of  times  on  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  British 
Possessions.  It  seems  to  be  very  necessary  to  subject  that  part  of 
the  State  to  a  thorough  geologicjJ  survey;  but  it  will  require  ex- 
pensive outfits  for  two  or  three  exploring  parties,  and  it  would  be 
several  years  before  the  survey  could  progress  sufficiently  to  warrant 
a  final  report.  Meantime,  during  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  investigations  should  not  be  suspended 
in  the  southern  portion.  In'order  to  carry  on  the  survey  now  as 
it  seems  to  be  necessary,  an  additional  sum  of  six  or  eight  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  for  about  four  years,  should  be  available.  It 
would  then  be  possible,  probably,  to  issue  a  couple  of  volumes  of  a 
final  report,  one  od  the  southern  palaeozoic  formations,  and  one  on 
the  metamorphic  and  azoic  rocks  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State. 


^ 
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THE    WATER    SUPPLY    OF    THE    RED    RIVER 

VALLEY. 


The  State  law  by  which  the  survey  is  being  carried  on  requires  a 
complete  account  of  the  mineral  and  other  waters  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing accurate  chemical  analyses.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  that  the  immediate  examination  of 
this  region  was  undertaken;  the  sanitary  questions  involved  being 
regarded  of  great  importance.  With  a  view  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  Regents  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  this  examination,  a 
joint  party  was  organized,  con  writing  of  the  State  Geologist,  with 
Prof.  S.  F.  Peckham  on  the  part  of  the  Regents,  and  Dr.  C.  N. 
Hewitt,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  plan  of  procedure 
consisted  in  a  descent  of  the  valley  from  Breckenridge,  on  the  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba,  stopping  at 
the  principally  settled  points  for  information  concerning  the  objects 
of  the  survey,  examining  all  accessible  wells  and  procuring  samples 
of  water,  and  carefully  noting  the  nature  of  the  river  bluffs.  Sub- 
sequently, and  during  the  further  prosecution  of  the  field-work 
over  the  western  portion  of  the  State  during  the  season,  more  ex- 
tended observations  on  the  same  su])ject  were  made  by  the  State 
Geologist  outside  of  the  Red  River  valley,  and  the  valley  itself  was 
again  visited  for  further  facts  of  comparison  and  verification.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  report  are  based  on  all  the  facts  ob- 
served; and  £U9  they  vary  somewhat  from  opinions  advanced  by 
other  members  of  the  party,  it  is  but  just  to  relieve  them  from  all 
responsibility  for  them.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the  party  a  sum- 
mary of  these  conclusions  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  Gov.  J. 
S.  Pillsbury,  and  it  was  published  in  the  Pioneer  Press  for  Septem- 
ber 18, 1877. 
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It  is  also  necessaiy  to  state  that  the  samples  of  water  selected  for 
analysis  were  not  such  as  would  test  the  correctness  of  these  con- 
clusions, nor  that  of  any  theory  that  has  yet  been  advanced  for  the 
cause  of  the  foul  waters  of  the  Red  River  valley.  In  order  to  de- 
termine something  by  chemical  analyses  of  the  waters,  the  writer 
selected  and  urged  the  full  analysis  of  four  samples  only,  with 
qualitative  tests  for  other  samples  to  show  their  relations  to  either 
of  these,  viz.: 

1.  Some  simply  alkaline  water  from  a  deep  well. 

2.  Alkaline  water  from  some  deep  well  contaminated  by  organic  decay. 

3.  Water  from  some  shallow  well  uncontaminated  by  organic  decay. 

4.  Water  from  a  shallow  well  foul  from  organic  decay. 

The  analysis  of  water  firom  the  following  wells,  conforming  to  the 
conditions  required  by  the  above  varieties  of  water,  was  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  satisfactory  result 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  survey  may  be  able  at  some  future 
time  to  institute  further  examination,  and  chemical  analysis, 
should  the  explanation  here  given  not  prove  sufficient. 

1.  Water  from  the  Brewery  at  Moorhead. 

2.  Town  well  at  Breckenridge. 

3.  McHench's  dstem  well  at  Fargo. 

4.  Well  at  Mr.  Sloggy's  house  (not  the  Bramble  House.) 

The  Facts  Kfwwn  Before  the  Survey. 

The  flat  prairie  country  generally,  throughout  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  State,  has  been  much  troubled  by  bad  well  water.  This 
has  been  reported  to  the  survey  from  Lyon,  Renville,  Redwood  and 
Murray  counties,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  and  had 
by  the  parties  troubled  by  bad  water  been  attributed  to  a  so-called 
"  peculiar  clay,"  a  "  blue  clay,'*  a  "  black  clay/'  or  to  some  other 
deposit  in  the  drift  which  had  been  met  with  in  the  wells.  Simi- 
lar reports  had  come  from  the  country  further  north,  and  latterly 
from  the  Red  River  valley  specially.  The  settlement  of  the  Red 
River  valley  has  been  rapidly  going  on  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  these  difficulties  were  more  numerously  and  urgently  presented 
fix)m  that  quarter  of  the  State.  As  these  waters  had  a  verj'  delete- 
rious effect  on  the  health  of  the  people,  and  threatened  to  retard 
the  development  of  that  portion  of  the  State,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  very  wisely  initiated  the  systematic  examination  of  the 
whole  question  which  is  now  being  made,  but  directed  itself  specifi- 
cally to  the  valley  of  the   Red   River  of  the   North.    The  waters 
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from  the  wells  dug,  whether  deep  or  shallow,  have  been  found  to 
become  foul,  or ''stagnant,"  sooner  or  later,  and  if  their  use  has 
continued  much  beyond  the  discovery  of  this  condition  they  have 
produced  diarrhcea  of  a  persistent  nature,  and  finally  typhoid  fever. 
Some  cases  have  terminated  fatally.  These  facts  were  of  occurrence 
on  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad,  at  nearly  all  the 
stations  west  of  the  line  of  the  Big  Woods,  even  outside  the  valley 
of  the  Ked  River;  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  west  of  Detroit; 
along  the  same  railroad  in  Dakota,  and  down  the  valley  to  Winni- 
peg. These  eil'ects  were  known  also  south  of  the  Minnesota  river, 
but  the}'  have  not  been  attributed  so  directly,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  to  the  water  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Yet  typhoid  fever 
and  intestinal  diseases  have  had,  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  an  area  of  greatest  prevalence  in  western  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  according  to  the  ninth  United  States  census.  The  ascertained 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  bad  well  water  and  these  dis- 
eases in  one  section  of  the  State,  together  with  the  kno^vn  existence 
of  the  same  efiect  in  another  section  under  like  conditions  of  soil, 
climate  and  surroundings,  reasonably  leads  to  the  inquirj'  whether 
the  same  cause  has  not  prevailed  there  also,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  so  distinctly  recognized.  Another  fact  that  had  been  stated 
and  well  authenticated  before  the  beginning  of  the  survey,  was  the 
good  quality  of  the  water  when  the  wells  were  first  dug.  It  has 
also  been  stated  that  during  the  construction  of  the  railroads  that 
cross  that  portion  of  the  State,  a  number  of  shallow  wells  were 
dug  in  the  surface  of  the  prairie,  without  reaching  much  water, 
and  that  they  often  became  foul  in  a  few  da3's,  though  wholly  un- 
curbed. 

The  Wells  that  were  Visited  and  Examimd. 

The  following  facts  were  gathered  by  the  writer: 

Harris, — At  Morris,  in  Stevens  county,  which  is  on  the  Pomme  de 
Terre  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Minnesota,  and  not  within  the  valley 
of  Red  River,  the  wells  are  usually  bad,  and  the  people  generally  use 
the  water  of  the  Pomme  de  Terre.  Wells  have  to  be  dug  rather 
deep,  and  through  a  blue  hard-pan.  The  railroad  company  are  now 
boring  a  well  having  a  diameter  of  sixteen  inches.  They  turn  a 
sort  of  auger  by  a  single  horse-power,  and  take  out  the  clay  as  an 
auger  takes  out  wood,  but  it  has  to  l)e  lifted  out  frequently.  The 
material  thrown  out,  now  at  the  depth  of  56  feet,  is  a  blue  clay 
with  few  stones,  but  some  small  gravel.  No  water  has  been  met 
with  yet. 
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According  to  Mr.  Leonard  B.  Hodges  a  well  of  good  water  was 
obtained  at  Morris  later  in  the  season  of  1877.  It  is  owned  by 
Judge  L.  £.  Pierce.  It  is  surrounded  by  foul  wells;  several  of 
about  the  same  depth,  and  others  of  not  half  that  depth.  It  is  in 
ever}'  respect  like  many  other  wells  at  Morris,  except  in  not  having 
wood  curbing.  It  was  "driven,"  i.  e,,  after  digging  some  depth  an 
iron  pipe  with  protected  sieving  was  driven  into  the  clay  till  water 
was  found  which  rose  in  the  pipe.  This  well  was  good  and  has 
remained  so. 

St.    GahrieUe:  Springs.     NEi  Sec.    17,    T.  130,    45.— Three 
miles  from   Campbell  station,  a  little  south  of  east.     Here  are 
St.  Gabrielle  Springs,  said  to  furnish  "good  water;"  but  although 
there  is  a  scummy  deposit  of  iron  running  from  them   the  water 
tastes  alkaline,  and  is  very  much  like  the  water  of  the  deep  well  at 
the  station.    There  is  a  boggy  iirea  of  about  two  and  a  half  acres, 
lying  a  few  feet  above  the  water  of  the  stream  (Rabbit  river)  from 
which  the  water  of  the  springs  runs  into  the  creek.   This  area  is  in 
a  bend  of  the  stream,  and  lies  about  six  feet  lx?low  the  general  level 
of  the  prairie.    The  stream  is  about  twelve  feet  below  the  prairie, 
and  empties  in  Bois  des  Sioux  river.    It  is  a  small  stream  and  has 
clear  water,  but  an  imperceptible  current.     In  some  of  the  springs 
which  are  scattered  over  the  boggy  area  mentioned,  there  is  a  light- 
colored  sand  seen  boiling  up  with   the  water,  and  in  the  sand  are 
also  some  weathered  small  shells.     The  bog  itself  is  peaty,  and  shows 
some  small  fresh-water  shells.      The  banks  of  the  stream  show 
nothing  but  the  usual  gray  drifb-clay,  containing  boulders  of  gran- 
ite and  many  pieces  of  limestone.      The  water  of  the  creek  tastes 
swampy  and  tlat.     The  stones  and  the  gravel  of  the  drift,  along  the 
low  bluffs  of  the  creek,  are  mainly  of  limerock — perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  them,  the  rest  being  granite,  &c. 

Over  the  surface  of  the  prairie  about,  which  is  nearly  flat,  are  oc- 
casional fragments  of  limestone,  which  are  usually  somewhat  im- 
bedded in  the  surface,  showing  the  glarier  origin  of  even  the  latest 
part  of  this  flat.  There  is  no  loam  here,  nor  stratified  fine  clay. 
There  is  only  a  gravelly  or  stony  clay  that  is  blackened  at  the  sur- 
face. On  making  a  few  qualitative  tests  on  the  spot  on  the  water 
of  this  spring,  for  comparison  with  that  of  the  water  at  Campbell 
Station  coming  from  the  deep  well  there  (next  mentioned),  it  was 
found  to  agree,  even  by  actual  comparison  in  hand,  almost  exactly 
with  the  water  of  that  well.  They  both  possess  abundant  sulph- 
ates, carbonates  strong,  and  plenty  of  chlorides.  The  only  percep- 
tible ditference  in  mineral  constituents  was  a  little  greater  quantity 
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of  iron  in  the  well  water.    On  making  quantitative  examinations 
Prof.  Peckham  reports  these  waters  to  contain  impurities  as  follows: 


Total  miner- 
oral  matter. 

Organic 
and 
Volatile. 

Total     resi- 
due at30O  C. 

Is 

>  a 

is 
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r 

o 

Supliurlc 
Acid. 

• 

s 

BEMARKS. 

2. 

62.458 

12.310 

74.764 

10.216 

15.468 

25.684 

10.623 

4.202 

6.647 

These  waters  show    a 
very  remarkable  similarity 

3. 

55.-I54 

12.481 

68.295 

8.766 

11.960 

20.722  utt^u 

1 

5.370 

6.864 

of  mineral  constituents. 

As  the  water  at  the  station  is  foul  and  unfit  for  use,  while  that 
from  these  springs  is  pronounced  good,  and  even  has  a  reputed  ex- 
cellence, both  waters  coming  through  the  same  natural  drift  deposit, 
subject  to  the  same  natural  causes  so  far  as  their  source  is  concern- 
ed, while  the  spring  water  itself  is  free  from  noxious  odors,  it  is 
evident  the  difference  of  the  waters  cannot  be  indicated  bv  chemical 
analyses  of  the  mineral  constituents.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
difierence,  whatever  its  nature  or  origin,  must  be  superinduced  by 
some  arfifirial,  and  not  natural,  cause  ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  something  inherent  in  the  well,  or  its  artificial  surround- 
ings, that  superinduces  the  noxious  odors.  The  trouble,  further, 
cannot  lie  in  the  clay  of  the  drift,  since  the  spring  water  is  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  the  clay,  and  the  well  water  is  brought  up 
through  an  iron  pipe  which  is  said  to  run  to  the  bottom. 

Camphrll  Station, — The  well  at  Campbell  Station  was  sunk  sev- 
eral years  Jigo  b}'  C.  E.  Whelpley,  of  Minneapolis.  The  following 
section  of  this  well  wjis  furnished  by  him  July  1&,  1875  : 


1.  Uai'd  yellow  clay  with  strong  bittor  water IS  feet. 

2.  Blue  clay ; 53  feet. 

3.  Boulders,  or  i*ock  of  some  sort 4  feet. 

4.  Blue  clav 30  feet. 

5.  Blu»>  clay,  boulder,  gravel  and  Hint 11  feet. 

6.  Sand,  gravel  and  clay,  with  some  coal 21  feet. 

7.  Sand,  gravel,  blue  clay,  slate,  some  coal 4  feet. 

8.  Hard  blue  clav 1  •")  feet. 

9.  Clean  sand  ^^-ith  water,  mixed  with  coal  (10  i)er  cent.) S  feet. 

[Note — ^'J'his  coal  on  examination  wa^  found  to  l)e  drift  pieces 

of  Cretaceous  lignite — N.  H.  W.] 

10.  Stony  blue  clay,  but  soi't^r  below,  with  more  water  at  the 

bottom 87  feet. 


Total  depth 260  feet. 
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The  lower  portion  of  the  pipe  becoming  filled  with  mud  it  wu 
found  necessary  to  puuctnre  the  pipe  at  higher  levels  and  admit  w». 
ter  above  the  clay  filling.  This  was  done  at  176  feet.  The  water 
rose  within  four  feet  of  tlie  surface. 

At  the  depth  of  173  feot  found  wood  which  was  covered  with  s 
yellow  substance  like  gold  (probable  pyrite — N.  H.  W.)  and  was 
heavier  than  water.  \Vater  was  obtained  at  125  feet,  ajid  again  ^ 
150  feet,  aiso  at  165  feet. 

The  water  pumped  out  of  this  well  iu  June,  1S77,  was  turbid 
with  sediment  and  visible  lloating  particles,  and  liad  foul  odors.  It 
could  not  obtain  these  foul  odors  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  nor 
fiimisli  these  floating  partieles  from  that  depth,  since  they  were 
evidently  both  of  organic  natiire.  The  upper  ten  or  tifleen  feet  of 
this  well  were  dug  larger  tliau  the  rest  and  curbed  up  with  pine 
boards  after  the  lUiUiiier  of  most  wells  on  the  prairie.*  Tlua  was 
partially  filled  witli  water  and  served  sis  a  reservoir.  This  water 
must  certainly  find  access  within  the  iron  pipe,  either  through  inten- 
tional rupturing  of  the  pipe,  or  lorvse  fitting  of  the  pipe  upon  the 
lower  joint  of  the  pump.  It  other^vise  pa-sscs  along  the  outside  of 
the  pipe,  Iwtween  t!ie  pipe  and  the  surrounding  clay,  to  the  bottum 
of  the  well,  and  is  drawn  into  the  |)ipe  at  the  bottom.  This  last 
supposition  is  hardly  possible,  as  the  i:loscness  of  the  cbvyalwut  the 
pipe  is  probably  as  perfect  as  about  any  stone  or  boidder,  aiid  uuist 
be  as  impervious.  Further  the  suifaco  water  would  not  thus  nat- 
urally How  downwanl,  being  warmer  and  lighter,  .i-s  well  as  being 
under  U'ss  hydrostatic  pn-ssure,  iis  long  as  there  remained  u  supply 
for  the  pump  witliin  the  pijie. 

About  a  mile  northwest  of  Herman  the  railroad  piisses  down  & 
terrace  to  a  bjwer  fiat,  the  change  of  level  lieiiig  about  fifteen  ti?eL 
Hence  the  well  at  Campbell  Station,  wholly  dug  in  the  glacier 
drift,  without  any  overlying  stratified  clays,  cannot  Iw  aflected  by 
any  lacustrine  clay  that  seems  to  have  Itecn  depositetl  over  large 
areas  in  other  parts  of  the  lied  Kiver  valley.  The  glacier  drill  it- 
self, over  wide  tracts  in  this  valley,  lies  at  the  very  surface. 

At    Breckinridge. — At  this   place,  which    is  near  the  junnc- 

fdou  of  the  Otter  Tail  and    Bois  des  Sioux    rivers,  the  grade 

of   the  railroad    is   just    twenty   feet  lower  than    at    Campbell 

■   Station,    and    rt    hnndred    aii'\   six  feet  lower  than   at  Herman 

Btatioji-       T1^..'    iii.-!.  ii-i  ■-    fi'M  :    I.lreckenridge    to    Campbell    Sta- 

_  tlilswell  he  Bttlrnis  tliat  iiowoodrn  curblne 

.i.i^.tlieonlyileaiKti  lirlnpIuKCt  room  tu  ruler 

.t\  »ltmi«t  entirely  reUUed, leaving  but  a  sbillinr 
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tion  is  fifteen  miles,  and  from  Breckenridge  to  Herman  is 
thirty-nine  miles ;  the  country  in  all  directions  being  a  smooth 
prairie  for  many  miles,  with  no  visible  changes  except  at 
the  terrace  mentioned,  near  Herman.  Yet  at  Breckenridge,  along 
the  river  banks,  are  broken  areas  of  true  lacustrine  clay.  This  runs 
back  from  the  river  and  covers  a  small  indefinite  area.  It  seems  to 
have  been  deposited  on  a  slightly  uneven  upper  suface  of  glacier 
clay,  or  unmodified  drift,  so  that  it  here  only  occupies  the  depres- 
sions in  the  glacier  clay. 

The  town  has  five  wells,  but  only  one  is  used.  It  is  the  hotel 
well,  owned  by  Mr.  Sanders,  who  described  it  as  follows.  It  is 
curbed  with  boards. 

Sanders*  Well  at  Breckenridge, 

1.  Muek>%  black  soil,  no  stones 2%  feet. 

2.  Fine  clay,  without  stones;  the  same  tis  seen  in  the  river 

banks 16  feet. 

3.  Gnivel — small  pieces  of  limestone,  and  granito  l>oulders, 

with  some  layers  of  clean  sand 10-12  feet. 

4.  Under  the  last,  which  furnished  water,  was  an  unknown 

thickness  of  a  black  or  blue-black  clay,  that  had  a  dif- 
ferent odor.  This  contained  stones  and  boulders,  one 
of  which  stopped  the  further  sinkinpf  of  the  well, 
which,  however,  did  not  penetrate  it  to  any  considera- 
ble depth. 

The  water  of  this  well,  analyzed  by  Prof.  Peckham,  shows  the 
following  composition,  as  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health: 

Gralus  per  Gallon. 

Total  solid  matter  in  solution 86.024 

Total  orgfanic  matter  in  solution 12.286 

Total  mineral  matter  in  solution 73.756 

Total  hardness 19.843  CaCO» 

Permanent  hardness 8.756 

Removable  hardness 11.387 

SiUphuric  add  in  solution 1.868 

Chlorine 17.395 

These  results  show  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  well  at 
Campbell  Station,  and  the  water  of  St.  Gabrielle  Springs,  contain- 
ing nearly  the  same  per  cent,  of  the  various  mineral  peculiarities. 

The  town  well  was  mainly  a  bored  well,  but  is  curbed  with  pine 
boards.  The  water  here  varies.  Sometimes  it  has  been  pretty 
good,  especially  at  the  first,  but  at  the  time  of  this  examination  it 
was  strongly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    It  is  in  the 
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street,  and  near  no  sewers.    The  ground  was  raised  about  the  mouth 
of  the  well  to  prevent  in-drainage  from  the  surface. 

Town  Well  at  Breckenridge. 

1.  Soil  and  clay 4  feet. 

2.  '*  Black  clay,'*  &c.,  with  gravel  stones,  no  water 30  feet. 

3.  Gravel  and  sand,  with  water  in  abundance,  that  rose  16  feet 

in  a  few  minutes Thickness  unknown. 

On  analysis  this  was  found  to  be  a  yery  hard  mineral  water,  con- 
taining large  percentages  of  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but 
^^  on  evaporation  had  the  appearance  and  odor  of  urine  residue.'^ 
This  water  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  waters  derivable  frt)m 
deep  wells  that  i>enetrate  the  glacer  drifb-clay,  when  not  materially 
changed  by  contact  with  organic  acids. 

The  well  ot  Peter  Hanson  was  dug  entirely,  Si  feet  square,  and 
curljed  with  pine  boards.  The  material  thrown  out  is  unmodified 
drift-clay,  of  a  dark-blue  color,  contiiining  stones  and  boulders, 
some  ten  and  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  which  show  smoothly 
polished  and  also  striated  surfaces.  The  clay  itself  is  nearly  black 
when  wet,  and  is  charged  ^vith  little  stones.  This  well  did  not  pass 
through  the  drift  clay,  and  now  affords  only  "  seep  water,''  which, 
after  a  month  or  two,  will  about  half  fill  the  well.  It  then  has  a 
foul  odor  which  is  attributed  to  the  "  black  stuff,"  as  the  drifb-clay 
is  designated. 

Peter  Hansopi's  Well  at  Breehenridge, 

1.  Clay,  as  in  the  river  banks;  fine  and  horizontally  stratifie<l.  .^-h  feet. 

2.  Drift  clay,  dark  coloreil,  hanl  and  strong,  no  water,  penetra- 

ted.. oOteet. 

The  well  of  Chas.  B.  Falley,  Esq.,  is  altogether  in  the  lacustrine 
clay.  It  afforded  pretty  good  water  at  first,  but  in  a  few  days  it 
became  offensive. 

C,  B.  Falleifs  Well  at  Bnckepiridtje, 

1.  Bliick  loam  soil 4  or  o  feet. 

2.  Light  colored  clay,  with  some  sand,  without  «tones,  cnimb- 

ling  in  th*?  air 24  feot. 

3.  Sand  with  water  i  IT  foet  of  water) Thickuoss  unknown. 

From  Breckenridge  the  river  was  followed  in  a  small  row-boat  to 
McCauleyville,  opposite  Fort  Abercrombie,  for  the  purpose  of  care- 
fully examining  the  banks. 
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Seefhn  21,  Town  133,  Range  47,  Wilkin  County.  —  Mr. 
Edward  Connelly  has  here  a  well  twenty-five  feet  deep,  in 
which  the  water  rises  and  falls  as  the  river  changes,  indicating  an 
intimate  connection.  The  well  is  near  the  brink  of  the  bank, 
which  rises  about  twenty-two  feet  above  the  river.  The  bank  is 
made  up  of  about  eleven  feet  of  gravelly  and  stony  drift  clay,  with- 
out any  overlying  lacustrine  clay,  underlain  by  a  heavy  bed  of 
gravel  and  sand  exposed  along  the  bank  a  short  distance  above  his 
house.  Mr.  Connelly  also  descri])ed  his  well  as  penetrating  these 
materials  onl}'.  In  this  gravel  are  pieces  of  Cretaceous  lignite  and 
slate.  The  presence  of  this  gravel  bed,  and  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  water  of  the  well  coincident  with  that  of  the  river,  proves  a 
close  relation  between  the  two,  but  not  a  flow  necessarily  from  the 
river  to  the  well.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  gravel  bed  is 
itself  a  vast  water-reservoir,  which  is  being  filled  by  inflow  from 
higher  levels,  and  is  slowly  drained  toward  the  river  by 
hydrostatic  pressure.  The  analysis  of  this  water  rather  goes  to 
show  this  to  be  the  direction  of  flow,  since  there  is  much  more 
mineral  matter  in  the  well  than  in  the  river  water,  a  change  that 
could  not  be  produced  by  simply  filtering  through  gravel  for  a  few 
feet. 

Descending  the  river  below  Connelly's,  the  light-colored,  lacus- 
trine clay,  mentioned  at  Breckenridge,  is  seen  to  become  more  and 
more  developed,  and  at  last  continuous,  with  a  thickness  of  25  or 
30  feet,  equal  to  the  hight  of  the  entire  banks  above  the  river,  with 
only  occasional  exposures  of  the  hard-pan  clay  near  the  river  level. 
The  hardpan  finally  disappears  about  two  and  one-half  miles  above 
McCauley ville,  near  *'  Aker's  place,"  the  last  exposure  being  near 
the  rope  ferry.  Below  this  place  the  lacustrine  clay  constitutes  the 
entire  bluflf  of  the  river.  Before  reaching  this  place  the  large 
boulders,  which  appeared  frequently  in  the  river  for  some  miles  be- 
low Breckenridge,  had  entirely  disappeared.  At  the  same  time  tim- 
ber along  the  river  l)ecomes  more  and  more  abundant,  and  also 
larger.  At  first  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  willows  and  box- 
elders,  but  as  this  change  comes  on  large  trees  of  white  and  burr- 
oak,  ash,  elm,  bass  and  hackberry  make  their  appearance.  The 
bottom  lands  widen  out,  and  at  the  same  time  become  higher, 
reaching  15  feet  above  the  water,  while  the  lacustrine  clay  bank, 
outside  of  the  bottom  land,  rises  about  15  feet  still  higher.  This 
lacustrine  clay  covers  the  country  generally,  cast  and  west,  espe- 
cially up  the  tributary  valleys;  and  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  it  will 
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constitute  a  dififereut  agricultural  land  from  the  alkaline  plain 
further  south,  based  on  the  drift-clay. 

There  are  here  then  these  three  formations,  all  pertaining  to  the 
didft: 

1.  Latest  of  all,  ihe  alluiinm  of  the  present  river,  which  is 
mainly  sand}^  and  supports  the  timber.  It  is  \dthout  stratification 
generally,  and  swallows  burrow  in  it.  Its  thickness  varies  with  the 
hight  of  the  freshet  stage  of  the  river,  becoming  greater  toward  the 
north. 

2.  Tlie  lacHstrhw  clai/,  which  covers  the  higher  flats,  and  con- 
stitutes the  soil  of  the  valley  over  much  of  tliis  region.  It  is  of  a 
light  and  loamy  color,  horizontally  stratified,  and  is  without  stones 
or  gravel.  This  is  the  sediment  of  the  lake  which  was  drained  by 
the  Minnesota  river  southward  during  the  prevalence  of  the  last 
ice-period,  or  on  its  partial  withdrawal. 

3.  The  blue  hardjHdi  chiij — The  immediate  product  of  the  great 
glacier,  containing  gravel  stones  and  striated  boulders.  This  fills 
the  whole  valley,  running  under  the  lacustrine  clay  and  rising  so 
as  to  constitute  the  surfiice  of  the  country  a  few  miles  east  or  west 
of  the  river,  becoming  rolling,  and  even  hillj%  in  the  Leaf  Hills  and 
Coteau  de  Prairie,  but  lying  smooth  and  level  in  the  valley.  Tlus 
may  have  been  originally  deposited  nearly  level  and  smooth,  as  it 
now  lies,  owing  to  the  presence  and  agency  of  much  standing 
water,  or  it  may  have  been  somewhat  smoothed  ofi"  at  a  later  date  by 
the  lake  that  covered  it.  This  whole  region,  then,  and  especially  the 
general  aspect  of  the  flats  at  Breckenridge,  are  a  fac  simile  of  the 
Maumee  river  and  the  ''Black  Swamp"  region  of  northwestern 
Ohio,  minus  the  timber  and  plus  the  alkali  of  the  drift  clay.  Its 
origin  was  the  same,  and  probably  also  its  date,  both  pertaining  to 
the  period  of  the  last  glacial  epoch.  The  theory  advanced  some 
years  ago  for  the  manner  of  deposit  of  this  glacial  drift*,  here  is 
confirmed  by  being  equally  applicable.  It  was  received  in  these 
valleys,  in  a  lake  of  water  direct  from  the  ice,  and  was  let  down 
gently  without  much  modification,  and  stratification  as  fast  as  the 
ice  sheet  contracted  ;  the  horizontally  laminated  clay,  in  both 
places  being  the  result  of  such  lateral  distribution  of  the  clayey  por- 
tions as  the  lake  could  effect,  and  of  such  later  lacustrine  deposit  as 
water  is  apt  to  form,  during  its  continuance  as  a  lake.      Further  to 

•Procecdlnus  of  the  Aiiiorloan  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1873— Th« 
Surface  Geology  of  yorthwciftcm  Ohio.  Also  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June 
and  July,  1873— r/jc  Drift  Ikpofits  of  the  yorthwest. 
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the  north  it  covered  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  but  by  degrees  be- 
came embraced  further  still  north,  in  its  general  mass,  and  extend- 
ed even  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice.  It  became  superficial  near  the 
margin  of  the  glacier  by  the  thawing  and  wastage  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  ice. 

McCanlef/ville — James  Nolan  s  well,  32  feet  deep,  affords  a 
strongly  alkaline  water.  It  is  situated  on  an  irregularly  iiscending 
slope  from  the  river  toward  the  general  level,  and  six  feet  below 
the  general  level.    It  was  bored  1>  inches  in  diameter. 

Noh}t's  Well  at  McCauleyville. 

1.  Soil  and  black  loam 2}i  feet. 

2.  Bro^Tiish-yellow  day,  with  no  noticeable  stratification,  nor 

^Travel,  nor  stones 26     feet. 

3.  "Black  sand,''  quicksand 4     feet. 

4.  Gravel,  shells,  and  rounded  stones,  like  the  bottom  of  a 

lake,  with  water,  went  into  it 1     foot. 

This  well  seems  to  have  got  water  in  a  layer  of  sand  and  gravel 
lying  between  the  lacustrine  clay  and  the  hardpan  clay,  but  on  an- 
alysis it  is  proved  to  \ye  heavily  charged  witn  alkaline  ingredients. 

Ldngerhi's  Well  at  McCauleyrille. 

1.  Loam  and  soil,  and  light  clay 15  feet. 

2.  Blue,  gravelly  clay,  with  boulders,  tiontaining  one  layer  of 

sand  and  gi-avel  of  3  feet  thickness,  at  the  depth  of  40 
feet.  No  water  of  any  amount  was  found  in  this  well, 
and  it  was  refilled.  This  blue  day  had  pieces  of  coal 
and  Cretaceous  slate,  and  granite  boulders.  Tlie  stmd 
layer  gave  offensive  water.  At  about  100  feet  there 
WB»  a  layer  of  about  6  feet  of  very  fine  blue  clay  which 
makes  a  good  polishing  material 122  feet. 

It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  in  the  foregoing  the  lacustrine 
clay  assumed  a  blue  color  after  passing  15  feet,  and  thus  really 
extends  to  the  layer  of  sand  and  gravel  mentioned  at  the  depth  of 
about  40  feet,  and  which  is  said  to  have  given  offensive  water.  The 
absence  of  gravel  and  stones  in  the  upper  part  of  the  "  blue  clay" 
was  not,  in  that  cjise,  carefully  noticed,  and  the  color  being  the 
same  would  very  naturally  cause  it  to  be  set  off  with  the  great 
mass  of  stony  blue  clay  lying  l>elow  it.  This  hypothesis  is  all  the 
more  likely,  as  the  offensive  water  from  the  sandy  layer  may  then 
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be  due  to  the  vegetation  and  muck  that  would  have  accumulated  in 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  which  immediately  followed  the  deposition 
of  the  stony  blue  clay — a  lake  bottom  which  is  also  indicated  by 
Mr.  Nolan's  well  at  about  the  same  depth  below  the  general  level. 

In  digging  Mr.  David  McCauley's  cellar  a  large  deposit  of  bivalve 
fresh-water  shells  was  encountered.  Other  shells  were  found  in 
digging  the  cellar  of  Mr.  Longevin.  These  cellars  are  far  above 
the  river,  and  yet  not  so  high  as  the  general  level  of  the  country. 
These  shells  of  course  belong  to  the  period  of  the  lacustrine  clay, 
either  during  or  following  the  hu^i  glacial  epoch. 

There  are  said  to  be  two  terraces  east  of  McCauleyville.  One  is 
four  miles  east,  and  consists  of  gravel,  and  one  is  thirteen  miles 
east  and  consists  of  sand.  There  is  a  depression,  or  longitudinal 
basin,  running  north  and  south,  l)etween  these  teri'aces,  in  which 
water  stands  some  years  all  summer. 

At  and  below  Fort  Abercrombie  are  large  and  numerous  selenite 
crystals.  They  were  found  by  Mr.  Nolan  about  three  miles  below 
the  fort,  in  the  slope  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  by  the  .soldiers 
near  the  fort  in  digging  a  well.  Thej'  are  said  to  have  occurred,  in 
the  well,  above  a  heavy  deposit  of  boulders:  hence  seem  to  be  in 
the  drift,  and  not  in  the  Cretaceous. 

Moorhead — In  riding  over  the  prairie  from  McCauleyville  to  Moor- 
head,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  sometimes  several  miles  east  of 
the  river,  only  seventeen  granite  boulders  were  seen  on  the  surface. 
These  were  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  entirely 
solitary,  being  generally  half  buried  in  the  soil.  There  was  seen 
no  gravelly  clay,  nor  small  stones  in  clusters,  nor  any  alkaline 
coating,  all  indicative  of  the  drift  clay,  throughout  the  whole  ride, 
but  onlv  a  fine  clav  loam. 

The  well  of  C.  P.  Sloggy,  at  the  Bramble  House,  is  22  feet  deep, 
and  wholly  in  the  lacustrine  clay,  having  struck  at  that  depth  a 
quicksand  three  or  four  feet  thick,  giving  water.  This  well  was 
recently  dug  (in  May)  and  the  water  is  tolerable,  though  evidently 
alkaline,  and  having  a  taste  of  the  pine  curbiiig.  It  is,  however, 
lass  alkaline  than  water  from  the  hardi)au  clay.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  a  layer  of  sand  all  over  this  country,  including  Moorhead 
and  Fargo,  at  about  22  feet,  in  which  the  same  water  can  be  got. 

The  well  dug  by  Sharp  and  Douglsts,  situated  in  the  public  park, 
is  across  the  street  south  from  the  last,  and  has  the  same  depth.  It 
now  tastes  (June  23. 1S77,)  as  if  kerosene  had  Wen  poured  into  it.  It 
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was  dug  about  a  year  ago.  The  keroaense  taste  is  owing  to  the 
decay  and  discharge  of  the  pitch  of  the  pine  curbing,  and  will 
probably  pass  off. 

Mr.  Sloggy  has  another  well  dug  to  this  layer  of  sand  about  a 
year  ago,  about  two  blocks  further  south,  situated  in  the  street,  in 
an  unfrequented  part,  which  at  first  had  a  flow  of  good  water,  but 
finally  l)ecame  bjul  and  ha<l  to  be  abandoned.  On  examination  this 
was  found  to  have  the  odor  of  decaying  organic  matter,  and  even 
of  animal  matter.  It  has  been  in  disuse  and  shut  for  some  months, 
the  tight  pine  curb  rising  about  20  inches  above  the  ground  and 
covered  with  a  boanl  nailed  over  it.  Hence  the  contamination 
cannot  come  from  dead  frogs  nor  rats,  nor  yet  from  sewage  nor 
from  surface  indraining.  Like  most  of  the  wells  in  the  town  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  elevated  about  the  well,  by  throwing  back 
round  the  curb  the  clay  excavated  in  digging. 

At  John  Erickson's  Brewery  is  a  well  105  feet  deep,  dug  about 
two  months  ago  (April  or  May,  1877).  This  well  is  used  at  the  rate 
of  15  or  20  barrels  per  day.     It  is  curbed  with  pine. 

The  Brewery  Well  at  Moorhead, 

1.  Light  clay 2<)  feet. 

2.  QuickBand 4  feet. 

3.  Blue  clay  witli  gnivel  and  boulders 80  feet. 

4.  Sand,  with  copious  water 

The  water  from  the  bottom  of  this  well  was  under  such  hydro- 
static pressure  that  it  lifted  up  bodily  '*about  two  feet"  of  the  en- 
tire clay  bottom  of  the  well,  find  rose  immediately  about  80  feet  in 
the  well.  The  water  is  strongly  alkaline,  but  bright  and  clear,  and 
is  used  for  beer-making  in  prelerenee  to  that  of  the  river.  ■  This 
well  was  too  recently  dug,  and  is  too  copiously  used,  to  show  any 
markedly  bad  effect  from  the  pine  curbing. 

The  well  of  Lamb  Bros,  is  sixteen  feet  deep,  situated  under  the 
floor  of  a  livery  bam.  It  is  curbed  with  pine.  The  water  has  an 
alkaline  taste,  which  is  said  to  be  "sweet,"  and  is  very  copibusly 
used.  It  has  never  been  noticed  to  be  offensive,  but  will  not  do  for 
washing.  The  clay  here  was  but  six  feet  thick,  and  the  sand  is 
said  to  have  been  ten. 

Jacob  Thomas'  well  is  14  feet  deep,  curbed  with  pine,  smells  and 
tastes  of  decaying  organic  matter,  but  not  strongly  of  alkali. 
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Ffffjo — Tlie  well  at  the  Fargo  Iloiise  is  H't  fwt  deep,  and  the  water  I* 
now  good — as  good  at  miy  iv;iti-r.  It  was  dujr  one  j'car  ago,  and  u 
curbud  witli  pine.  Pniljalily  the  fenin'iitiitinn  took  pluce  last  sea- 
son. Indeed,  a  gi-ntleiaen  who  was  at  the  house  at  Christmas  at- 
finiis  it  Wiis  not  sxt  good  then  as  now:  jet  the  hindlady,  who  ])roba- 
bly  wMuhl  not  notice  a  grariiuil  change  in  the  Wiiter,  says  it  has  al- 
ways l)eeu  us  now:  although  she  also  admits  it  did  "taste  of  flii- 
piiie  and  was  ideanetl  out."  Another  gmtleiiian  says  it  was  not 
used  tor  a  time. 

The  well  of  J,  (.'.  Wiuslow  is  5."i  toet  deep,  lately  dog  iiud  jii it 
funiislied  with  a  pump.  It  is  a  goml  water  also,  as  goinl  asi  any 
hard  water.  The  well  is  turlwd  with  pine,  i'or  a  time  it  was  uu- 
fit  tor  use. 

At  the  Sherman  H0US1.MS  a  sJiallow  well,i?ug  lour  feet  sipiare. 
.  cuiVd  with  pine,  has  jili^nty  ol  wider  which  risi's  ahont  ten  feet, 
and  is  nhsolutely  Iwrrid  with  ellele  vegi.'tahle  uiatter.  It  wiis  Awi 
hi'-t  year,  hut  hiis  heeii  in  ili.suse  for  some  tiuie. 

The  well  at  the  liver.v  hani  of  A.  H.  Jl.mi-e  is  a  shallow  well.  It 
is  cLirlied  with  oaken  l.arreN  an.l  furiiislies'iuvfty  good  water,  hiii 
hiu-  a  pine  pump  nmoiug  liel.iw  the  eurhing.  The  water  gives  off 
a  littl.'  sulidion-tted  hvdrogcn.  hut  moch  less  than  the  well  at  Mr. 
llonres  hous.'. 


The  wi'll  at  Mr.  iloore"^  iu.os,.  is  W  feet  d^'ep,  curU'd   with 
It  J-  all  alkaline  water,  aud  ha-'  a  strong  odor  of  sulphurettei 


piiiv. 


isaliiiat  12  Jt.i>t  ia 
■r  hroke  in  at  the 


Mr.  M.Hen,h-s  w,.|nva.  dog  f,.r  a  cist, 
(li-ptli.  It  !•;  I.i-icki'.l  ti|>  1111,1  cuiiu'iit.'il.  ' 
hotiom  and  has  always  heen  gooil. 

Sir.  liolicrts'  Willi,  near  Fas-go,  is  a  shallow  well,  and  smells  ver/ 
bail.  I>nt  w;w  very  good  at  tirst.     Ii.  ha-s  a  pine  ciirli. 

A  iiniuber  of  otiier  welLs  were  examined  at  5I(»orhead  and  Fargii, 
bnt  the  fitctB  were  only  k  repetition  of  the  foregoing.     They  mre 
k  pine,  had  good  water  at  iirst.  iiiid  af- 
me  foul  and  had  to  be  abamloiipd. 

p  on  the  Moorhea.1  siile  than  iia  the 

y  diaapm-ars  a  few  niiles  eiist  of 

elay  appearing  in  low  '.■x*if- 

^OK  reaching  the  south  braiiai  "f 
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On  visiting  Moorhead  again  later  in  the  season  (Septeml)er  1877) 
some  of  the  wells  that  were  unfit  for  use  in  June  were  found  some- 
what improved,  especially  those  that  had  been  copiousl}^  pumped. 
The  Bramble  House  well  was  not  improved,  but  rather  had  become 
worse.  Mr.  Sloggy  referred  to  the  well  of  Mr.  Mangus  Peterson 
as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fickleness  of  the  water  in  the  Moor- 
head wells.  This  is  situated  only  across  the  street  from  his  at  his 
house,  dug  about  the  same  depth  (2(5  or  27  feet)  ond  is  curbed  like 
his  with  pine,  but  affords  the  "best  water  in  the  town."  This 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  curbing.  On  examina- 
tion of  this  well  it  was  found,  as  stated,  to  afford  as  good  water  as 
Mr.  McHench's  in  Fargo,  and  was  dug  in  Septemljer,  1876.  It  had 
been  so  foul  that  it  was  not  used  for  sever«il  months.  This  sum- 
mer it  was  emptied  repeatedly  and  began  to  improve.  The  neigh- 
bors also  began  to  use  it,  so  tliat  it  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for 
its  excellence.  In  this  case  the  copious  use  of  the  well  is  what 
renders  the  organic  impurities  imp(n-ceptil)le.  By  standing  it  will 
probably  relapse  into  as  bad  a  condition  as  before. 

Ghimlou — At  Glyndon  the  wells  are  all  alkaline,  and  also  generally 
about  sixteen  or  twenty  ft'et  deep.  They  p;iss  at  once  into  the  Inu'd- 
pan  clay.  They  are  all  curbed  with  pine.  Onl}'  one  is  now  fit  for  use. 
It  is  that  of  the  house  lately  purchased  of  Major  Tenny  by  James 
McLenan  for  use  its  a  hotel.  This  does  not  tsuste  of  organic  decay, 
but  is  strongly  alkaline.  The  well  at  the  present  McLenan  House 
is  very  foul,  Init  the  former  is  freely  used  by  the  whole  village. 
The  well  at  the  Campbell  House  is  not  used.  It  is  very  heavily 
charged  with  organic,  decay  in  its  foulest  stage,  and  has  l)een  in 
disuse  much  of  the  time  for  four  years.  Though  cleaned  out  al)out 
a  year  ago,  and  used  slightly  for  a  few  months,  it  is  still  unfit  for 
use.  It  is  within  a  few  rods  of  the  above  named  well  whicli  is 
used  l)y  most  of  the  families  of  the  village,  and  has  about  the  same 
depth.  Water  from  the  well  in  general  use  was  examin(.»d  chem- 
ically by  Prof.  Peckhani,  and  (Compared  with  a  similar  examination 
of  that  from  the  Campbell  House,  without  showing  any  importimt 
difference  in  the  impurities  contained  in  solution.  They  are  both 
hard  waters.  While  from  cme  is  escaping  constantly  a  volume  of 
noxious  organic  odoi's,  including  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gfts,  the 
other  is  wholly  inodorous,  and  is  freel.y  used  for  all  domestic  pur- 
poses. It  is  plain  that  there  is  something  in  the  surroundings  of 
the  wells  which  causes  the  difference.  Tlie}'^  are  both  curbed  with 
pine  and  were  dug  some  years  ago.     It  is  also   probable  that  the 
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copious  use  of  the  one  keeps  it  substantially  inocuous,  while  the 
disuse  of  the  other  intensifies  the  foul  qualities.  That  in  constant 
use  is  a  large  open  well.  That  which  is  foul  may  be  confined  and 
covered.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  bad  qualities  of  these  wells 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinar}'  chemical  examination  of  their 
mineral  impurities.  In  other  words,  the  foul  odors  arise  from 
organic  ingredients  which  are  volatile.  There  is  no  other  supposa- 
ble  cause  for  these  odors  adequate  to  the  explanation  of  so  preva- 
lent a  disorder,  than  to  attribute  them  to  the  decaying  pine  curbing 
which  is  co-extensive  with  the  disorder. 

There  are  several  other  wells  at  Glyndon,  but  they  arc  all  bad 
from  the  same  cause.  They  are  sunk  in  gravelly  clay,  and  get 
water  in  gravel. 

The  well  at  the  Round  House,  situated  somewhat  west  of  the 
village,  was  dug  in  1872  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is 
reported  as  follows  by  Chas.  A.  F.  Morris,  who  was  Chief  Engineer 
when  the  well  was  dug: 

Round  House  Well  at  Glyndon, 

1.  Black  soil 1  it.  3  in. 

2.  Yellow  quicksand 12  ft. 

3.  Blue  quicksand,  sheets  of  turf  and  vegetable  deposits 3  ft.  6  in. 

4.  Blue  clay  and  drift  wood 2  ft. 

5.  Blue  clay 2ft.7in. 

Total  depth 21  ft.  6  in. 

This  section  is  interesting,  as  it  reveals  a  layer  of  drift  wood  18 
feet  below  the  surface.  While  this  was  probably  deposited  by  the 
current  of  Buffalo  river,  which  runs  near  Glyndon,  during  some 
earlier  history  of  its  channel,  wliich  then  must  have  occupied  a 
different  position  from  what  it  does  now,  it  may  still  be  due  to 
water-logged  drift  wood  that  was  gathered  along  the  shore  of  the 
ancient  lake  that  once  extended  to  or  even  beyond  Glyndon,  The 
character  of  the  material  overlying  the  drift  wood  ("  yellow  quick- 
sand^') strongly  indicates  the  fluvial  rather  than  the  lacustrine 
origin  of  the  drift  wood.  Its  not  having  been  discovered  at  other 
points  is  cumulative  evidence  of  its  not  extending  generally  under 
the  country  about  Glyndon,  as  it  would  be  more  likely  to  do  if  of 
lacustrine  origin.  Hence  it  is  not  likely  that  the  bad  odors  of  the 
wells  there  are  attributable  to  vegetable  decay  from  that  source.  If  it 
were  demonstrated  or  admitted  that  vegetable  decay  is  the  cause  of 
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these  odors,  it  would  be  folly  to  overlook  the  chief  known  source  of 
such  contamination  (the  pine  curbing)  and  search  for  it  in  the  soil 
or  clay,  or  buried  drift  wood. 

At  Fisher's  Landing,  just  below  Crookston,  on  Red  Lake  river, 
the  grade  of  the  railroad  is  made  of  gravel,  rounded  by  water 
action,  similar  to  that  seen  in  a  number  of  places  along  the  road 
between  Glyndon  and  Crookston,  where  wave-action  has  carried 
away  the  clay  from  the  drift,  and  has  left  the  gravel  stones  strewn 
over  considerable  areas.  A  double  handfull  of  these  pebbles,  from 
one-half  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  picked  up  without  selection, 
aflForded  seventeen  of  fine,  compact  limestone,  and  four  of  meta- 
morphic  rock.  This  shows  probably  an  average  proportion  of 
limestone  pebbles  to  metamorphic  in  the  drift  of  the  Red  River 
valley  in  general;  though  it  is  probable  the  limestone  pieces  would 
be  more  numerous  still  further  north,  and  less  abundant  toward 
the  south.  These  limestone  pieces  are  strewn  with  the  drift  all 
over  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  even  to  the  Iowa  state  line, 
large  pieces  sometimes  being  found  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties. 
They  c^me  from  the  Winnipeg  limestone. 

Wbmipef/ — By  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  Red  River 
Transportation  Company  the  party  were  taken  to  Winnipeg  and 
there  made  further  examinations. 

Council  and  Burke's  well,  dug  about  a  month,  is  56  feet  deep. 
The  water  was  at  first  good,  but  now  has  a  faint  taste  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen*  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  wood  curbing 
placed  in  the  well,  which  is  of  spruce.  The  well  went  through  40 
feet  of  fine  brick  cla}',  and  16  feet  of  stony  clay,  with  boulders  of 
granite  and  limestone. 

Wm.  Hespeler  8  well  on  a  lower  terrace  level,  dug  three  years 
ago,  was  used  last  year  by  two  water-carts  in  distributing  water 
throughout  the  city,  and  was  good,  but  now  it  is  little  used,  and 
has  a  sulphuretted  taste.  It  passed  twelve  feet  through  brick-clay 
and  obtained  water  in  quicksand;  has  pine  curbing. 

Wm.  Hespeler's  old  well,  on  the  same  level,  dug  four  years  ago 
near  the  last,  formerly  had  a  sulphur  taste,  but  now  furnishes  a 
beautiful  cold  water.  It  is  also  twelve  feet  deep.  It  has  a  pine 
curbing. 

Thos.  Maxwell's  well  is  near  the  last  two;  was  dug  this  spring, 
and  fiirnishes  perfectly  good  water.  It  is  the  same  as  the  last  twa 
in  all  essential  particulars,  except  that  it  is  copiously  used  by  three 
water  carts  in  delivering  water  in  the  city.    Its  depth  is  also  a  lit- 
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tie  greater,  but  the  water  is  from  quicksaud.  The  overlying  clay 
was  found  to  be,  as  in  those,  about  12  feet.  No  stony  clay  was  met 
with  in  these  wells. 

The  Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  have  just  completed  a  well,  and 
put  in  wooden  curbing.  It  is  on  the  upper  flat  and  57  feet  deep, 
much  of  the  depth  being  in  a  stony  clay.  The  water  is  alkaline, 
and  as  yet  has  no  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  organic  odors. 

The  well  at  the  Union  Hotel  is  "sweetly  alkaline.'^  It  is  just 
dug,  has  a  wooden  curbing,  and  is  57  feet  deep;  in  gravelly  clay. 

The  well  at  the  Free  Press  building  wiis  dug  four  years  ago,  and 
is  59  feet  deep.  The  water  is  alkaline  and  sulphuretted.  The  well 
is  curl)ed  with  pine,  which  still  affects  the  water.  The  water  rises 
from  a  gravelly  clay  deposit  near  the  bottom,  and  stjinds  ^vithin  ten 
or  twelve  feet  of  the  surface.     It  is  not  much  used. 

fNoTK — llif}  first  well  of  ^Ir.  llesi>eler,  mentioned  al)Ove,  is  at  the  Orilla 
House.  It  is  near  a  bam,  with  a  manure  pile  very  ne^ir.  It  was  foul,  iind  on 
being  cleaned  two  or  three  dead  gophers  were  taken  from  it.  His  secon<i  well  is 
at  his  brick  block,  but  not  mon^  than  forty  foi^t  from  the  tirst.  It  was  also  foul 
and  **stajpiitnt*'  last  year,  but  on  beinj^  more  pumped  became  gfood  again.  The 
Maxwell  well  is  betwe(?n  them  and  in  a  low  barnyard  or  muddy  spot.  It  is  used 
by  thri'e  water  carts.  The  tig:lit  clay  of  which  the  surface  consists  seems  to  8he<l 
all  surfsici?  impurities  whenever  the  slope  is  away  from  the  well,  lliis  is  sho^ii 
by  the  Maxwell  well  wliich,  thouffh  favorably  situat.Ml  for  surface  indrainagt?,  is 
perfectly  free  from  thest?  ba<l  odors,  and  is  largi;ly  use^l.j 

The  lime  rock  at  Andrew's  Rni)ids,  twelve  miles  below  the  city  of 
Winnipeg,  is  quarried  and  used  for  all  building,  and  even  as  dressed 
cut-stone  for  huw  ornanientiil  fronts.  That  at  Rockv  Hill,  or 
Stony  Mountain,  where  the  penitentiary  is  built,  17  miles  north- 
west of  the  city,  seems  to  ho  of  tlie  same  general  age  and  texture, 
but  is  more  fossiliforoiis  and  irrej^ular.  Its  color  is  a  light  bull,  or 
faded  drab.  It  is  in  all  re^^pi'cts,  exactly  like  the  boulders  and 
gravel  strewn  so  abundantl}*  over  western  Minnesota. 

At  this  place  the  lacustrine  clay  makes  a  cream-colored  brick. 
Below  it.  or  in  it,  is  a  sand  laver,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  everv- 
where  met,  which  gives  good  water  not  perceptibly  alkaline.  The 
drift-clay  below  gives  ji  strongly  alkaline  water.  There  are  some 
artesian  wells  in  this  neigh) M>rhood  which  rise  from  below  the  blue 
drift-clay,  or  hardpan. 

Wliife  Earfli. — Mr.  G.  A.  Morrison,  of  the  White  Earth  Indian 
Reservation  is  authoritv  for  the  statement  that  the  same  diiHcultv 
with  l)ad  water  is  encountered  there.     The  wells  are  dus:  in  the  drift 
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clay,  and  ure  :i!l  curbed  with  piue,  with  cue  exception.  That  also 
was  at  first,  but  the  curb  was  taken  out  and  stone  walling  was 
put  in.     The  water  was  bad  before  the  change,  but  now  it  is  good. 

Detroit, — Wells  at  Detroit  enter  gravel  within  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet,  and  find  a  goixl  lining  and  chalybeate  water  in  abund- 
ance. Well.s  are  cur))ed  with  pine.  The  country  here  is  rolling, 
and  the  drift  clay  is  very  gravelly;  indeed  the  gravel  which  fur- 
nishes the  water  oi'  wrlls  ;^'.^e:ns  to  rise  to  the  very  surface.  Xo 
trouble  with   foul  wati-r. 

Perhain, — Here  the  s')il  is  a  loam,  and  the  subsoil  and  drift  are 
gravelly,  allowing  fret^  underground  drainage.  Water  is  found  at 
20  and  30  feet.  Some  i)ine  curbs  have  been  used,  but  there  has 
been  ifo  trouble  with  foul  water.     The  supply  is  copious. 

Br  ti nerd. — Many  ni  the  wells  curl>ed  with  pine  at  this  place  are 
foul  in  the  saun*  manner  as  at  Fargo,  Hrec^kenridge,  kn.  Att^»n- 
tion  was  directed  to  the  iUct  bv  Dr.  J.  C.  Rossi'r,  of  lirainerd.  in 
connection  with  the  o(r;;urreiic.>  of  numerous  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  which  ha^l  been  attribute!  to  the  use  of  l)ad  well-wat^r. 
The  soil  hen^  is  suudy,  with  some  clay,  with  a  clayey  sub-soil. 
In  compau}'  with  Dr.  Itosser  iv.ul  Dr.  V.  C.  Suiitli,  of  Dulutli, 
the  writer  visitetl  aud  ex^' rained  about  tweuty  wells.  Tiiey  were 
found  to  be  all  curbed  or  walled  with  pine.  They  have  an 
average  depth  of  thirty-live  to  forty  fet«t  and  pj'netrat(»  a  stony  clay 
deposit.  They  have  mostly  bei^n  dug  for  a  numb«'r  of  years. 
The  majorit}'  have  n  distinct  taste  of  decayed  wood,  and  are  turbid 
with  tioating  ])artieles  from  Wio  pine.  The  smell  is  not  so  rank  as 
in  many  in  the  UM  Kiver  Valley,  and  in  most  (»f  them  no  offen- 
sive odor  can  be  distinguished,  though  to  tli<»  taste  thr*re  is  a  dis- 
tinct trace  of  oriranic  decom[)ositiou.  Thev  seem  to  liav(?  a  great 
deal  of  detaeluMl  tioating  (or  suspeudeil)  fuuLCUs  growth,  which  is  of 
a  vellowish-ln'own  color  and  inodorous.  These  wrils  art*  in  what 
might  be  styled  the  second  si  ige,  or  one  t)f  fungus  giowth  and  dead 
wotxl,  which  is  a  natural  secpienee  of  the  rank  and  odorous  stage 
which  they  first  pass  through.  The  occurrence  ot  frei|U«Mit  ca<es  of 
t^'phoid  fever  both  at  this  place  and  in  tin*  Red  River  Valley,  taken 
in  connection  with  bad  well-water  in  ])olh  places,  was  suggestive 
of  the  possible  existence  of  a  common  cause.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  Dr.  Rosser  desired  an  examination  of  th«'  Rrainerd  wells. 
Three  samples  wen;  procured  tor  chemical  examination.  They  were 
examined  by  IVof.  Peckham  ^nth  the  following  results : 
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An<tfij3is  of  Well  Waters  from  Brainerd. 
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No.  49,  above,  wns  from  a  well  used  \>y  a  family  in  which  then 
had  lx^eIl  a  recent  ease  of  typhoid  fever.  The  water  had  been  con- 
demned some  time  liefore,  and  the  well  cleaned  with  the  difcorerj 
of  several  dead  mice;  but  since  the  cleaning  the  water  had  not  l^-en 
noticed  to  be  bad  again.  The  tever  occurred  after  the  use  of  the 
well  subsequent  to  its  being  cleaned.  At  the  time  the  sample  wu 
taken  the  well  had  been  standing  again  unused,  from  the  removal 
of  the  family,  for  a  few  weeks.  It  has  a  pine  curbing.  On  visiting 
this  well  it  was  found  to  be  perceptibly  contaminated  with  organic 
decay,  which  was  perceivable  by  the  smell  as  well  as  by  the  taste. 

No.  50  was  from  a  well  that  was  not  known  to  have  any  bdi 
taste  or  to  have  been  accompanied,  in  its  nse,  by  any  cases  of  ievn, 
though  curbed  with  pine. 

No.  51,  at  the  Leland  House,  there  had  been  several  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  during  the  summer.  Indeed,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
ease  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Alsop,  ail  tlie  cases  in  the  town,  (season 
of  1877)  were  confined  to  this  house.  The  water  from  this  well, 
which  is  in  the  kitchen  and  not  well  protected  from  surface  in- 
drainage,  has  a  distinct  odor  and  taste  very  much  the  same  aa  those 
in  the  Red  river  valley,  though  less  rank.  This  well  is  curbed 
with  pine. 

These  analyses  give  abundant  evidence  of  organic  matten  in 
these  wells.  The  albuminoid  and  free  ammonia  can  have  no  otho* 
plausible  explanation  ;  but  although  at  the  present  time  their  use 
is  visited  with  typhoid  fever,  they  are  no  worse  than  many  othen 
which  were  examined,  and  probably  no  worse  than  most  of  the 
welts  of  the  place  that  are  so  curbed,  during  some  Ibrmer  portion 
ihf  their  history.  In  former  years  this  town  has  been  severely  »f- 
Hicted  with  typhoid  fever.  At  one  house,  formerly  use  oa  a  hotd, 
it  liiul  bei'n  so  common  that  the  house  was  for  some  mosths  a  veiy 
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hospital  of  typhoid  fever,  but  now  is  not  so  much  troubled.  This 
well,  however,  is  still  bad  from  the  same  cause,  but  has  passed  its 
foulest  stage.  In  other  cases  when  these  wells  have  been  unused 
for  some  time,  the  odor  l)ecoraes  intensified;  audit  is  a  singular 
fact  that  familiarity  with  and  use  of  the  water  renders  it  impossible 
to  distinguish  it,  and  even  makes  it  agreeaWe.  The  most  of  the 
wells  examined  were  siiid  to  have  "good  water"  by  the  owners. 
Occasionally  a  man  is  found  who  says  his  well  *'tastes  of  the  wood;" 
and  also  one  occasionally  who  really  knows  that  the  water  becomes 
foul  from  the  pine,  and  recommends  instead  that  oak  Ixj  used. 

In  Mr.  FoUet's  well,  near  Mr.  Alsop's,  the  decay  is  just  begun, 
the  well  having  been  dug  this  summer.  It  shows  in  iridescent 
films  that  float  on  the  surface  of  a  cupful,  but  does  not  now  taste 
very  bad. 

Herman, — The  deep  well  at  this  place  was  drilled  by  C.  E. 
Whelpley,  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  following  record  of  it  was  fur- 
nished by  him : 

■ 

1.  Blue  day 124  feet. 

2.  Rock 65feet. 

Whole  depth 189  feet. 

Water  from  the  top  of  the  rock  rose  to  within  six  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. There  was  considerable  coal  on  the  surface  of  the  rock.  The 
rock  was  very  hard  to  drill  and  showed  several  changes  within  the 
sixty-five  feet.  The  following  letter  may  here  be  given  pertaining 
to  this  well. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  23d  March,  1878. 

C.  E.  Whelphj,  lo()6  3%  Street  South  : 

Dear  Siu: — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  March  22d,  written  at  Herman, 
contiiining  samples  of  rock  taken  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  well  you  are  drill- 
ing there;  in  which  you  ask  me  what  kinds  of  rock  they  are,  and  the  probability 
of  getting  a  flowing  well  by  drilling  deeper.  The  samples  are  as  follows,  as  you 
numbered  them,  in  descenthng  order. 

No.  1.  "Found  124  feet  under  blue  clay,  seven  or  eight  feet  thick."  This  is 
the  same  stone  as  the  limestone  bouldoi-s  that  lie  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the 
Red  River  flats  from  Winnipeg  to  Big  Stone  Lake  and  lx>yond,  and  is  found  out- 
cropping at  the  surface  l>eyond  the  limits  of  Minnesota  in  Mimitoba.  It  is  a  flne 
grained,  buff,  magnesian  limestone,  of  the  Silurian  or  Devonian  age.    Your  let- 
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ter  seemfl  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  lies  in  a  layer  seven  or  eight  feet  thick  im- 
mediately over  the  rock  of  the  next  number.  That  would  be  anomalous  and  un- 
expected. It  is  ver>'  probable  that  this  fra^^ent  is  from  a  drift  boulder,  and 
that  the  thickness  of  seven  or  ei^ht  feet  was  occupied  with  a  compacted  boulder- 
mass,  mostly  maile  up  of  such  rock.  It  is  tnie  that  nearly  all  the  boulders  and 
gravel  of  the  drift  in  that  whole  region  are  of  this  rock,  and,  according  to  a  well 
known  fact,  boulders  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  lowest  ten  feet  of  the  drift 
than  in  any  other  part.  ****»♦•* 

No.  2.  Iliis  is  a  quartzosc,  granite,  parti-colored  by  flesh-red  feldspar.  It  is 
but  a  small  piece,  but  is  compact  and  fresh.    It  has  bat  little  mica. 

No.  3.  This  is  a  white,  micaceous  quartzyt^,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  little 
gray  lal»ra(lorito. 

No.  4.  This  is  a  fragment  of  crystiiUine  feldspar,  with  one  rectangular  cleav- 
age, and  a  dull,  vitreous  luster, — an  orthoclase. 

No.  o.  Thid  fragment  consists  of  glassy  quartz  and  mica. 
No.  G.  Mica  schist,  with  associated  talcor*e  rock. 
No.  7.  Mica  schist 'with  veinings  of  calcite. 

No.  8.  Mica  schist,  chimged  in  color  by  heat  applied  since  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  well.    (Same  as  No.  6.) 

No.  9.  Coarse  mica  schist.  TliLs  came  from  a  depth  of  186  feet,  and  is  said  to 
have  begim  at  180  feet. 

A  glance  at  these  samples  is  sufficient  to  show  that  your  well  is  now  in  the 

metamorphic  rock,  the  strata  of  wliich  are  discordant  and  highly  tilted,  and  from 

which  there  are  no  instances  of  artesian  overflows  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.    All 

our  artesian  wells  are  in  higher  geological  horizons.      I  should  unhesitatingly 

discoumge  you  from  drilling  any  (let^i>er  in  hope  of  getting  a  flowing  well.  These 

rocks  are  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  followed  by  granites  and 

syenibes,  in  which  there  is  no  better  chance  of  artesian  water. 

VeiT  respectfully, 

N.  H.  WINCHELL. 

The  Surface  Geohyy  of  the  Country, 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  surface  deposits  of 
the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  This  sketch  will  be 
confined  to  such  general  views  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  hasty 
reconnoisance,  based  on  such  facts  as  an  inspection  of  the  banks  of 
the  river  at  numerous  points  and  the  examination  of  the  foregoing 
wells  have  afforded.  The  full  details  will  have  to  be  filled  in  by 
subsequent  and  more  elaborate  exploration. 

It  is  found  that  the  lowest  portion  of  the  drift  consists  of  a  stony 
clay,  which  below  contains  more  abundant  gravel,  and  throughout 
many  stones  and  boulders.  It  is  also  probable  that  many  wells 
which  have  been  supposed  to  have  passed  through  it,  have  only 
struck  water-bearing  courses  of  gravel  or  sjmd  in  the  clay  itself. 
This  deposit  is  generally  blue.     When  it  is  at  the  surface  it  ia 
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lighter  colored.  The  stones  which  it  contains  are  from  various 
formations,  but  about  75  per  cent,  of  them  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Winnepeg  limestones.  The  rest  of  the  stones  are  granitic.  This 
clay  also  contains  Cretaceous  debris,  such  as  slate  and  lignite.  Such 
lignite  sometimes  is  rather  plentiful,  and  indicates  that  the  Creta- 
ceous formation,  which  is  rather  fragile  and  incapable  of  enduring 
long  transportation,  underlies  large  portions  of  the  valley,  if  not 
the  whole  of  it,  and  that  the  clayey  portions  of  the  stony  clay  have 
been  very  largely  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  this  formation. 
This  is  further  evinced  by  the  occurrence  of  crystals  of  selenite  in 
the  drift  deposits  near  Fort  Abercrombie,  the  sulphate  of  lime 
being  one  of  the  alkaline  salts  that  seems  to  have  been  abundantly 
in  solution  in  the  waters  of  the  Cretaceous  ocean.  This  vast  clayey 
deposit  of  unmodified  drift  rises  to  the  surface  round  the  margins 
of  the  valley  and  spreads  out  in  extensive  flats,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  between  Breekenridge  and  Big  Stone  Lake  toward  the 
south.  This  flat  surface  passes  by  insensible  degrees  to  one  more 
rolling,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  more  stony,  toward  the  east, 
making  the  bulk  of  the  Leaf  Hills  in  Minnesot<i,  and  toward  the 
west  making  the  Coteau  de  Prairie  in  Dakota.  It  is  essentially  and 
typically  a  glacier-deposit,  its  vtu-ied  aspects  being  due  to  the  agency 
of  water,  present  at  the  time  of  deposition,  and  either  running  with 
considerable  current  so  as  to  wash  out  the  clay  and  make  stratified 
gravels  and  sands  within  the  mass,  as  in  the  Leaf  Hills  and  in  the 
Coteau,  or  in  the  form  of  standing  water,  b}*^  which  the  clayey  parts 
were  retained  and  the  whole  spread  out  with  a  smooth  upper  sur- 
face, without  much  modification  of  structure. 

After  this  drift  clay  was  deposited  there  was  for  a  long  time  a 
large  lake  of  fresh  water  standing  over  the  valley  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  which  had  an  outlet  toward  the  south  by  way  of  the 
Minnesota  valley.  This  lake  probably  ])egan  its  existence  during 
the  last  period  of  ice,  and  was  caused,  at  least  during  the  latter 
part  of  its  prevalence,  by  the  glacier  ice  itself,  which  obstructed 
the  northward  flow  which  the  natural  slope  of  the  country  indi- 
cated and  required.  This  lake  began  its  existence  on  a  much  more 
restricted  scale  near  Big  Stone  Lake,  and  it  received  and  sprejid  out 
evenly,  as  already  noted,  the  glacier  drift  as  fast  as  the  glacier 
brought  it  forward.  It  grew  toward  the  north  Jis  fast  as  the  retreat- 
ing ice  sheet  made  way  for  it.  At  length,  when  there  were  partial 
or  periodical  openings  in  the  northward  outlet  by  way  of  Winni- 
peg, its  shore  line  advanced  or  receded  as  the  outlet  opened  or 
closed  by  the  seasons  of  the   waning  glacial   winter.     Hence   the 
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fiae  dep^^iits  which  it  spread  widely  daring  the  tim^  of  its  highest 
stages  were  withdrawn  by  the  rece<iin;|  beach  Liner  during  the  times 
of  its  shrinkage  aad  pirtiil  dis-*h^rg?  n>rtawarl.  Hence  the 
lacustrine  clay  is  not  spreail  s.j  widtrly  as  would  be  eipectei  fr^m 
the  existence  of  lieach  marks  at  s<>me  elevated  levels. 

It  was  the  wjter  ot  this  lake  daring  its  p:?no  1  of  agitation  and 
instability  thit  pr.>luoetl  the  next  noteworthy  memb:?r  of  the  drift 
deposits  in  the  R-^i  River  valley.  This  is  a  layer  of  i^ravel  and 
sand.  som?times  containing  fresh  water  shells  in  abundance,  as  at 
McCaulcvville.  which  nearlv  everv where   underlies   the   lacustrine 

mm 

clav  and  affords  water.  This  sometimes  is  several  feet  thick.  It 
lies  directly  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  b^Dulder  clay,  but  it  does 
not  extend  generally  over  that  surface  where  the  lacustrine  clay  is 
wanting. 

The  lacustrine  clay  is  horizontally  stratidei,  and  contains  no 
stones  (at  least  none  have  been  seen)  nor  gravel.  It  is  dne  and 
close.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  or  earthy  color;  or  at  considerable 
depth  it  may  be  bluish.  It  makes  cream-colored  brick.  It  contains 
less  of  the  "alkali'*  than  the  drit't  clav  Its  area  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  wide  in  Minnesota,  but  it  extends  westward  into  Dakota 
with  about  equal  width,  or  perhaps  greater,  and  runs  northward 
into  Manitoba  with  an  increasing  width  and  thickness.  It  is  barely 
found  south  of  Breckenridge.  Its  special  location  is  along  the 
river,  covering  a  belt  on  either  side,  and  widenins:  east  and  west  up 
the  tributary  vallevs.  But  the  most  of  the  surface  of  the  Red 
River  valley,  within  Minnesota,  seems  to  be  formed  of  the  drift 
clay,  showing  stones  and  gravel  in  abundance.  There  is  not  much 
doubt  that  this  lacustrine  clay  was  once  spread  more  widely  over 
the  surface  of  the  drift  clay,  and  was  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
slowly  retreating  shore  line. 

The  latest  of  the  surface  deposits  is  the  alluvium  of  the  river, 
which  sometimes  becomes  a  very  important  one.  Its  amount  and 
area  are  greater  further  north.  While  this  is  generally  an  incohe- 
rent, amorphous  and  arenaceous  deposit  rich  in  vegetable  humus, 
and  is  confined  to  the  immediate  valley  between  the  blutfs  formed 
of  the  older  f«>regoing  clays,  yet  there  are  somo  places  where  it  is 
more  compact,  and  has  an  unJuIaLinir  stratification  that  somewhat 
resembles  thut  of  the  Ijic  us  trine  clav  into  which  it  then  seems  to 
pass.  Such  cases  are  not  common,  however.  It  is  this  deposit 
that  bears  the  timber  that  occupies  the  valley.  It  is  much  more 
abundant  whert?  the  lacustrine  clay  forms  the  river  banks  than 
where  they  are  composed  of  drift  clay. 
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The  odjoiuing  diagram,  representing  a  transverse  section  of  the 
v&lley  at  Moorhead,  illustrates  the  superposition  of  tliese  parts  of 
the  drift. 


Sf     n    a    o^at  eHodK    cr\n  eyatMoorl   od 

T)te  Chemical  PecuUmilies  of  the  TI  ufetsof  the  I  alley. 

In  general  the  waters  of  the  entire  valley  are  alkaline*,  whether 
taken  from  n'ells,  springs  or  running  streams.  TLat  is  to  say,  they 
contain  consideralile  amounts  of  lime,  magnesia  and  soda,  combined 
as  sulphates,  oarbonates  and  chlorides.  They  are  not  often  very 
bitter,  indicating  a  moderate  amount  only  of  the  chlorides  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium,  but  they  contain  on  the  other  hand  not  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  to  allow  of  denominating 
them  saline.  The  soda  is  probably  in  tlie  form  of  bicarlwnate,  with 
a  small  proportion  ol  chloride,  the  lime  as  carbonate  and  sulphate, 
and  the  magnesia  as  sulphate.  Indeed  the  most  predominant  taste 
is  that  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  epsom  salt.  The  waters  of  the 
valley  are  not  equally  affected  by  those  mineral  ingredients.  Those 
The  nnalysLs  nf  llie  ".ilkali"  or  Ilir  wpsloni  pnilrli>9,  taken  [min  tlie  soutli  licnil  ot 
Uoonc  river,  In  Dakot.t  ti'rrltury.  by  VinU  E.  II.  1'aiiilui:.  Is  given  l[i  ttit^  rc|i->rt  ol  Die 
BuperinU-ndent  ot  Public  In^mctlon  ot  the  Mate  fur  IHTO.    [Ex.  Doci.  ut  I»T1.] 

1.  Cnane grave),  iirincliiully  quarlr. ^reriwnt. 

2.  Finer niati'rial,|>rlui'I|>]iny'|iiarlZ8iinil leiier  cent. 

3.  Flue  du9t.  (jiiisiics  lliniuttli  U  nlovo  uFSu  lo  an  Ini'li M  |ivr  reiil. 


Lowb;  Iftnllion  (water  anil  oriiauie  matter) 3,99  imm 

Insoluble  In  aelds  dirinriijally  quartz  «and) CT.-I7]>«rc< 

Solulile  slllFft i.3GliKrri 

Sulphuric  avid 1.13  |ier  ri 

Carlioulc  arid ■  &.9Kiicrci 

ifciikjoxxbinertwlth  Carbonic  Add'.;;;-;::;;:::;;::;     ?:^};"" 


Fotusb l.OSpereen 

Boda 6.l«iJercen 

Alunilnnand  Seaiiuloxidc  of  Iruin i.Tiper  ci.'ii 

Chlorine Trace. 

Total w.wiiercen 
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springs  or  wells  that  obtain  their  water  from  the  drift  clay  are 
the  most  uniformly  and  strongly  affected.  Those  whose  source  is 
in  the  lacustrine  clay,  or  from  the  sandy  layer  between  it  and  the 
drift  clay,  are  much  less  alkaline,  as  a  general  rule,  though  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  that  layer  should  contiun  water  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  underlying  drift  clay,  which  would  be  as  strong- 
ly alkaline  as  any  directly  from  the  drift  clay.  The  waters  freest 
from  these  mineral  impurities  are  those  found  in  the  streams.  Of 
these  streams  those  will  be  found  least  alkaline  that  flow  wholly  or 
mostly  over  the  lacustrine  clay,  and  hence  they  are  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  valley,  where  the  lacustrine  clay  spresids  wider.  The 
water  of  the  Bois  des  Sioux  is  purer  (so  far  as  these  ingredients  are 
concerned)  than  that  of  the  Ott^r  Tail.  The  former  is  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Travers,  and  it  is  confined  wholly  to  the  immediate  river  val- 
ley, havmg  only  inconsiderable  streams  flowing  from  the  drift  clay 
surface.  The  Otter  Tail,  on  the  other  hand,  rises  in  the  Leaf  Hills, 
and  flows  for  several  miles,  and  nearly  its  whole  course,  over  the 
alkaline  drift  clay. 

These  alkaline  qualities  are  remarkably  affected  by  organic  im- 
purities. In  some  of  the  natural  waters  of  the  valley  this  effect  is 
noticeable,  particularly  in  those  which  are  sluggish.  Some  low 
grounds,  in  which  vegetation  grows  rankly  some  portions  of  the 
season,  but  in  which  these  alkaline  waters  collect  and  stand  for 
some  weeks  or  months  during  the  early  part  of  the  following  sea- 
son, are  offensive  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  while  the  waters 
themselves  are  foul  and  sickening.  Such  effects  are  due  to  the  re- 
action of  the  deca}- ing  vegetable  growths  on  the  alkaline  salts  of 
the  water,  which  converts  the  sulphates  into  sulphurets,  which  in 
turn  are  changed  by  the  carbonic  acid  present,  with  the  separation 
of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  formation  of  carbonates. 
The  small  streams  of  the  valley  are  also  apt  to  be  nearly  stagnant 
during  the  summer  season  while  they  choke  up  with  grass  and  oth- 
er vegetation,  and  become  heavily  charged  with  organic  matters. 
These  react  on  the  sulphates  and  materially  affect  the  mineral  con- 
dition of  the  waters,  and  their  usefulness  for  domestic  or  agricult- 
ural purposes,  They  generally  continue  to  be  used  for  watering 
places  for  stock,  and  are  sometimes  hauled  in  barrels  for  household 
purposes.  If  these  reactions  are  perfectly  balanced  by  even  por-  • 
tions  of  organic  matters  and  alkaline  minerals  the  soluble  sulphates 
in  the  water  may  be  wholly  converted  into  insoluble  carbonates, 
thus  mainly  freeing  the  water  both  of  organic  acids  and  of  the  usual 
mineral  ingredients.  But  this  is  usually  not  the  case.  In  the 
spring  mouths,  and  during  wet  seasons,  the  alkaline  ingredients 
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overbalance  the  organic  acids:  but  during  the  summer  and  fall, 
when  the  springs  run  low,  and  the  developement  of  organic  sub- 
stances, and  their  decay,  are  mtjst  active,  the  organic  impurities  are 
in  excess  of  the  alkaline,  and  the  waters  show  their  woi-st  condition 
— which  is  prolonged  by  the  flatness  of  the  surface,  and  the  conse- 
quent slowness  of  natural  drainage. 

The  waters  of  the  valley  generally  do  not  have  an  offensive  odor. 
It  is  only  in  stagnant  and  confined  water  these  effects  are  noticear 
ble.  The  chemical  interaction  is  so  slow  that  the  resulting  gas  es- 
capes unobserved,  and  the  watei's  are  slowly  purified  by  the  change. 
Suspended  organic  matter  is  also  rapidly  oxydized  by  contact  with 
the  atmosphere. 

The  following  report  of  Prof.  Peckham  to  Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt, 
shows  more  fully  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  the  waters  of  the  val- 
ley from  different  localities  : 

Dr,  C.  X.  HtririU: 

My  Dear  Sir — 1  have  the  pleasure  of  Riibmitting  the  following  report  of  the 
examination  that  I  have  just  concludecl  of  the  specimens  of  water  collected  on 
our  trip  through  the  Red  River  Valley.  They  were  gsithered  from  the  following 
named  localities : 

No.    1.  Tlie  flowing  well  at  Tintah,  St.  P.  &  P.  R.  R. 

No.   2.  St.  Gabrielle  Springs,  near  Campbell,  St.  P.  &  P.  R.  R. 

No.    3.  Well  at  Campbell  Station,  St.  P.  &.  P.  R.  R. 

.  No.    4.  Otter  Tail  River,  at  Breckenridge,  St,  P.  &  P.  R.  R. 

No.    5.  Bois  des  Sioux,  at  Breckenridge,  St.  P.  &  P.gR.  R. 

No,   6.  Well  at  Connelley's,  on  river,  fom:  miles  northwest  of  Breckenridge. 

Ko.    7.  Wild  Kice  River,  west  of  Fort  Abercrombie. 

No.    8.  Well  at  Nolan's  Hotel,  McCauleyville. 

No.    9.  Well  at  Brewery,  Moorhead  (Artesian). 

No.  10.  Well  at  Bramble  House,  Moorhead  (surface). 

No.  11.  Well  at  Glyndon,  goo<l — in  general  use. 

No.  12.  Well  at  Gl}'ndon,  b«ad,  McLenan's. 

No.  13.  Town  Well  at  Breckenridge. 

They  were  selected  for  the  following  reasons : 

No.  1  was  from  a  well  that  was  dug  only  a  few  feet  into  the  level  prairie, 
whicli  furnishes  a  s?tream  of  water  constantly  flo^ving  over  its  brink.  The  water 
of  this  well  is  considennl  of  fair  quality,  and  is  used  atj  several  of  the  stations 
on  the  St.  P.  A:  P,  R.  R.  in  that  %ncinity.  It  vma  therefore  thought  best  to  ex- 
amine it. 

No.  2  is  from  St.  Gal.»rielle  Springs  about  2J2  miles  from  Campbell  Station  on 
the  St.  P.  &  P.  R.  R.,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  called  Rabbit 
River.  The.se  springs  are  the  only  natural  outlet  for  water  in  tliat  x»art  of  the 
countrj'  !<o  far  as  coukl  be  learned. 
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Nt». '.)  tV.Mii  th»^  well  lit  C^LimplM.'ll  Station  wii.s  ivpros--nt*\l  a-  V»einiyr  voiyWL 
iiii«l  iiuiti"  uulik**  j'itlivr  Nos.  1  (»r  '1.  \<  this  well  wa-?  'juite  cWp  ami  in  the  iia- 
ineJi.ite  ii-'l;,'hlntrliou'l  of  1  ami  2  it  w^s  ihouf^'ht  df>inil.ii«^  to  know  in  wliiU  re- 
sjuri-.  tiu'v  (liltrivMl. 

No.  1  1-  o.»n>i<lt.'iv-l  hy  tin*  iniiaViilants  to  b«;  the  best  wattfi*  ni  the  upi»tr  lied 
Kiver  Valley,  ami  with  No.  '» is  extensively  iim.m.I  alonjr  the  bankn  of  the  two  riv- 
ers. As  the.-e  two  waier.-N  in  niin«,Hin«,'  ionn  tlie  li«Ml  Kiver,  it  was  thought  de-sir- 
ahle  toarscertain  their  qiialiiy  ami  tht-ir  (hllerenoes,  il*  sueh  exi-^ted. 

No.  6  wa»  seh.H^ted  hei  an  sir  there  was  reason  to  l»elieTe  that  it  was  the  nver 
wat4*r  tiltered  through  1»m1s  <)f  jrravel  whidi  fonued  the  river  bottom  at  that 
point.  It  was  thuufjfht  desirable  tn  knowil  such  filtnition  nunoved  mineral  mat- 
ter from  the  watvr. 

No.  7,  from  a  tributary  of  the  Hed  h'iver  ha^  a  bad  reputation.  It  was  thousflit 
ailHsable  to  compare  this  water  with  that  ol'the  (Jtter  Tail. 

No.  S  ai>peart'd  to  1h'  bail  fmm  t^xces>  of  mineral  mattrr,  and  at  the  :i^uue  tim-.' 
it  was  ditfm-ent  fruui  tin?  well  at  Brecki'iu-idire.  For  tliat  r.'ason  it  was  tJiouiriit 
iK'st  Uj  exaiiiuni  it. 

No.  \)  was  selected  a<  representinj^  tin?  water  of  a  very  dt»op  well,  and  No.  U» 
as  n.»pre.sentmfr  the  water  of  a  shallnw  w»'ll  from  th«'  same  locality,  that  liad  Ia^h 
recently  du^'.     It  wa^  tli(»uj,dit  bf>t.  to  c»impan«  them. 

Nos.  11  and  12  were  from  two  w»'lls  vrry  near  ti.)^'ether  an<l  very  unlike,  one 
behi<f  considered  vitv  youd  and  the  otht'r  very  pour.  It  was  thought  U>t  to 
Cf>nii)are  these  and  ascertain  if  pos-^ible  why  th»'  water  in  th<.'  bad  well  >houi'J 
havi'  l^ecome  suli»huruus. 

No.  l:J  wa-'>  the  town  well  at  lhvck«nu-id^i.'.  When  select* -d  it  was  snp]>09e\l 
to  reprt'>ent  the  bad  w«'ll  water  of  that  locality.  It  was  prol>ably  much  wowe 
than  the  avenip:»\ 

Theaccompan^'inj^  tal.ile  >,nves  the  results  of  the  examination  of  tlioife  spwi- 
mens.  In  estimating  the  total  mint?ral  iind  orLfauic  con-^titurnt-s.  100  c.  c.  weiv 
evaporateil  ovit  a  water  bath  and  when  dry  tin?  residue  wa>  heat4»d  to  I^-iO  dej:. 
C.  m  an  uir  bath.  It  was  then  cooled  and  weij^hed,  and  the  amount  caloulat^l 
as ''total  solid  residue."  Tiiis  n-sidue  was  then  heated  over  a  Hun!!«en's  lamp 
and  tin*  or^Muic  matter  burni'd  otf.  The  r»'sidu«*  remaining  was  calculated  as  the 
miin'ral  matter  in  solution  and  the  ditl«.Tence  as  volatile  and  orgiuiic  matter. 
This  ditfrrenci*  can  not  1.m.»  safely  comiuitj'cfas  organic  matter  exceptuig  in  tho^e 
case**  wh«'n  the  muieral  ingredi»'nts  I'xisb'd  chiefly  in  the  fonn  of  bi-carl^ mates. 
Sulphate-  in  som«'  instancr-H  and  chlornlis  hi  nearly  all,  retain  water  at  l.'A)  deg. 
C  and  when  the  amoimt  of  such  salts  is  coniparativ<'ly  large,  they  prevent  tlie 
complel*'  coiubu>tion  of  the  organic  matter  by  fu^ing  and  enclosing  j^articlea  of 
carlmn.  No.  Ii>  may  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  this  ditticnlty.  The  organic 
ami  volatile  matter  estimated  from  ditference  is  i)1.4lL*of  which  only  l^J.2y'^ 
grains  i>  actually  organic  matter. 

The  'suap  test  wa-  tiien  •■mployc.l  to  determine  the  total  hanlness.  permanent 
hardness,  and  by  ditferemv,  the  removable  hardness.  Also  the  sulphuric  add. 
jinie  and  magn«'sium.  Thi>»  test  gave  satisfactory  results  on  all  of  the  Bii>eciineiis 
but  one.  In  No.  11  the  permanent  hardness  was  gi'( niter  than  the  total  bald- 
ness; that  i-.  the  water  Avas  harder  after  Uiiling  than  it  was  before.  The  tests 
w»-n'  rejieated  until  no  doubt  could  l>e entertained  of  the  fact.  1  cannot  explain 
tliis  anomalous  r»?sult.  For  S(.)3  the  Hoap  t€.st  aj^^H^nrs  to  give  very  satisfacton" 
fOsults,  hut  for  lime  and  nia^piesia  the  process  as  described  are  liighly  empirical 
and  gi\-e  result*  of  but  little  or  no  value  except  when  applied  to  water  containing 
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thoi^e  baa^^a  as  carlx)nates,  and  wliich  at  the  same  time  «  free  from  alkaline  sul- 
phates and  chlorides.  Waters  contjiininj^  tlie  last  named  salts  are  R*ndered 
harder  by  them.  If  then  the  total  hanlness  is  used  as  a  l»asis  for  the  estimation 
of  the  lime,  it  is  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  if,  an  advised  by  Pfu'ke, 
the  total  hardness  m  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter  l>e  divided  by  four  and  a  drop  of 
ammonium  oxalate  solution  added  for  every  four  degrees  of  hardness  in  a  ciirbonated 
water,  the  same  nilc  applied  to  a  water  containing  alkidine  chlorides  or  sul- 
phates would  cause  an  ad«lition  of  anexcess  of  the  precipitant  which  atlds 
to  tlie  hardness.  For  this  reason  I  found  it  impossible  to  estimate  t)ie  lime 
by  the  soap  solution  in  Nos.  7,  9,  11  and  12.  I  have  but  little  confidence 
in  the  results  j^ven  for  the  otlier  numbers.  The  ma^iesia  was  still  worse 
for  the  entire  hardness  produced  by  alkaline  chloriiles  or  sulpliates  is  in- 
cludeil  in  the  magnesia  by  Parke's  method,  as  neither  chlorine  or  sulphuric 
acid  in  combination  with  the  jdkalies  is  precipitated  either  by  bjiliinf  or  by 
ammonium  oxalate.  I  have  therefore  omitted  the  estimates  of  magnesia  in 
all  Ciises  as  in  those  in  which  the  determination  ^vas  made,  I  had  no  reason  to 
believe  the  figures  reliable .  The  chlorine  wsis  estimated  by  a  standanl  solution 
of  silver  nitrate,  verified  in  No.  18  by  precipitation  and  weighing;  in  which  ciise 
the  results  corresponded  to  one  one-luuidredth  of  a  gi*ain. 

We  have  reliable  data  therefore  for  compaiiug  the  waters  in  reference  to  the 
amount  of  minend  matter  in  solution,  the  total  and  permanent  hardness,  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  chlorine. 

A  comparison  of  the  ditferent  specimens  shows  a  range  of  amounts  of  mineral 
matter  in  solution  varying  from  6.:]04  grains  to  890.158  grains  in  a  gallon. 

Numbers  18  and  8  are  proi)erly  termed  mineral  waters.  Numlwr*  1,  2,  8,  10, 
11  and  12  arc  very  hai*d  well  and  spring  watei*s;  numl^ers  6,  7,  and  9  are  ordi- 
nary hard  waters,  wliile  numlx?rs  4  and  5  are  quite  pure  river  watere  when  we 
consider  that  they  flow  from  and  over  sedimentaiy  formations. 

Numbers  4  and  5  lure  quite  free  from  sulphates  and  chlorides.  It  will  be 
further  ol>served  in  reference  to  the  remainder  that  with  the  exception  of  numl>er 
13  the  sulphates  are  not  extremely  large,  while  again  excepting  numl:)er  18  the 
chlorides  are  very  large,  especially  in  numbers  7,  8,  10,  11  and  12.  These  re- 
mits are  unexj>ectod,  and  1  am  especially  surprised  to  obtain  unmistakal)le  evi- 
dence that  the  water  of  the  Bois  des  Sioux  river  is  purer  than  that  of  the  Otter 
Tail — in  fact  is  the  purest  water  in  the  valley.  A  remarkable  difference  is  also 
observe*!  between  the  water  of  these  rivers  and  that  of  the  well  at  Conelley's. 
The  mineral  matter  has  increiu*ed  about  four  fold,  the  chlorine  seven  fold,  and 
the  sulphuric  aci<l  three  fold.  These  facts  iuiply  that  the  well  water  cannot  be 
simply  the  river  water,  filtered  through  tln»  gravel  of  the  river  V>ank. 

So  far  as  these  n'sults  bear  ujon  the  subject  of  our  intjuiry  they  show  tliat  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Kivor  Valley  do  not  contain  lai-ge  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
but  that  they  are  heavily  char^red  with  (.hlorides,  probably  lai'gely  combine<l  with 
lime  and  magnesia.  As  a  consequence  they  produce  ver>'  hygroscopic  resiiliies 
when  evaporated,  imd  the  accumte  detenuination  ot  the  total  solid  residue  or 
mineral  constituents  becomes  extremely  difiicidt  if  not  impossible.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  tal:)le  shows  that  in  evt^ry  specimen  in  which  the  chlorine  is  large  the 
organic  and  volatile  matter  is  also  large.  This  is  not  on  account  of  an  excess  of 
organic  nuitter  but  because  the  latter  item  is  estimated  l)y  loss,  and  the  loss  con- 
sists of  water  retained  at  VV.)  deg.  0.,  and  also  of  a  part  of  the  chlorine  from  the 
decompo8e<l  magnesium  chloride. 
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I  cannot  venture  an  opinion  t/ased  ui)on  the^e  results,  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  water  of  many  wells;  lx?coming  fietiil  on  standing,  or  when  the  well  is  used 
but  little  or  not  at  ixll.  Number  11 » is  a  colorlet>s,  odorle?is  water,  uM?d  by  the 
entire  population  of  (Jlyndon.  Nunibt?i  12.  is  from  a  well  but  a  few  rods  distant 
from  No.  11.  Hi**  of  a  yellowish  color,  contains  a  black  setlinient.  and  is  heavily 
chiUTifetl  witli  sulphiu-ftteJ  hydrogi*n  gas.  Examination  has  thus  far  proved 
them  to  ^t^  of  the  same  gent-ral  cliaracter,  with  no  dittVrence  in  any  rej«i)ect  that 
can  be  r«»gap:led  as  imi>ortant.  If  the  solution  of  this  question  is  de<.'med  desir- 
able, I  should  recommend  the  selection  of  a  numl:>er  of  typical  specimen/*  and 
theii*  complete  analysis,  for  orf^anic,  as  well  as  mineml  con>tituents.  1  should 
also  advise  a  microscopic  examination  by  ;in  exiM.'i-t  if  pos.>iliie.  I  would  recom- 
mend as  i)reliminar>"  to  the  s«»lcction  of  th^M'  siH.rimen:',  a  fui-ther  exjiloration  of 
the  valley,  ami  an  examination  by  the  soap  t«*st,  ami  for  chlorine,  of  a  large 
numlMT  of  wiitei-8,  particularly  those  i'voin  springs,  and  if  pi.)»>il)le  from  wells 
that  are  i'n}*i  from  exposure  to  filtration  of  suifact*  di-ainage,  and  filth  filtered 
fix)m  sinkdrainf,  bam  yanls,  ami  the  streets  of  towns. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ditticulties  attending  the  drawing  of  any  conclusions 
from  the  results  thu>!  fur  obtaineil,  NhuiIht  0  may  hf  meutionod.      Th(j  penua- 
nent  haKlnefls  is  le<s  than  in  any  other  specimen,  indicating  an  absence  of  mag- 
nesium, sulphate  and  chloride.     Tlu'ro  was  no  ealcium  and  magnesium  chloride 
in  the  resitlue.     Therf*fore,  no  water  wa.^  ivtaine^l  at  l:^.)  deg.  I'.      The  9.147 
grains  of  organic  and  volatile  matter  is  donl.>tless  organic  matter,  and  is  a  com- 
paratively largt*  quantity.     The  source  of  this  organic  matter  it  is  imiKJssible  to 
deti'iinine,  unless  its  clianicter  be  asceilained.     The  water  smellecl  as  if  contam- 
inated \N'ith  si?wage  from  a  sink,  and  may  contain  the   soakage  from  the  Brew- 
ery ill  which  it  i-;  situated,  or  the  organic  matter  may  l»e  derived  from  the  clay. 
Tlie  !>i\<l  well  at  Ghiidon  i-i  near  a  bani,  and  the  surface  around  it  was  covered 
with  kitchen  slops  when  the  specimen  was  obtained.       The  residue  from  the 
water  had  a  dcnrided  odor  of  urine.       The  «iue>tion  whether  these  organic  con 
taminations  are  d»*rived  from  the  suV»soil  or  from  surface  infiltration,  l^ecomes 
therefore  a  fundamental  consideration,  with  reference  to  the  pivyention  of  cure 
'of  the  undoubted  bad  qualities  of  most  of  the  water  examine<l.     The  amount  of 
calcium  bi-carlx)nate  is  not  large  in  these  specimens  of  water,  while  chlorides  are 
abundant.     It  would  not  therefore  Ix*  advi-^al^e  to  i-ecoimuend  the  use  of  Clark's 
lime  process. 

An  examination  showed  the  clay  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter. 
No  other  result  could  liave  Wen  expected.     Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  F.  PECKHAM, 
State  Chemist. 
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Conclusions, 

The  foregoing  ascertained  facts  will  warrant  the  statement  of 
sundry  conclusions  which  may  be  given  briefly  as  follows:  They 
pertain  to  the  solution  of  the  question — whence  come  the  foul 
odors  of  the  wells  in  the  Red  River  region  ? 

1.  llie  dnft  clay  affords  a  stroiij^ly  alkaline  water. 

2.  The  liurustrine  clay  affords  a  slightly  or  non-alkaline  water. 

3.  There  Ls  gener.illy  a  water- bearing  str.itiini  of  sand,  or  of  gravel  and  sand, 
between  the  laciKstrino  and  diift  rhiys,  which  aifordsj  a  good  water  in  nearly  all 
cases. 

4.  The  drift  chiy  conios  lar^ly  from  the  disniption  of  the  marine  Cretaceous 
clays,  and  tliat  jiccounts  for  iU  greater  alkaline  qualities — while, 

5.  Tlie  lacustrine  clay  is  a  deposit  of  superficial  fi*esh  waters. 

6.  There  is  a  wator-ljeanng  stratum  in  or  near  the  V»ottom  of  the  drift  clay 
which  is  und<.*r  C4^nsidera))lo  hydrostatic  prossui-e,  and  water  from  it  rises  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  niitund  surfiice. 

7.  Nearly  all  of  the  wells  in  the  Red  Uiver  Valley  are  curbetl  with  wood  of 
some  sort,  generally  pine. 

8.  This  wood  undergoes  rapid  changes  due  to  the  cheniicid  n^ctions  between 
orgamc  acids  and  alkaline  wati?rs,  as  above  described  under  natui-al  circumstan- 
ces. 

9.  Tin's  source  of  foul  odora  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  aU  the  phe- 
nomena. 

10.  The  organic  matters  cannot  come  from  the  lacustrine  clay,  because  the 
odors  arc  e(iu.dly  prevident  all  over  the  western  pai-t  of  the  state  where  no  lacus- 
trine clay  is  found. 

11.  These  organic  matt«3rs  cannot  come  from  the  drift  clay,  because  they  are 
found  in  wells  that  do  not  enter  the  <lrilt  clay. 

12.  Any  organic  matter  in  either  of  these  clays  would  have  long  since  pafsed 

tlirough  the  stage  of  decomposition  utxiessary  for  the  production  of  such  gases,  and 

enteivd  into  a  carbonaceous  aiul  fixed  cnndition. 
liH.  The  assumed  cause  of  these  odors,  whatever  it  Ixj,  must  l^e  one  that  is  co- 

extensivt?  witli  the  effects — hence, 

14.  They  cannot  come  from  surface  indrainage,  since  they  occur  in  wells  where 
that  is  impossible. 

15.  They  c;umot  come  from  seweniar**  or  other  artificial  underground  sources, 
because  tln'V  occur  genendly  in  wi^lLs  where  such  contamination  is  impos.''ible. 

1(>.  nii>i  fennentaiion  of  tlie  saj)  and  pitch  of  the  pine  sometimes  lias  the 
effei't  of  giving  the  less  alkaline  wateis  of  the  valley,  in  its  incipient  stage,  a 
tastt'  as  of  kerosi'iie.  imd  the  appearance  of  small  globides  and  films  of  oily 
consistency  and  spariiic  gravity  lloating  on  the  surface. 

17.  The  »'iU.'(t  of  this  clumgi*  may  U*  obviatijd,  or  mitigated,  by  copious  use 
of  th»'  wells;  ami  it  may  b«'  wholly  avoided  by  usuig  earthen  or  iron  pipes,  and 
discarding  th»'  wood«'n  curbing. 

1^.  Shallow,  open  wt»lls,  dug  in  Uk?  surface  of  the  prairie  and  having  alkaline 
wat«'r,  may  become  offensive  ui  the  sunmier,  tliough  without  curbmg,  by  the 
dt*cay  of  fine  organic  particles  l.»li)\ni  into  th<»m,  or  washed  into  them,  from  the 
nmk  vegetiition  of  the  prairie  turf. 
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In  the  progress  of  this  investigation  the  writer  became  impressed 
with  the  sufficiency  of  pine  wood  to  produce  such  odors,  by  a  simple 
test  experiment;  viz: 

Two  quart  glass  jars  were  filled  with  good  well-water,  not  alka- 
line, taken  from  the  same  well.  Into  one  was  put  a  quantity  of  pine 
chips,  but  into  the  other  nothing  was  placed.  They  were  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  same  room,  the  glass  stoppers  being  in- 
verted and  loosely  placed  over  the  wide  mouths.  While  the  jar  with 
nothing  but  clean  water  remained  clear  and  inodorous  during  the 
continuance  of  the  trial,  and  indefinitely  thereafter,  the  other  went 
through  the  changes  indicated  by  the  following. 

liecorc/s. 

Dec.  4.  Place  a  quantity  of  aeasoneJ  pine  sticks  in  a  wide-moutlied  gplass  jar 
in  common  well  water.  The  jar  stands  on  a  tiible  in  a/wanned  room,  loosely 
covereii  by  the  inverted  pflass  stopper.    The  sticks  all  float. 

Dec.  5.  A  portion  of  the  sticks  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  small 
bubbles  of  Kome  gas  adhere  to  some  of  them. 

Dec.  6.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  sticks  have  settled  to  the  bottom.  The  jar 
when  uncovered  smells  strongly  of  fresh  i)ine.    Gas  bubbles  are  more  numerous. 

Dec.  7.    There  is  no  noteworthy  change. 

Dec.  8.    There  is  no  noteworthy  chiinge,  except  perhaps  a  stronger  pine  odor. 

Dec.  9.    The  pine  smell  is  very  strong,  and  less  fresh. 

Dec.  14.    A  thin  scum  floats  on  the  surface.    There  is  an  odor  of  sourness. 

Dec.  19.  The  floating  scum  l^egins  to  settle,  some  of  it  swimming  in  the 
water. 

Dec.  21.  The  scum  on  the  surface  adheres  to  the  glass,  and  looks  gummy. 
The  o<lor  is  less  sour,  and  somewhat  otfensive. 

Dec.  2o.  The  odor  is  offensive,  and  there  is  a  gelatinous  gum  adherent  on  the 
glass,  and  along  the  water  level. 

Dec.  28.    The  odor  is  strongly  offensive. 

Dec.  31.  The  odor  is  very  offensive  and  foul,  as  from  organic  decay.  There 
is  a  white,  gelatinous  or  gummy  scum,  as  of  fungoid  growth,  adlierent  on  tlie 
glass  about  the  water  level,  and  floating  in  flocks  on  the  surface.  It  sometimes 
appears,  especially  on  disturbance  of  the  jar,  in  globular  masses  of  }^  to  }X  inch 
in  diameter. 

Jan.  1 .  The  microscope  reveals  frrcat  numljers  of  organic  germs,  which  ai'e  oval 
in  shape  and  appear  to  be  of  the  Ciliafa. 

Jan.  10.  A  jelly-like  fungus,  alx)ut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  Hoats  about  in 
the  water  and  on  the  surface.     The  oilor  is  very  offensive. 

May  1.  lliere  is  a  swimming  fungus  which  tends  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.  The  water  is  slightly  turbid,  and  yellowish-red.  It  has  a  musty  smell,  and 
also  IS  plainly  acidulateil.  The  microscopic  animals  are  equidly  abundtmt,  and 
of  various  forms. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  source  of  organic  decay  and  contamina- 
tion found  in  nearly  every  well  in  the  whole  region,  it  is  evidently 
unnecessar}',  and  even  absurd,  to  search  for  any  other. 
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These  considerations  bring  up  the  whole  question  of  the  preval- 
ence of  typhoid  fever  as  an  endemic  disease  in  western  Minnesota 
and  Iowa,  but  it  is  not  germane  to  this  report  to  enter  on  its  dis- 
cussion. Nothing  more  can  be  done  here  than  to  call  the  atteii- 
tion  of  those  interested  in  the  sanitarv  condition  of  the  state  to 
these  facts,  and  to  suggest  that  i>ossibly  the  climate  has  les.s  to  do 
with  such  diseases  than  has  been  imagined,  and  that  probably  their 
causes  lie  nearer,  and  within  the  grasp  of  ordinary  preventive  meas- 
ures. The  effect  of  the  water  is  not  always  an  immediate  typhoid 
fever,  but  an  aggravated  dianlnea.  and  then  dysentery,  which  lead 
finally  to  typhoid  fever.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Rosser, 
of  Brainerd,  and  also  the  experience  and  observation  of  many  oth- 
ers. Sometimes  the  fever  assumes  a  local  name.  At  Bismark  it  is 
known  a*  the  "Montana  fever."  In  Moorhead  it  is  kno\ni  as  the 
"Red  river  fever."  but  they  seem  in  Vh?  all  essentially  typhoid  fever. 
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III. 

RECONNOISANCES, 


J.  Into'  Wrif/hf  Counfi/, 

Information  liaviiig  been  received  from  Hon.  AVilliam  Pfivnder  of 
the  existence  of  some  evidences  of  coal  in  AVriglit  county,  an  exam- 
ination was  made  of  the  designated  localities.  On  fSec.  38  T.  119 
N.,  R.  25  W.,  land  of  John  Marth  and  Fred  Wanderzee,  along  tlie 
north  branch  of  Crow  river,  pieces  of  Cretaceous  lignite  have  been 
found  in  considera])le  quantities;  also,  along  a  creek,  Sec.  25  T.  119  N., 
R.  26  W.,  on  hind  of  Joseph  Plant.  These  are  all  float  pieces,  exactly 
similar  to  what  have  been  found  in  numerous  other  places,  though 
perhaps  more  abundant.  An  examination  was  made  in  company 
with  Mr.  John  Marth,  of  Delano.  The  banks  of  the  streams  are 
'composed  entirely  of  drift,  jmd  largely  of  blue  hardpan.  The  lig- 
nite was  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  having  been  most  ol)served  at 
or  near  fording  i)laces,  where  it  wjis  most  likely  to  be  brought  to 
the  surface  and  seen  by  pjissing  travelers.  At  no  point  could  any 
Cretaceous  beds  Ije  seen  in  sifn.  Along  the  stream  are  numerous 
pieces  of  slate,  or  fissile  shale,  likewise  derived  from  the  Cretaceous, 
though  here  immediately  from  the  hardpan  drift.  It  is  possible  that 
Cretaceous  beds  would  be  struck  below  the  drift,  in  sinking  a  shaft. 

^.  In  Hire  Connfi/, 

In  company  with  Prof.  L.  B.  Sperry,  a  numW  of  localities  of  rock- 
outcrop  were  visited  in  Rice  county,  for  the  purpose  of  detennining 
the  main  characters  and  the  continuity  of  the  Trenton  and  Shako- 
pee.  The  details  of  the  geology  of  this  county  are  given  in  the  re- 
port of  Prof.  SpeiTy,  and  it  would  be  simply  repetition  to  give  them 
here.  The  most  interesting  observation  nuide,  was  the  discovery  of 
a  carbonaceous  layer  in  the  Lower  Trentoji,  exposed  along  Prairie 
creek,  which  without  previous  drj-ing  will  ignite  from  a  common 
match,  and  burn  with  a  flame. 
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5.  In  Goodhue  County, 

The  examinations  made  in  Goodhue  county  were  in  company 
with  Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Sweny,  and  consisted  of  a 
visit  to  the  quarries  at  Waiiamingo,  Zumbrota  and  Red  Wing,  and 
the  collection  of  two  boxes  of  specimens. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  rolling,  with  frequent  rock  ex- 
posure in  the  brows  of  the  hills,  but  the  chief  covering  of  the  rocks 
is  the  loose  loam  with  a  thickness  of  50  to  75  fc*et,  sufficient  to  make 
the  ai^cents  generally  tillable,  while  in  the  western  portion  the  drift 
prevails  so  as  not  only  to  fill  up  the  old  rock-canons,  but  to  convert 
the  surface  into  an  undulating  prairie.  The  drift  gradually  thins 
out  eastwanl  under  the  loam.  It  seems  to  have  suffered  extensive 
denudation  by  aqueous  forces,  so  that  what  is  left  of  it  visible  un- 
der the  loam  is  coarse  and  gravely  or  stony.  A  very  large  boulder 
of  red  or  flesh-colored  granite  projects  above  the  surface  of  the  loam 
on  N.  W.  i  of  section  29,  in  Belle  Creek.  It  lies  on  high  land,  and 
is  conspicuous  from  a  distance.  It  rises  about  nine  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  has  a  circumference  of  26  paces.  It  belongs,  of  course, 
to  the  old  drift  epoch,  and  not  to  the  last,  as  it  is  embraced  in  and 
partly  coveral  by  the  loam,  the  loam  not  having  covered  generally 
the  newer  drift  in  that  part  of  the  state.  It  is  evident  that  the  de- 
nudation to  which  the  old  drift-surface  was  sul)jected,  produced  the 
material  for  fine  clays  which  gathered  in  quiet  spots,  since  under  the 
loam,  in  old  canon-valleys,  and  also  in  some  places  less  protected, 
there -are  extensive  laminated  clays.  The  R^d  Wing  pottery-clay 
comes  from  below  the  loam,  on  Sec.  3,  (joodhue,  Goodhue  county, 
and  has  a  light  gray,  bluish  color.  The  whole  excavation  was  un- 
fortunately covered  by  water,  and  nothing  could  be  learned  of  the 
relation  it  bears  to  the  drift  or  the  loam.  The  Terra  Cotta  clay,  of 
Red  Wing,  is  the  blue  interior  of  the  terrace  that  accompanies  Hay 
Creek.  It  is  in  horizontal  laminations,  and  upwardly  passes  grad- 
ually into  the  loam.  Between  the  two  drift  periods  it  seems  that 
the  country  htul  a  forest  covering,  since  in  Goodhue  county,  no  less 
than  in  Fillmore  and  Olmsted,  there  are  abundant  remains  of  tim- 
ber and  of  the  old  soils.  On  Sec.  2,  Wanamingo,  on  the  high  prai- 
rie, land  of  Wm.  Boulett,  a  log  of  what  appeared  to  l>e  hemlock,  or 
coarse  pine,  was  found  in  digging  a  w«^ll,  at  the  depth  of  26  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  This  was  embraced  in  a  ''  bluish-blackish  "  clay, 
apparently  a  soil,  and  was  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
covere^l  with  a  hard,  ff ravel v,  vellowish  clav  and  bv  the  loam  that 
covers  that  part  of  the  county.  Also  on  Sec.  5,  Belvidere,  land  of 
John  Holtz,  in  the  valley  of  the  creek,  was  found  wood  twenty  feet 
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under  the  surface,  in  the  gravely  blue  clay,  or  under  it.  On  Sec. 
24,  Chester,  Wabasha  county,  a  log  a  foot  in  diameter  was  found  in 
digging  a  well,  upon  the  high  prairie,  said  to  be  al)out  twentj'  feet 
below  the  surface.  This  log  was  well  preserved  and  could  l>e  chop- 
ped.   It  lay  on  the  ground  near  the  well  for  some  years. 

At  Wanamingo  the  Lower  Trenton  is  quarried  in  a  low  bench 
along  the  Zumbro.  This  bench  rises  higher  and  higher  above  the 
Zumbro  in  descending  the  stream,  and  finally  the  St.  Peter  sand  rock 
appears,  and  then  the  Shakopee  limestone,  which,  at  Zumbrota, 
supports  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  over  the  river,  rising  about  25 
feet  above  low  water.  The  stone  for  the  al)utment8  and  foundation 
for  the  Forest  Mills  was  taken  out  of  this  rock  near  the  mills;  but 
the  stone  for  the  bridge  at  Zumbrota  came  from  the  Trenton  in 
higher  land  near  Zumbrota.  The  Forest  Mills  are  about  two  miles 
below  Zumbrota.  The  Shakopee  here  causes  a  terrace-flat  on  which 
is  situated  Zumbrota  village,  but  there  is  a  covering  of  drift-gravel 
and  loam. 

A  few  aneroids  were  taken  at  Red  Wing,  and  a  general  section 
was  obtained  of  Barn  Blutf.  The  top  of  the  bluff  is  covered  with 
loam,  which  also  hides  the  rocks  from  sight  down  a  sloping  descent 
of  about  70  feet.  If  this  be  regarded  as  containing  limestone  the  • 
thickness  of  the  limestone  will  amount  to  120  feet.  From  the  top 
of  this  there  may  have  been  destroyed  several  feet  of  limerock. 
The  general  section  then  consists  as  follows,  in  descending  order: 

1.  Slope  and  liinei-ock 120  feet. 

2.  Sand  and  green-sand,  and  limerock 40  feet. 

3.  Mafibive  sand,  the  upper  portion  being  white,  the  lower  por- 

tion yellow.    From  tliis  the  glass  sand  is  taken 50  feot. 

4.  Sand  and  green-sand,  "isath  cement  of  lime  and  magne- 

sia, with  distinctly  aluminous  portions.     To  the  Hood 

plain 80  feet. 

Bam  and  Soren  bluffs  dip  toward  the  east  a  few  degrees.  There 
are  extensive  quarries  in  these  bluffs,  that  furnish  a  fine  building 
material.  The  stone  now  Ijeing  used  in  the  bridge  over  the  east 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  at  Minneapolis  is  from  the  quarries  of 
Mr.  Carlson  in  these  bluffs. 

4.  On  the  Northern  Pacific  liaiJrmd, 

The  details  of  this  reconnoisance,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
water  supply  for  domestic  uses,  are  given  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Water-supply  of  the  lied  river  Valley,  The  only  rock  exposure 
along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  after  leaving  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  J  auction  with  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  R.  R.,  within 
the  State,  occurs  in  tho  vicinity  of  Motley.  This  is  a  range  of 
granite,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  station,  on  sections  21,  22, 
27  and  2S,  extending  north  and  south.  It  widens  out  toward  the 
north  before  disappearing  under  the  drift.  Its  extent  is  about  a  ^ 
mile  across  from  north  to  south.  The  country  round  about  for 
miles  is  nearly  level,  and  covered  with  Pinus  Banksiana,  Lam. 
It  escaped  the  observation  of  the  land  surveyors  of  the  N.  P.  Com- 
panj',  and  the  land  was  entered  and  described  as  having  "  no  stone." 
There  are  here  hills  and  ridges  that  rise  fifty  or  seventy  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country,  and  in  some  of  them  the  rock  is  bare.  It 
cannot  be  ssud  with  certainty  that  this  rock  exists  in  all  these  hills 
and  ridges,  but  it  probably  does.  There  are  but  few  spots  where 
any  drift  boulders  can  be  seen,  the  country — even  these  hills — be- 
ing covered  with  sand  or  sandy  loam.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is 
old.  It  does  not  show  recent  glaciation,  the  appearance  it  presents 
being  rather  that  that  would  be  attributed  to  aqueous  forces.  The 
surface  is,  in  general  contour,  moutonne-efl^  but  not  so  markedly  as 
the  knobs  and  hills  of  Marquette  and  Duluth.  Since  this  glaciation 
it  is  evident  that  water  has  covered  this  rock  for  a  long  period — 
water  probably  which  spread  the  fine  sand  over  so  ^vide  a  belt,  ex- 
tending almost  uninterruptedly  from  near  Thompson  to  this  place. 
The  rock  rises  in  undulating  sheeps-backs,  and  in  the  intervals  is 
covered  with  sand  and  turf.  It  consists,  taken  all  together,  of  at 
least  three  difierent^qualities,  viz:  First,  a  gray  syenite  (?)  which 
has  a  greenish  mineral  like  serpentine  and  also  both  white  and  flesh 
colored  pieces  of  feldspar,  rather  fine  grained.  Second,  a  dark,  dio- 
rytic,  trappean  rock  that  occurs  in  apparent,  wide  dykes  in  the 
granite.  This  varies  from  a  petrosilex,  (or  what  may  be  taken  pro- 
visionally for  that  rock)  to  a  real  diory te.  Third,  a  serpentinous  gran- 
ite, i.  e.  a  granite  (with  white  feldspar)  that  contains  a  green  min- 
eral undistinguishable  from  the  green  mineral  of  No.  1,  with  evi- 
dent lumps  of  mica.  These  three  kinds  may  not  be  the  only  varia- 
tions that  thejrockjwill  on  quarrying  exhibit,  but  they  are  the  only 
noteworthy  ones  oljserved.  They  are  all  rather  fine-grjiined.  The 
green  mineral  of  No.  1,  is  sometimes  more  abundant  in  streaks  or 
veins,  even  two  inches  wide,  than  throughout  the  rock,  giving  the 
rock  a  striped  Jispect,  often  two  or  three  thin  veins  coming  within 
a  foot.  This  roek^was  discovered  and  purchased  of  the  N.  P.  R.  R. 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Alsop,  who  is  beginning  to  open  it  for  sale.  Being  in 
the  midst  of  a  count rvMestitute  of  known  rook,  especially  of  gran- 
ite, this  locality  has  much  importance.  It  will  furnish  a  building 
material  of  the^most  durable  kind,  and  possessing  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  granite  of  St.  Cloud  or  Sauk  Rapids. 
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Prom  Brainerd  to  Motley  the  countiT  is  about  the  same  as  at 
Brainerd,i.  e.,  a  sandy  plain.  The  timber  consists  largely  of  Bank's 
pine.  Wadena  and  Perhani  are  on  prairie  openings.  At  the  latter 
place  the  subsoil  is  a  gravel-and-sand  to  the  depth  of  at  least  15  or 
2<)  feet,  as  revealed  by  wells  that  get  good  water  at  that  depth. 
This  gravel-and-sand  is  like  that  on  which  Minneapolis  stands,  but 
is  not  overlain  by  so  distinct  a  loess  loam.  The  loam  here  is  only 
soil-deep,  and  also  contains  occiisional  little  i^ebbles,  the  same  as 
found  in  the  gravel  below,  showing  that  the  loam  is  only  a  soil 
formed  from  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  subs(nl.  This  subsoil  of 
gravel-and-sand  continues  westwardly,  through  and  beyond  the  prai- 
rie on  which  Perliam  stsmds,  and  into  a  spai-sely  timl)ered  and  un- 
dulating country,  even  Ijeyond  Frazzee  City.  It  is  noticeably  free 
from  Itouldcrs,  and  consists  only  of  gravel  and  sand.  On  approach- 
ing the  Leaf  Hills  the  gravel  and  sand  becomes  gradually  coarser, 
with  occasional  stones,  the  general  surface  also  becoming  more 
broken.  Further  on  the  gray  hard-pan,  very  stony,  comes  in,  at 
first  gradually  as  if  the  gravel  and  sand  were  horizontally  merged 
into  it  by  the  accession  of  clay  and  larger  stones,  but  finally  so  as 
to  comprise  the  mass  of  drift,  as  seen  in  the  cuts  by  the  grade  of  the 
road.  The  hills  are  composed  of  this  hanlpan.  At  Detroit  the 
surface  is  undulating  and  somewhat  rolling,  but  mostly  a  prairie, 
being  fairly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Leaf  Hills.  There  is  a  little 
timber  west  of  Detroit,  but  the  prairie  sets  in  within  a  couple  of 
miles,  and  continues  to  Moorhead.  The  subsoil  at  Detroit  is  the 
same  as  at  Perham,  a  gravel  and  sand,  the  surface-soil  being  a  loam, 
derived  locally  from  the  subsoil  by  disintegration  and  the  taction  of 
vegetation.  The  roads  are  always  dry;  the  wells  go  into  gravel  for 
water  at  the  depth  of  25  or  30  feet,  the  supply  being  good — limy  or 
chalybeate — and  copious. 

Above  Brainenl  about  five  miles,  are  the  French  Rapids,  in  the 
Mississippi  river.  Their  immediate  cause  is  a  quantity  of  drift 
boulders,  which  lie  mostly  along  the  left  shore,  though  they  are  also 
of  course  throughout  the  bed  of  the  channel;  but  their  original 
cause  is  probably  the  nearer  approach  of  the  bed-rock  toward  the 
surface  of  the  drift.  A  short  distance  above  these  rapids,  on  the  left 
bank  is  a  high  drift  bluff  composed  largely  of  clay,  but  containing 
numerous  stones  and  boulders.  Below  the  rapids  the  river  nms 
along  the  left  side  of  an  alluvial,  timbered  island.  The  fall  in  the 
rapids  is  about  three  feet.  No  bed-rock  can  Ije  seen.  There  are 
a  few  boulders  also  along  the  right  bank  just  above  the  head  of  the 
rapids.  The  bottoms  are  covered  with  deciduous  trees,  but  the  up- 
land mainly  with  Banks'  pine,  with  some  wliite  and  Norway  pine. 
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East  ofBrainerd  the  country  is  mainly  one  of  plains,  which  are 
superficially  sandy,  but  they  must  ]ye  closely  underlain  by  a  clay 
deposit,  since  they  often  become  wet,  when  large  swamps  are  caused 
by  the  contained  water.  There  are  also  numerous  ridges  of  hard- 
pan-clay  soil  and  subsoil,  in  which  a  different  outward  appearance 
is  very  marked.  The  trees  become  larger,  and  consist  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  deciduous  species,  while  the  Banks'  pine  entirely  or 
almost  wholly  disappears,  and  the  Norway  and  white  pines  prevail. 
Toward  the  Junction  the  hardpan  clay  comes  in  in  full  force  and 
continues  to  Duluth,  except  when  overlain  by  the  red  laminated 
lacustrine  clay  of  Lake  Superior. 

At  the  Northern  Pacific  Junction,  prominent  and  bare  ridges  of 
slate,  four  to  six  in  number,  rise  about  25  to  40  feet.  They  run 
nearly  E.  &  W.,  or  by  compass  north  80  degrees  east,  varj'ing  to 
north  75  degrees  east.  The  slaty  cleavage  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  direction  of  the  ridges,  or  north  85  degrees  east.  In  approach- 
ing from  the  west,  along  the  X.  P.  R.  R.  this  slate  l)ecomes  percep- 
tible a  short  distance  before  reaching  Komoko;  and,  by  the  topo- 
graphy and  changed  drift,  rock  is  evinced  for  several  miles  even  be- 
fore reaching  that  place.  These  ridges  run  through  .  Komoko  and 
the  N.  P.  Junction,  and  at  least  to  Thompson,  where  they  have 
been  wrought,  the  slate  quarries  being  about  two  miles  from  the 
railroad  in  Sec.  20,  T.  49  N.,  R.  10  W.  They  are  not  continuous, 
nor  uniform  in  height  noj  in  length.  They  rise,  and  sink  again 
below  the  surface,  with  an  irregular  alternation.  Sometimes  a  sec- 
tion across  the  range  would  show  only  three  or  four  series  and  some- 
times there  might  ]ye  six.  Often  the  intervals  in  one  series  are  op- 
posite the  ridges  in  the  adjoining  one.  The  rock  itself  varies  from 
an  argillyte  suitable  for  roofing,  to  a  very  dai'k,  or  gray  quartzyte 
that  shows  less  slaty  cleavage,  yet  must  probably  ])e  taken  as  a  part 
of  the  same  slate  group.  The  rock  of  this  latter  kind  seems  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  ridges  exclusively,  while  the  ai-gillyte  prevails 
in  others.  Outwardly  they  have  a])out  the  same  appearance,  as 
they  lie  in  long  parallel,  undulating  ridges,  and  perhaps  they  should 
not  be  so  prominently  distinguished  as  this  description  implies. 
These  ridges  are  moutone-ed,  but  there  are  no  scratches  or  other 
marks  showing  the  direction  of  any  glacial  action.  They  have  three 
systems  of  jointage  planes  crossing  each  other  at  various  angles,  so 
that  the  rock  itself  is  cut  into  large  angular  blocks  to  great  depths, 
which  not  only  facilitates  the  quanying  of  the  slate,  but  the  natur- 
al disintegration  of  the  ridges  ])y  frost.     The  adjoined  sketch  shows 

a  ground  plat  of  one  of  the  ridges,  with  the  difierent  systems  of 
joints: 
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ridge  at  Junction. 


Explanation  of  Figuit  2. 

1, 1.    Slaty  cleavage,  nearly  perpendicular,  runs  north,  85°  east. 

2.  2.  Joints  that  cut  the  slaty  cleavage  at  right  angles,  but  slope  west  at  an 
angle  of  about  ten  degrceH  from  a  perpendicular.  They  are  sometimes  bo  nmnerous 
as  to  number  four  or  five  in  the  interval  of  a,  foot. 

8.  3.  Joints  (or  bedding)  which  run  parallel  with  the  ridges,  but  slope  south 
at  an  angle  of  about  ^^i"  with  the  horizon.  The  sontliem  alopesof  the  ridges  are 
formed  by  the  splitting  off  of  the  layers,  white  the  northern  slopcM  areappaiently 
caused  by  the  breaking  off,  by  an  irregular  and  »hiKng  fracture  of  the  tame 
layers,  and  have  an  angle  about  the  same  an  the  southern  slopes,  but  in  the  opposite 


4.  4.  Less  distinct  oblique  joints  that  do  not  seem  to  be  ai 
foregoing,  but  which,  on  the  quarrying  of  the  rock,  are  aeon  to  penetrate  to  as 
great  depth.  These  aid  in  causing  the  superficinl  parting  of  the  lock  into 
iliomboidal  and  angular  masses.  They  slope  N.  W.  at  an  angle  of  about  2S° 
from  a  perpendicular. 

The  horizontal  extent  east  and  west  is  about  six  rods. 

Figure  3  is  a  perpendicular  section  running  north  and  south  across 
these  ridges,  showing  the  direction  of  the  slat;  cleavage  and  of 
joints  3. 3.  of  Fig.  2. 

This  slate  appears  to  be  the  same  as  seen  at  Little  Falls,  on  the 
Mississippi  below  Braiuerd,  but  it  here  shows  none  of  the  concre- 
tionary homblend,  or  dioiyte  rock,  and,  taken  all  together,  is  some- 
what finer  grained,  not  showing  an  evidently  micaceous  composition. 
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THE  GEOLOGY  OF  MORRISON  COUNTY. 


This  reconnoissance  was  made  in  company  with  Mr.  N.  Herrick^ 
of  Minneapolis.  The  first  observations  were  made  at  Pike  Rapids, 
which  are  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  river,  but  are  in  the  Mississippi. 
They  are  so  named  from  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  who  built  a  stockade  and 
wintered  with  his  men  here  in  1805-6.  They  are  caused  by  a  mica 
schist  rock  which  rises  in  some  spots  about  six  feet  above  the  water 
at  low  stage,  but  lies  mainly  in  the  river  channel.  The  only  out- 
crop on  the  shore  seen  being  in  the  left  bank.  The  schist  is  filled 
with  small  crystals  of  garnet  and  coarse  crystals  of  staurolite.  Be- 
sides these  clumps  of  schist  rock  rising  in  the  channel  of  the  rirer, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  boulders  of  all  kinds,  both  in  the  river  and 
on  the  shore,  the  banks  rising  about  30  feet  and  consisting  of  coarse 
material.  The  rock  itself  seems  to  dip,  at  least  it  has  a  laminated 
structure  which  dips,  toward  the  northwest  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
deg. 

At  Little  Falls  the  rock  that  occurs  in  the  river  is  a  roofing  slate 
similar  to  that  at  Thomson,  but  varies  from  a  mica  schist  to  an 
argillyte,  with  some  veins  of  white  opaque  quartz.  The  rock  in 
some  places  also  varies  to  a  massive,  compact  hard  rock  with  sharp 
jointage  angles,  whch,  when  broken,  has  nearly  the  color  and  texture 
of  the  staurolite  crystals,  if  fractured,  found  in  the  rock  at  Pike 
Rapids,  but  seems  to  be  more  nearly  a  dark  quartzyte.  Besides 
these  variations  there  are  nearly  continuous  layers  of  more  or  less 
lenticular  and  concretionary  lumps  or  nodules,  sometimes  six  or 
eight  inches  thick,  of  a  rock  very  firm  and  dark-colored,  but  which 
on  weathering  becomes  superficially  lighter-colored  and  shows 
needles  and  span  gles  of  dark-green  amphibole.  The  matrix  in  which 
these  crystals  lie  is  not  well  characterized,  but  is  quartzytic  and 
perhaps  also  feldspathic,  but  is  dark-colored,  so  that  on  a 
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fracture  the  amphibole  crystals  are  hardly  observable.  They  appear 
on  the  weathering  of  the  rock.  13y  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  is  a  micaceous  argillyte,  with  slaty  cleavage  nearly  perpendic- 
ular, or  sloping  a  ve^-y  little  toward  the  N.  W.  (X.  IS  deg.  W.),  the 
strike  oeing  N.  18  deg.  E.  There  is  also  a  system  of  joints  that 
gives  the  rock,  viewed  across  the  river,  the  appearance  of  being  con- 
spicuously stratified,  with  a  dip  up  the  river  of  about  45  deg.  from 
the  horizon.  The  slatiness,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular,  is  some- 
what injured,  at  least  superficially,  by  the  frequency  of  joints,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  two  systems  intersecting  each  other  at  a  small 
angle,  thus  cutting  the  slates  into  rhomboidal  masses,  as  they  weather 
to  pieces.  The  following  diagram  (Figure  4)  is  designed  to  show  the 
relation  between  the  slates  and  the  three  systems  of  joints  mentioned. 
The  general  exposure  is  an  irregular  expanse  in  the  river  channel, 
and  bottom  land,  but  does  not  rise  in  ridges  or  knobs,  though 
the  occurrence  of  a  dyke  of  dark  trap,  and  the  massive  quartzytic 
rock,  seem  to  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  this  protrusion  upward 
of  the  underlying  formation  which  is  generally  more  deeply  buried 
nnder  the  drift.  This  is  known  to  extend  under  Little  Falls  village, 
being  encountered  in  wells  and  cellars. 

Fio.  4. 


Joiiitage  of  the  shite  at  Little  Falls. 

A  little  distance  further  down  the  river,  yet  scarcely  outside  the 
limits  of  the  village,  rock  is  exposed  on  "'  the  point,"  and  consists,  in 
general,  of  a  hard,  dark-colored  diory  te,  containing  mainly  amphibole 
in  coarse  crystals,  and  a  little  feldspar  (labradorite?).  The  outward 
characters  of  this  rock  are  the  same  as  the  concretionary  lumps  that 
exist  in  the  slate  already  descrilied.  It  is  here  simply  in  larger  area 
and  bulk.  It  is  parted  by  joints  that  cause  it  to  fall  to  pieces  in 
slabs  and  cuboidal  masses.  This  may  he  here  in  the  form  of  a  dyke, 
but  its  relation  to  the  slate  cannot  be  seen.  The  point  which  is 
formed  by  it  is  considerably  higher  than  the  bottom  land  on  either 
side,  but  falls  away  somewhat  on  receding  from  the  river,  the  rock 
itself  becoming  lost  to  view  in  the  swampy  bottoms,  or  involved 
with  the  drift  of  the  river-bluffs.  On  long- weathered  surfaces,  under 
the  action  of  the  water,  there  is  a  ridged  and  furrowed  form  that 
shows  the  same  direction  and  trend  as  the  slatiness  of  the  slate,  i.  e. 
N.  18  deg.  E.    These  ridges  are  about  i  inch  apart,  and  about  i  or 
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i  inch  high,  separated  by  intervening  furrows.  This  surface  con- 
figuration is  apparently  due  to  the  alternate  arrangement  of  the 
mineral  contents,  and  perhaps  has  its  origin  in  a  metamorphosed 
condition  of  the  slate  itself,  or  of  the  sedimentary'  rocks  &om  which 
they  both  may  have  been  derived.  Thus  this  could  not  be  of  the 
nature  of  an  igneous  dyke,  but  a  metamorphic  variation  due  to  the 
complex  nature  of  the  original  sediments.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  diorytic  rock,  in  concretionary  masses, 
in  the  slate  itself,  running  in  more  or  less  regular  layers  or  lines. 
This  alternation  of  mineral  contents  does  not  pervade  the  whole  of 
rock  exposed  on  "  the  point,"  but  it  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  some 
places.  TheJ ridges  are  composed  of  the  lighter  colored  minerals, 
and  the  furrows  of  the  amphibole.  The  adjoining  figure  (Fig.  5.) 
illustrates  the  alternation  of  these  ridges  and  furrows. 
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Arrangomeut  of  Mineral  Contents  at  Little  Falls. 

Erplanation  of  Figure  5. 

1.  Bands  of  dioryte. 

2.  Alternating  bands  of  amphibole  and  feldspar. 

3.  Furrow  mainly  occupied  by  a  band  of  amphibole. 

4.  Feldspar  band. 

Opposite  the  village  of  Little  Falls  a  trap  dyke  of  basic  doleryt€, 
apparently  about  10  feet  wide,  appears  in  the  slate,  going  diagonally 
across  the  slate;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  dyke,  in  the  lee  of  its 
protection  against  the  current  of  the  river,  as  well  as  against,  possibly, 
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the  ice  of  the  ice-period,  the  slate  (or  schist)  is  decomposed  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet  at  least,  making  a  greenish-blue  clay,  or 
incipient  kaolin. 

The  slate  at  Little  Rapids  is  visible,  along  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  river,  as  far  up  as  the  ferry,  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
above  the  village.  ' 

On  the  N.  E.  i  Sec.  13,  (R,  R.  land),  Little  Falls  town,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  is  an  area  of  dark  granite,  rising  in  smooth  knolls 
a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  flat  and  rather 
wet,  though  sandy,  and  in  fact  is  an  eastward  continuation  of  the 
flat  of  the  west  bank  of  the  river  at  Little  Falls.  This  rock  is  not 
in  all  places  a  true  granite,  but  varies  to  a  dark,  apparently  trappean 
rock,  which  is  an  amygdaloidal  melaphyre*,  containing,  however,  a 
light-green  mineral  like  serpentine.  There  are  also  variations  to  a 
non-amygdaloidal  melaphyre  with  scattering  mica-scales. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Elk  river,  two  and  a  half  miles  above 
Little  Falls,  the  slate  seen  at  Little  Falls  again  appears,  but  here  the 
direction  of  the  slatiness  is  N.  30  deg.  or  35  deg.  instead  IS  deg. 
east.  The  creek  runs  across  it  and  cuts  into  it.  The  dam  is  made 
between  the  rock  bluffs  on  either  side.  The  slate  is  known  to  extend 
up  the  Little  Elk  only  about  half  a  mile. 

N.  E.  i  section  26,  Belle  Prairie.  Here  is  an  outcrop  of  granite. 
It  rises  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  general  surface, 
which  is  nearly  level.  It  is  rounded  over  but  is  not  striated.  Its  color 
is  sometimes  pink  and  sometimes  gray.  It  is  rather  massive  than 
schistose.  Its  area  probably  extends  over  on  the  next  section  north. 
Similar  rock  occurs  again  about  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of 
this  place  on  section  18,  in  the  next  town  east. 


PRIMITIVE  MAN  AT  LITTLE  FALLS. 


(1).  The  Stone  Cutters. 

During  the  examination  of  Pike  Rapids  some  search  was  made  for 
Pike's  winter  stockade.  Near  the  principal  exposure  of  the  bed-rock, 
along  the  east  bank,  abreast  of  a  small  island  scantly  turfed  over, 
there  is  a  blind  excavation  in  the  river-bank  which  consists  of  loose 

•  This  term  is  used  here  in  the  indefinite  sense  preferred  by  Bernhard  Von  Cotta. 
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sand  and  fine  gravel,  that  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  artifi- 
cial, but  no  old  timbers  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  Paris  Roy, 
a  half-breed  living  at  Little  Falls,  says  he  i-emembers  hearing  his 
uncle,  a  trader  for  the  American  Fur  Company',  named  Charles  La 
Rose,  stationed  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Little  Falls,  at  that  time, 
relate  the  fact  of  Pike's  stopping  here  and  describe  the  place  as  on 
the  east  bank,  and  below  the  rapids.  This  excavation  is  really  be- 
low the  main  rapids,  though  there  is  half  a  mile  of  rapid  water  be- 
low it,  caused  by  boulders,  without  exposure  of  the  bed-rock. 

About  this  excavation,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  site 
of  Pike's  stockade,  are  pieces  of  chipped  white  quartz,  which  from 
th^  sharpness,  and  their  color,  indicate  an  artificial  origin,  and  at- 
tract the  eye  of  the  visitor.  It  was  only  after  a  handful  had  l>een 
gathered,  that  at  last  an  imperfect  arrow-head  was  found.  These 
chips,  at  this  point,  were  found  only  over  a  small  area,  indeed  they 
were  not  looked  for  at  other  points  up  or  down  the  river,  nor  at  any 
depth  below  the  surface.  This  quartz,  which  is  white  and  opaque, 
was  evidently  taken  from  some  vein  in  the  slate  in  this  neighborhood, 
for  the  slate  at  Little  Falls  has  several  veins  of  that  kind  of  quartz. 

Subsequently  however,  these  chips  were  found  to  extend  over  a 
larger  area,  and  to  be  incorporated  with  the  materials  of  the  river 
banks.  Further  examination  at  Little  Falls  disclosed  this  interest- 
ing discovery.  They  are  found,  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  flat 
on  which  Little  Falls  village  stands,  especially  near  the  river,  but 
on  excavating  the  bank  near  the  river, making  a  perpendicular  section, 
they  are  found  to  extend  downward  three  or  four  feet  into  the  sand  and 
gravel.  A  person  in  digging  half  an  hour  might  find  twenty-five 
or  thirty.  The  material  in  which  they  occur  is  a  homogeneous 
sand,  passing  downward  gradually  into  a  coarse  sand  and  finally  in- 
to a  gravel.  This  flat  along  the  river  on  the  margin  of  which  they 
are  found,  is  about  twenty-seven  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  now 
never  covered  by  it.  The  bank  itself  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  as  follows,  in  descending  order: 

1.  Loam  sand,  g^velly  below. 

2.  Gravel,  becoming  stony  l>elow. 

3.  Hardpan-drift,  containing  )x)ulders. 

The  plain  on  which  Little  Falls  stands,  is  about  a  mile  ^vide,  and 
extends  along  the  river,  as  an  abandoned  ancient  flood-plain,  vsouth- 
ward,  and  becomes  that  on  which  East  Minneapolis  is  situated. 
Toward  the  south  its  average  width  remains  jibout  the  same  as  at 
Little  Falls — perhaps  Ijcconies  less — l)ut  toward  the  north  it  increas- 
es in  width,  and  at  the  same  time  rises  above  the  river^  and  finally 
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comes  apparentl J  to  constitute  the  entire  country  about.  Brainerd 
(with  the  sandy  country  east  of  it)  is  on  such  a  plain;  towards  th^ 
west  a  sandy  plain  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  same  level  ex- 
tends much  further,  though,  opposite  Little  Falls,  it  is  occupied 
to  a  large  extent  with  wet  land  and  often  by  tamarack  swamps. 
On  either  side  of  the  river,  outside  of  this  plain,  is  a  line  of 
drift  blu£&  which  have  a  rolling  contour  and  rise  from  50  to 
to  75  feet  higher,  constituting  a  greatly  different  character  of 
country,  and  occupying  the  general  level  for  an  indefinite  distance 
east  and  west  from  the  river.  Northward  from  Little  Falls,  while 
the  included  plain  becomes  wider,  and  covered  with  a  coarser  sand, 
these  bluf&  gradually  become  lower.  It  seems  as  if  the  plain  slowly 
rises  to  the  level  of  these  drifl-bluflfe,  and  the  bluflGs  themselves  then 
are  lost  to  view,  or  are  so  broken,  and  involved  with  other  drift 
knolls  and  ridges,  that  they  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  river 
itself.  In  traveling  by  the  new  railroad,  lately  constructed  between 
Brainerd  and  St.  Cloud,  this  change  is  observable.  The  road  itself, 
at  least  between  Little  Falls  and  Brainerd,  runs  throughout  on  this 
plain.  In  reverse  order  the  depth  of  the  river  l^low  this  plain  in- 
creases in  going  northward.  At  East  Minneapolis  it  is  from  25  to 
30  feet  above  low  water;  at  Shingle  creek  it  is  about  37  feet;  at 
Ghamplin  it  is  43  feet;  at  Dayton  45  feet;  at  St.  Cloud  58  feet;  at 
Brainerd  about  60  feet.  No  measurements  have  been  taken  above 
Brainerd.  Along  the  river  at  a  lower  level  is  another  flat,  or  bot- 
tom-land, which  is  the  present  flood-plain.  The  hardpan  drift 
which  prevails  in  the  bluffs  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  which 
underlies  the  sandy  plain  above  described,  seems  to  be  of  the  old 
drift  epoch  (see  report  on  Hennepin  county  for  1876),  and  lies  on 
the  slate  at  the  Falls.  The  adjoining  diagram  (Fig.  6)  represents  a 
section  across  the  MissLssissippi  valley  at  Little  Falls: 

Fig.  6. 


Section  across  the  Mississippi  valley  at  Little  Falls, 

Explanailon  of  Figure  6. 

1.  Hardpan  drift,  on  the  east  side  covered  \dth  a  fine  clayey  loam. 

2.  Gravel  and  sand. 

3.  Sand,  loamy  above  and  gravelly  below ;  60  feet  above  the  river  at  low  wat^r. 

4.  Trap  dyke. 

5.  Slate  rock. 
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The  quartz  chips  occur  in  No.  3,  and  abondantly  on  the  flafc 
'(somewhat  lower  than  the  average  here)  directly  opposite  Little 
Falls,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  trap  dyke.  They  extend  np  and 
down  the  river  also  an  unknown  distance.  They  were  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Elk,  two  and  a  half  miles  above  Little  FaUs. 
The  belt  on  the  west  side  which  seems  to  afford  them  is  about  40  or 
50  rods  wide,  but  something  less  than  i  mile  on  the  east  side.  On 
the  west  side  they  appear  in  the  soil  when  large  trees  tear  it  up. 

These  chips  are  all  angular,  some  of  them  being  as  sharp  as  knives, 
and  perfectly  unwaterwom,  and  they  occur  in  a  waterwom  deposit. 
They  vary  in  thickness  from  that  of  paper,  and  the  size  of  one's 
fingernail,  to  one  and  two  inches  across,  of  irregular,  angular  forms. 
Almost  no  other  coarse  material  is  found  in  the  surface  sand  in 
which  they  are  found;  and  whatever  there  is,  is  waterwom  and 
rounded.  The  chips  are  generally  without  evidence  of  designed 
form,  and  nearly  all  the  angular  pieces  are  also  destitute  of  all  evi- 
dences of  artificial  shaping,  so  far  as  their  forms  are  concerned. 
Only  a  few  pieces  were  found  that  seemed  to  show  the  work  of  careful 
chipping,  and  they  are  not  perfect.  The  most  certainly  chipped 
form  found  was  taken  at  Little  Elk  river,  but  was  of  brown  chert. 
Some  of  these  chips  are  represented  on  Plate  L 

The  interest  that  centers  in  these  chips,  and  which  alone  would 
warrant  this  extended  account  of  them,  involves  the  question  of 
the  age  of  man  and  his  work  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  When  they 
were  first  observed  they  were  taken  to  be  of  much  later  date  than 
they  seem  to  be,  indeed  they  were  associated  with  the  builders  of 
the  mounds  and  ridges  that  are  seen  at  Little  Falls  and  many  other 
places  in  Minnesota,  attributable  to  a  race  known  as  the  Mound- 
Builders,  who  preceded  the  present  Indian  races.  But  these  mounds 
and  ridges  at  Little  Falls  are  built  of  the  very  sand,  and  are  situated 
on  the  very  same  plain  in  which  these  chips  occur.  In  other  words, 
the  Mound-Builders  dwelt  at  Little  Falls  since  the  spreading  of  the 
material  of  the  plain:  hence  they  are  post-glacial.  The  chipping 
race,  if  these  chips  are  of  human  origin,  preceded  the  spreading  of 
the  material  of  the  plain,  and  must  have  been  pre-glacial:  since  the 
plain  was  spread  out  by  that  flood-stage  of  the  Mississippi  river 
that  existed  during  the  prevalence  of  the  ice  period,  or  resulted  firom 
the  dissolution  of  the  glacial  winter.  The  fortunate  juxtaposition 
of  these  two  classes  of  human  remains  enables  us  to  establish  this 
important  general  truth.  The  wonderful  abundance  of  these  chips 
indicates  either  an  astonishing  amount  of  work  done,  as  if  there'had 
been  a  grand  manufactory  in  the  neighborhood,  or  an  enormous 
lapse  of  time  for  its  performance. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 


(See  Page  56.) 

Fio.  1,  a.    Convex  surface  of  a  chert  implement  found  at  the  mouth  of  Little 

Elk  river,  Morrison  county,  supposed  to  be  a  scraper. 

Fro.  1,  b.    Profile  view  of  same. 

[Note. — This  specimen  is  regarded  a  finished  implement  by  F.  W.  Putnam, 
of  the  Peabody  Museum.] 

Fio.  2,  a.    Convex  surface  of  a  chert  implement  found  at  Little  Falls. 

Fig.  2,  6.    Profile  view  of  the  same.    The  figures  do  not  perfectly  represent  the 

cvidentally  chipped  edges. 

Fig.  3,  a.  Broken  arrow-head  ( ?)  of  white  quartz,  found  at  Pike  Rapids. 

Fig.  8,  b.  Profile  view  of  same. 

Fig.  4,  a.  Scraper  ( ?)  of  white  quartz,  from  Little  Falls. 

Fig.  4,  b.  Profile  view  of  same. 

Fig.  5.  a.  Implement  of  white  quartz^  Little  Falls. 

Fig.  5,  6.  Profile  of  the  same. 

Fig.  6,  a.  Implement  of  white  quartz.  Little  Falls. 

Fig.  6,  &.  Profile  of  the  same. 


These  figures  are  all  of  the  natural  size  of  the  specimens. 
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There  is  one  other  source  to  which  these  chips  can  be  referred. 
The  veins  of  white  quartz  traversing  the  slate  at  Little  Falls,  from 
which  these  chips  were  originally  derived,  were  observed  in  one  in- 
stance (near  the  mouth  of  Little  Elk  river)  to  split  into  angular 
pieces  similar  to  those  taken  from  the  surface  sand  of  the  plain, 
under  the  action  of  moisture  and  frost.  This  was  seen  at  a  point 
where  the  freshet  water  of  Little  Elk  river  had  lately  carried  away 
the  surface  materials,  laying  bare  a  large  area  of  the  slate.  The 
quartz  of  the  vein,  not  having  a  mineral  cleavage,  yet  had  an  irregular 
fracturing  tendency  which  resulted  in  the  disentegration  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  vein.  It  is  supposable  that  in  some  earlier 
history  of  the  river,  when  it  was  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
valley  from  the  drift  bluf&  a  mile  east  of  Little  Falls  to  the  drift 
bluffs  several  miles  west,  this  same  disintegration  under  natural 
causes  took  place,  and  that  by  some  means  the  fragments  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  water  of  the  river,  perhaps  by  floating  ice,  over  the 
flat  on  which  they  are  foimd  when  it  was  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
This  supposition  meets  with  the  following  obstacles. 

1.  There  is  no  point  throughout  the  whole  region  round  about 
where  the  slate  conveying  these  quartz  veins  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  this  plain  so  as  to  be  within  the  range  of  transporting 
agencies,  whether  of  the  water  of  the  river  or  of  floating  ice,  but 
the  quartz  veins  are  from  40  to  50  feet  lower  than  the  flat  on  which 
the  chips  occur. 

2.  During  the  high  stage  of  water  that  formed  the  chip-bearing 
terrace,  that  plain  itself  was  intact  from  side  to  side,  the  present 
river  channel  which  is  cut  down  to  the  slate  and  the  quartz  veins, 
not  havmg  been  excavated. 

3.  The  chips  seen  at  Little  Elk  river,  resembling  these  supposed 
human  remains,  were  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  under  the  dri£|. 
originally,  even  the  unmodified  glacier  drift,  while  the  transported 
chips  are  over  the  glacier  drift  and  in  a  water-washed  sand. 

4.  If  these  chips  were  the  product  of  natural  disintegration,  and 
river  distribution  they  would  be  expected  to  show  some  attrition  in- 
cident to  the  long  period  of  wearing  they  had  passed  through.  On 
the  contrary,  while  embraced  in  a  water-washed  and  rounded  sand, 
or  fine  gravel,  they  are  themselves  not  worn  in  the  least. 

5.  The  quartz  fragments,  while  mainly  destitute  of  evidence  of 
designed  shape,  do  in  a  few  cases  appear  to  be  imperfect  forms  of 
arrow-heads  or  of  cutting  or  scraping  instruments,  and  also  have, 
along  the  edges,  the  appearance  of  having  received  repeated  blows, 
and  present  small  fresh  surfaces  of  forced  fracture. 
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6.  in  gathering  about  three  quarts  of  these  chips,  eight  pieces 
were  found  that  could  be  thought  to  have  a  designed  form,  and  two 
of  these  are  of  brown  chert  and  undeniably  the  product  of  human 
design. 

(Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  some  of  these  chips  have  been 
submitted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator  of  Peabody  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  After  an  exami- 
nation he  says  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  ^*  considers 
them  identical  with  those  known  to  be  formed  by  the  hand  of  man 
when  making  implements  of  stone.''  One  of  the  chert  specimens 
he  regards  ^'  a  finished  implement.'^) 

(2.)  The  Mound  Builders. 

Mention  has  already  l^een  made  of  ridges  and  mounds  on  the  ter- 
race at  Little  Falls  attributable  to  the  early  race  known  as  Moimd 
Builders.  The^'^  have  a  general  resemblance  to  many  others  that 
may  be  seen  in  the  State,  some  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  in 
former  reports  (Reports  on  Houston  and  Hennepin  Counties). 
Their  occurence  at  Little  Falls  is  interesting  especially  in  relation 
to  the  possible  human  origin  of  the  quartz  chips  that  have  been  de- 
scribed, as  they  seem  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  chips.  This  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  mounds  are  built  on  the  terrace  plain, 
and  of  its  materials,  in  the  composition  of  which  plain  the  quartz 
chips  take  part,  extending  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  mounds  themselves  are  somewhat  diflFercnt  from  those  seen 
elsewhere,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  of  low,  circular  ridges,  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet  across,  rising  but  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
general  level.  These  are  scattered  over  a  small  distance  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  village  plat, 
though  perhaps  others  would  1)6  discovered  on  making  a  more  exten- 
sive survey.  The  following  diagram  of  the  surface  shows  their 
position  relating  to  the  river  and  the  other  ridges.  They  may  have 
been  designed  for  habitation,  having  l>een  formed  at  first  by  slightly 
excavating  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  building  rude  arched 
coverings  supported  by  wooden  branches  and  enclosed  by  earth. 
As  these  decayed  and  fell  in,  the  resulting  forms  would  he  exactly 
what  are  now  seen.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  village,  further  north, 
is  an  interesting  ridge,  nearly  straight,  running  obliquely  back  from 
the  river  and  a  hundred  and  eight  paces  in  length.  This  is  of  a  very 
different  nature,  though  plainly  artificial.  It  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  high.  It  has  two  low  spots,  or  openings  through  it,  which  sep- 
arate it  into  three  main  parts.     It  does   not  extend  to  the  imme- 
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diate  riTer  I>aiik,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  an  interval  of  several 
rods.  The  design  of  this  ridge  is  not  evident,  but  it  must  hare  had 
some  relation  to  other  works  in  the  neighborhood.  It  may  not 
however,  have  the  same  age  as  the  small  circular  ridges  above  men- 
tioned, since  there  b  some  possibility  that  the  Utt«r  may  have  been 
built  by  the  present  Indian  races. 

About  fifty  earth-worka  or  mounds  are  found  on  the  border  of  a 
small  lake  on  Sec.  35,  Belle  Prairie  and  Sec.  9,  Little  Falls,  six  miles 
east  of  the  village  of  Little  Falls,  They  follow  rouRd  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  is  know  by  the  Indians  as  "  The  Lake  between  the 
Hills." 


Uouuils  Mnd  Tldgpi  at  Little  Falls, 
(3.)    /»  oiher  parfs  of  Minnesotit. 

A  great  many  flints  and  stone  implements  have  been  found  in  the 
State  indicating  the  former  prevalence  of  a  race,  or  races,  analagoua 
to  the  stone-workers  of  Europe.  Wliether  these  stone  implements 
are  referable  to  the  older  stoue-workiug  race,  which  would  make 
them  pre^^racial,  (palieolithic),  or  to  the  more  recent  nolifchic  stone- 
workers,  or  to  l>oth  of  them,  has  not  j-et  lieeii  ascertained;  but  the 
disposition  has  been  general  to  a.ssign  them  to  the  latter.  It  may 
be  possible,  however,  that  the  palseolithic  race  is  represented,  and 
the  quartz  chips  at  Little  Falls  would  seem  to  indicate  that  to  be 
the  case.  At  any  rate  the  most  careful  attention  should  1>e  given 
to  the  relation  of  all  such  disi:overies  to  the  drift  of  the  region  in 
which  they  occur, 

A  few  of  the  other  evidences  of  palieolithic  man  in  Minnesota 
may  be  mentioned.  Dr.  A.  E.  .lohuaon  mentions  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Minnesota  Aoademy  of  Natural  Sciences  tor  187'4,  the  discovery 
of  human  bones  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  Mississippi  river  in 
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the  eastern  terrace  bluf!s,  at  Minneapolis,  coincident  in  age  and 
hight  with  the  terrace  bluff  in  which  the  quartz  chips  occur  at 
Little  Falls,  this  being  a  deposit  coincident  with  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  last  glacial  epoch.  On  the  same  authority  two  fragments 
of  a  human  lower  jaw  with  teeth  were  discovered  in  the  "red  clay 
and  boulder  drift"  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  by  workmen  ex- 
cavating in  it  for  use  in  the  tunnel  under  the  river,  lying  "  imme- 
diately upon  the  limestone  ledge."  This  red  clay  is  the  product  of 
the  first,  or  oldest  known,  glacial  epoch,  and  lies  below  all  the  other 
drift.  He  also  states  that  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  a  copper 
spear-head  was  taken  from  a  crevice  in  the  limerock  of  the  Lower 
Trenton,  where  its  strike  forms  an  elevation  in  the  alluvial  plain  of 
the  terrace  above  mentioned,  at  some  distance  from  the  immediate 
river,  under  four  feet  of  drift — "  sand,  gravel  and  clay  " — which  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  St.  Paul  Historical  Society.  This  deposit 
is  of  the  same  plain  and  date,  as  the  material  of  the  terrace  contain- 
ing the  quartz  chips.  The  spear-head  is  said  to  have  been  three 
feet  within  the  lime-rock.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that, 
supposing  these  human  bones  and  teeth  to  have  been  found  in  the 
manner  reported,  they  may  still  have  been  the  result  of  more 
modem  burials,  and  the  spear-head  may  have  been  thrust  in  the 
crevice  (a  weathered  and  eroded  jointage-plain)  horizontally,  in- 
stead of  perpendicularly,  as  these  open  crevices  abound  in  the  Lower 
Trenton  and  appear  on  the  exposed  wall  of  the  rock  facing  the  river, 
and  especially  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  channel  which  was  cut 
prior  to  the  last  glacial  epoch,  where  this  spear-head  was  found. 
The  locality  of  the  Falls  must  always  have  been  a  resort  for  rude 
tribes  of  men,  and  a  great  many  burials,  not  to  say  battles,  may 
have  taken  place  here.  Still  there  is  an  appearance  of  authenticity 
about  these  discoveries,  so  far  as  the  published  facts  go. 

A  stone  axe  weighing  six  pounds  was  found  at  St.  Paul  in  digging 
a  cellar  near  the  Adams  school  house,  by  Jacob  Biska,  six  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  overhun  by  soil  and  black  loam, 
which  has  a  thickness  of  eight  or  ten  feet  at  that  point.  The  figure 
below  shows  its  outline.  The  surface  of  the  blade  end  is  smoothed, 
or  roughly  polished,  but  the  other  end  is  rougher,  or  weather-worn. 
This  lay  in  the  latest  of  the  drift  deposits,  but  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  present  river,  though  within  the  outer  drift  bluffs. 
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In  a  gravel  bank  at  St.  Paul  also  was  found  recently  by  Mr. 
Herviue,  a  stone  disc  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  hea  a  circular  depression  in 
the  center.  One  side  is  coated  with  a  limy  crust.  It  is  of  a  fine- 
grained greenstone. 

The  remains  of  an  extinct  elephant,  in  the  form  of  a  tooth  and 
task,  were  found  in  the  gravel  and  sand  of  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  about  five  miles  above  Minneapolis.  These  occupy  the 
same  relation  to  the  river  and  the  valley  an  the  quartz  chips  at 
Iiittle  Falls,  having  been  taken  from  the  aame  terrace. 

In  the  coarse  river-gravel  at  Stillwater,  far  above  the  present  river, 
but  within  the  main  valley,  was  found  a  mastodon's  tusk,  and  about 
eight  feet  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Paul.  This  was  taken  out  in  the  year  1S56  by  A.  Van  Vorhes. 
The  section  of  the  bank  iu  which  it  was  found  is  now  made  up  as 
follows : 
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1.  Disturbed  sand  with  some  boulders 5  feet. 

2.  Fine  sand,  with  nearly  horizontal  strata 2  to  6  feet. 

3.  Gravel  and  boulden 0  to  4  feet. 

4.  Very  fine,  handsome  sand,  in  horizontal  stratification. . .  15  feet. 

5.  Coarse  gravel  and  boulders 4to   6  feet. 

6.  Horizontal  strata  of  fine  sand 30  to  40  feet. 

7.  The  **  tripoli "  bed  lies  next  below  this  fine  sand. 

The  tusk  was  found  in  No.  6,  and  near  the  bottom.  Near  the 
top  of  the  same  stratum,  Mr.  Van  Vorhes  found  fragments  of  pot- 
tery having  carving  and  ornamentation.  These  are  all  to  be  seen 
in  the  Academy  at  St.  Paul.'*' 

In  the  possession  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  are  two 
immense  stone  hammers  recently  obtained  at  St.  Peter  by  Mr.  B. 
M.  Randall.  One  of  these  was  found  four  feet  under  ground,  and 
the  other  was  on  the  surface.  They  each  weigh  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 
The  adjoined  sketch  of  their  probable  manner  of  use  represents,  if 
correct,  probably  the  most  primitive  flouring-mill  that  Minnesota 
ever  possessed.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  R.  0.  Sweeny.  While 
these  millstones  each  have  a  groove  running  about  them,  somewhat 
on  one  side  of  the  middle,  as  if  for  receiving  a  withed  frame,  yet  the 
groove  of  one  appears  as  if  it  were  of  natural  origin,  and  caused  by 
the  more  rapid  disintegration  of  a  vein  of  micaceous  granite  or 
gneiss  with  which  the  groove  is  coincident,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
stone  is  of  a  firmer  rock.  In  the  other,  however,  the  groove  has 
evidently  been  dug  out  by  coarse  artificial  chipping. 

These  upper  millstones  were  found  at  points  two  miles  separate. 
One,  the  larger  of  the  two,  has  the  groove  deep  on  one  side,  but  less 

*The  importance  of  this  "find"  caused  the  writer  to  distrust  his  own  notes,  made  in 
1872,  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  pottery,  although  taken  down  on  the  spot  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Van  Vorhes,  and  to  make  a  fresh  application  to  Mr.  Van  Vorhes  for  the 
particulars  as  to  its  ear-art  position.  Tlie  following  from  that  gentlemen,  who  is  an  ex- 
perienced surveyor  and  an  exact  observer,  affirms  the  position  of  both  as  at  first  stated  i 

Stillwatbb,  April  26, 1877. 

Deab  Sib  -.—Yours  of  the  I6th  came  duly  to  hand,  and  found  me  almost  helpless 
with  a  rheumatic  attack,  which  explains  my  seeming  neglect  to  answer  your  Inquiry. 

The  mastodon  tusks  were  found  about  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  base  of  the  hill : 
the  hill  at  this  point  rises  at  an  angle  of  about  45^.  After  excavating  in  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  the  grade  of  Myrtle  street  about  37  feet,  the  tusks  were  found,  consequently  ar 
feet  below  the  surface.    At  this  point  the  hill  was  about  90  feet  high. 

The  crockery  I  found  some  thirty  feet  farther  Into  the  hill  and  some  six  or  eight  feet 
higher  in  the  strata.  This  hill  is  a  continuous  tongue  of  land  lying  between  the  Flor- 
ence mill  stream  anTl  a  spring  run.  The  two  streams  run  parallel  and  some  350  feet 
apart.  Tlie  hill  is  so  steep  on  the  Florence  mill  side  as  to  be  inaccessible  except  by 
clinging  to  roots  and  brush  growing  on  it.  The  material  at  the  base  is  sand  and  smaU 
gravel.  Where  the  tusks  were  found  the  strata  were  pure  sand  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick, 
exlilbiting  clearly  the  direction  of  the  current  in  an  eastward  inclination  one  or  two 
degrees.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  were  heavy  boulders  of  the  drift  period.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  indisposition  and  the  weight  of  eighty-four  years  have  rendered  me  incapable 
of  composing  a  satisfactory  comnimunlcation.    Yours,  with  much  esteem, 

A.  VAN  VOBHES. 
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noticeable  on  the  other,  and  was  found  in  1876.  It  lay  "  under  the 
ground,  covered  with  block  earth  and  sand,  above  a  layer  of  chalky 
deposit  containing  some  flint  and  other  stones."  It  was  on  the 
rocky  terrace  formeil  by  the  Shakopee  and  Jordan  formations  near 
St.  Peter,  but  a  little  south  of  the  town,  and  thirty  rods  distant 
firom  the  flood  plain  of  the  Minnesota  river.  The  smaller  one  was 
fbund  "two  miles  further  south,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  among 
a  lot  of  boulders  of  all  sizes."     It  was  found  in  August,  1874. 


FrlmltivB  flDur-mlll  sjid  outlloei  of  the  upper  mlllitODea. 
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The  phenomena  of  the  mounds  that  are  scattered  all  orer  the 
State  cannot  be  regarded  as  palaeolithic,  since  they  pertain  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  last  glacial  epoch.  The  mounds  are  found 
indiscriminately  at  all  levels,  and  in  all  relations  to  the  drift  de- 
posits— even  on  the  latest  deposits.  Remains  that  are  found  em- 
braced within  the  actual  drift,  are  classed  here,  according  to  Mr. 
James  Geikie,  as  palaeolithic.  If  they  are  in  the  gravel  or  sand 
along  rivers  or  in  the  hardpan  of  the  last  glacial  epoch  they  accom- 
panied or  preceded  the  last  glacial  epoch.  If  they  are  in  the  hardpan 
of  the  first  glacial  epoch  they  have  a  still  older  date.  Under  this 
grouping  neolithic  remains  are  only  those  of  later  date  than  the 
last  glacial  epoch. 

The  Soil  of  Morrison  County. 

The  immediate  river  valley  is  rather  sandy,  and  has  reacted  against 
the  settlement  of  the  county;  but  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
away  from  the  river,  is  of  a  very  diflferent  character.  There  is  a 
fine  red  loam  that  covers  much  of  the  land  east  of  the  river,  which 
is  of  the  same  nature  and  date  as  the  loam  that  is  spread  over  the 
uplands  in  much  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  has 
given  that  section  of  the  State  a  notoriety  for  ease  of  culture  and  fer- 
tility of  soil,  second  to  none  in  the  United  States.  This  loam  in  some 
places  is  rather  coarse.  It  is,  indeed,  seldom  clayey,  as  it  is  in 
Houston  County,  and  in  other  places  it  is  wanting,  the  soil  then 
being  a  gravelly  hardpan,  or  gravelly  clay.  The  eastern  portion  of 
the  county  is  mainly  one  of  plain,  or  rises  and  falls  in  broad  undu- 
lations, the  valleys  being  occupied  by  the  creeks  that  generally 
drain  southward,  or  ^ward  the  Mississippi.  On  the  west  side  of 
of  the  river  the  alluvial  plains  are  wide,  and  are  rather  wet  now, 
but  they  are  destined  to  be  drained,  which  can  easily  be  done,  when 
they  will  be  found  to  possess  some  of  the  best  soils  in  the  county. 
The  hardpan  that  closely  underlies  these  flats  sometimes  appears  in 
low  knolls  which  have  already  been  taken  by  settlers,  as  they  rise 
slightly  above  the  flats  and  furnish  a  different  forest  growth;  while 
back  of  the  flats  is  a  series  of  drift  bluffs  furnishing  heavy  hard- 
woods, which  correspond  with  the  bluffs  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
These  blufls  introduce  a  belt  of  hardpan  clay  soils,  and  continue 
westward,  through  slight  variations,  to  the  Leaf  Hills.  Throughout 
this  range,  and  scattered  over  the  intervening  surface,  are  frequent 
boulders  of  granite  and  of  northern  limestone. 
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Wafer  Poicers. 

There  is  a  fine  water-power  in  the  Mississippi  at  Little  Falls,  and 
a  rocky  island  in  the  river  makes  it«  imi)rovoment  more  feasible. 
This  was  used  at  one  time  for  milling  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
but  the  dams  have  been  swept  out  by  the  river,  and  the  buildings 
themselves  are  entirely  destroyed.  The  recent  completion  of  the 
railroad  north  and  south  through  the  county,  running  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  is  destined  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  this  in- 
terestingf  county,  and  to  develop  more  rapidly  its  great  natural 
resources. 

There  are  flouring  mills  already  established  at  the  following  points : 

On  the  Platte  river,  Sec.  35,  Belle  Prairie;  three  runs  of  stone,  for 
custom  work ;  also  has  machinery  for  cutting  lumber.  This  is 
known  as  Grevel's  mill. 

Hill  Brothers'  mill  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Elk  river  and 
manufactures  flour  and  lumber.  It  has  two  runs  of  stone,  and  12 
feet  water  head. 
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THE  GEOLOGY  OF  RAMSEY  COUNTY, 


Sittiation  and  Area. 

Ramsey  county  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  embraces  St.  Paul, 
the  Capital  of  the  State.  It  contains  101,124.62  acres.  It  is  nearly 
rectangular,  but  is  indented  on  the  south  by  a  great  northward  bend 
in  the  Missippi  river.  On  this  bend  St.  Paul  is  situated.  The  fol* 
lowing  tabulated  statistics  show  the  areas  of  the  different  towns, 
and  dates  of  survey.  The  territory  here  described  as  lying  south  of 
the  Mississippi  river  was  detached  from  Dakota  county  and  added 
to  Ramsey  county  by  iin  act  of  the  Legislatnre,  approved,  March 
9th,  1874.  The  county  has  Hennepin  and  Anoka  on  the  west,  and 
Anoka  on  the  north.  Washington  county,  about  eighteen  miles 
wide  separates  it  from  Lake  St.  Croix,  which  is  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  state;  separating  it  from  Wisconsin: 
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The  Surface  Features. 

With  unimportant  exceptions  the  northern  third  portion  of  the 
county  is  Hut  while  the  remainder  is  rolling  or  hilly,  becoming  more 
and  more  broken  toward  the  Mississippi  river.  Thus  rolling  surface 
in  the  southern  portion  is  due  to  the  present  pose  of  the  drift 
materials,  and  not  to  any  upheaval  in  the  rocks.  The  rocks 
everywhere  lie  practically  horizontal,  but  they  have  been  eroded  by 
streams  in  numerous  instances,  prior  to  the  drift-epoch,  so  that 
there  are  deep  valleys  in  the  rocky  surface.  These  valleys  materially 
modified  the  manner  of  deposition  of  the  drift,  and  determined  its 
composition  at  special  points.  The  drift  materials  seem  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  more  water,  in  the  act  of  deposit  in  the  level, 
northern  portion,  than  in  the  southern,  and  have  also,  since  their 
deposit,  been  smoothed  oflf  by  the  same  agency,  during  the  preva- 
lences of  a  second  glacial  epoch.  The  loam  that  is  spread  over  the 
most  of  the  county  is  the  sole  product,  in  the  most  of  Ramsey 
county,  of  this  second  glacial  epoch,  but  it  was  spread  l)y  water 
instead  of  ice.  Where  the  old  drift  clav  is  visible  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  it  appears  as  gravelly  ridges  rising  slightly  above 
the  flat  country  roimd  about,  and  is  then  but  very  slightly  covered 
with  the  loess  loam.  This  loam,  however,  is  conspicuous  and 
abundant  over  the  most  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
portions. 

The  Mound  View  Hills,  in  Mound  View  township,  afford  the 
most  important  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  the  old  hardpan  drift 
above  the  general  flatness  of  the  country  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
They  are  in  Sees.  10  and  15,  T.  30  N.  R.  23  W.  They  rise  about 
100  feet  abruptly  above  the  valleys  which  separate  them,  and  about 
200  feet  above  Rice  creek  valley.  They  consist  outwardly  of  red 
gravelly  hardpan,  but  they  probably  have  a  nucleus  of  harder  rock. 
Their  remoteness  from  the  main  belt  of  the  Trenton  makes  it  less 
likely  that  their  rocky  nucleus  is  of  that  formation.  The  Potsdam 
sandstone,  as  a  quartzyte,  rises  in  monoclinal  hills  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  round  the  areas  of  the  St.  Peter,  and  forms  several  such 
ro6ky  knobs.  In  this  case,  if  this  quartzyte  be  the  cause  of  these 
hills,  the  original  rocky  knobs  served  as  gathering  places  for  a 
greater  abundance  of  morainic  drift.  For  further  illustrations  of 
similar  phenomena  in  Minnesota  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Second 
Annual  Report  p.  193.  This  series  of  knolls  does  not  extend  far  in 
any  direction,  their  principal  elongation  Ijeing  N.  and  S.  There 
are  three  principal  hills.  They  are  scantily  timbered  with  Burr 
Oak.     The  lands  about  have  comparatively  but  few  Burr  Oaks. 
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Natural  Draimtge. 

The  most  of  the  county  is  drained  southwardly  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. But  the  streams  are  small,  and  expand  into  lakes  at  frequent 
intervals.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  where  the  most  of 
these  lakes  are  situated,  there  is  less  diversity  of  surface,  and  some- 
times the  streams,  and  the  lakes  themselves,  are  skirted  by  extensive 
marshes  or  "hay  meadows."  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county  the  natural  drainage  is  toward  the  northwest,  and  reaches  the 
Mississppi  through  Rice  creek.  The  Mississippi  river,  which  runs 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county,  lies  in  a  deep  valley 
which  is  about  two  hundred  feet  below  the  general  upland.  The 
streams  which  enter  it  generally  pass  down  this  descent  gradually 
at  points  several  miles  distant  from  the  river  itself.  But  above  Fort 
Snelling  the  streams  enter  it  abruptly,  by  plunging  over  the  per- 
pendicular bluffs  of  rock,  by  which  the  river  is  everyw^here  enclosed. 

The  lakes  of  the  county  are,  some  of  them,  large  and  deep,  and 
contain  pure  and  clear  water.  They  have  low  shores,  and  are  but 
little  below  the  general  level  in  the  northern  pai't  of  the  county, 
but  in  the  southern  they  are  in  deep  basins  in  the  general  surface, 
having  gravelly  shores  and  frequently  attractive  natural  surround- 
ings. White  Bear  Lake  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
and  Lake  Como,  near  St.  Paul,  are  the  chief  of  these  lakes  that  serve 
as  summer  resorts;  though  there  arie  several  other  large,  and  perhaps 
equally  pleasant,  in  the  central  part  of  the  county.  Some  of  these 
lakes  are  united  by  the  St.  Paul  water  works,  and  supply  the  city 
of  St.  Paul,  through  Lake  Plialen,  with  water  for  public  and  domestic 
purposes.  This  line  of  water  works,  by  means  mainly  of  artificial 
connections,  takes  its  supply  from  Pleasant  Lake,  passes  through 
Vadnais  Lake  (connecting  here  also  with  the  waters  of  Bass,  Lam- 
bert's and  Goose  lakes),  entei-s  Gervais  Lake,  then  Spoon  Lake  and 
finally  discharges  from  Phalen  Lake  through  an  acqueduct,  into  St. 
Paul.  Thus  an  artificial  water-coui*se  is  established  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county — Rice  lake,  the  most  dis- 
tant with  evident  connection,  being  on  the  northern  boundary, 
parti V  within  Anoka  count}'. 

The  water  that  issues  at  Fountain  Cave,  St.  Paul,  is  that  of  a 
creek  which  disappears  in  the  ground  about  half  a  mile  distant — 
toward  the  city. 
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The  knolls  themselves  are  evidently  "  kames/'  and  in  studying  their 
cause  all  the  prol)lems  of  the  glacial  epoch  are  brought  before  the 
mind.  They  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  formed,  so  far  as  the 
drift  is  concerned,  in  the  l)eds  of  streams  of  water  running  on  and 
through  the  ice,  and  in  openings  like  great  crevasses  formed  by  the 
underlying  rocky  knobs,  as  the  ice-sheet  passed  over  them.  These 
hills  are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  horizon  from  distant  points  in 
all  directions.  They  are  visiljle  from  the  high  land  in  Reserve 
township,  Sec.  16,  T.  28  N.  R.  3  W.,  and  from  their  summits  can 
be  seen  Anoka,  Hamline  Univei'sity,  the  Reform  School,  the  spires 
and  smokes  of  Minneapolis,  some  of  the  buildings  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  village  of  Cr^nterville.  This  view  is  more  extensive,  but  not  so 
interesting  as  that  on  the  peninsula  on  Sec.  16,  Reserve,  from  which 
point  these  hills  can  be  seen,  and  a  fine  vfew  can  l)e  had  over  the 
valleys  of  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  covering  Fort  Snelling  and 
Minneapolis  at  nearer  range. 

There  is  another  cluster  of  lower  clayey  and  gravelly  ridges  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  White  Bear  Township,  and  an  outlying  area 
of  Upper  Trenton,  causing  a  high  tract  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
same  township. 

The  southern  part  of  the  county,  mainly  occupied  with  the 
Trenton  formation,  is  generally  higher  than  the  northern.  The 
drainage  courses  which  pass  through  it  toward  the  Mississippi  lie  in 
deep  valleys,  which  are  surrounded  and  hid  by  hills  and  ridges  of 
drift.  These  hills  probably  are  due  primarily  to  a  rock-sculpture, 
older  than  the  drift,  but  the  drift  is  so  thick  that  the  rock  seldom 
appears  in  exposure  above  the  surface.  There  is  some  appearance 
of  the  former  extension  of  the  valley  of  Rice  Creek  much  further 
southward,  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  suggestion  that  the  great 
Mississippi  itself  may  have  once  occupied  this  valley,  entering  the 
great  gorge  again  where  it  becomes  remarkably  widened  at  St. 
Paul;  but  the  evidence  is  entirely  topographical.  Such  as  it  is,  it 
is  perhaps  over-balanced  by  a  confusion  of  hills  and  high  drift- 
ridges  north  of  St.  Paul,  which  render  it  inii)rol)cible  that  the  Trenton 
is  anywhere  entirely  cut  through  from  tlu*  Uieo  (.-reok  vdUey  to  St. 
Paul,  as  would  have  been  the  caso  if  the  Mississippi  ever  passed 
through  there.  Other  evidences  of  this  hypothetical  position  of 
the  Mississippi  north  of  St.  Paul  are  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Drift. 
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Description  of  the  Towns  of  Ramsey  County, 

T.  28  N.  R.  22  W.  {FradionahS,  part  of  McLeak  and  lyaH  of 

St.  Paul. 

This  to^vn  shows  the  extremes  between  high  rolling  or  hill}'  land 
and  low  alluvial  flood  plain.  The  bluflf  portion  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  and  three  miles  long,  running 
north  and  south,  and  is  cut  by  east  and  west  valleys  and  by  tril>- 
utary  creeks,  so  as  to  have  a  rough  or  hilly  surface.  It  is  consid- 
erabl}'  more  than  half  covered  with  small  timber  (oaks  and  aspens.) 
The  rest  of  this  town  east  of  the  river  is  low,  and  largely  occupied 
by  hay  meadows  or  by  marsh.  A  l>elt  of  soft  timl^r  growing  to 
large  dimensions,  separates  it  from  the  river  channel.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  river  there  is  a  repetition  of  these  features,  but  in 
reverse  order.  W.  St.  Paul  is  embraced  in  this  portion.  Area  in 
Ramsey  County  10,260.93  acres. 

T.  29  N.    R.  22  W.    New  Canada,  with  N.  part  of  McLean  and 

X.  E.  part  of  St.  Paul. 

This  town  has  a  rolling  or  hilly  surface,  and  is  about  half  cov- 
ered with  timber.  Toward  the  north  it  is  more  flat.  Through  the 
central  portion  passes  the  canal  of  the  St.  Paul  Water  Works  and 
Phalen's  Creek.  It  has  several  large  lakes  and  also  several  marshes, 
but  the  most  of  the  town  is  arable  agricultural  land.  Area,  22,- 
467.09  acres. 

T.  30  N.    22  W.    White  Bear. 

This  town  is  mainly  flat,  and  embraces  a  greater  water  area  than 
any  in  the  countj'.  It  also  has  several  large  marshes  in  the  noi*th- 
em  and  central  portions.  It  has  a  small  area  of  more  elevated  land 
in  the  northwestern  corner,  east  of  Pleasant  Lake,  and  another  in 
the  southwestern,  south  of  White  Bear  Lake.  The  subsoil  is  a 
gravelly  clay,  which  sometimes  rises  to  form  also  the  soil,  but  the 
surface  soil  is  usually  either  a  sandy  loam,  which  sometimes  ):)e- 
comes  too  light  for  good  farming,  or  is  a  clay  with  a  flat  surface. 
Area,  19,270.98  acres. 

T.  28  N.  23  W.    {Fractional)  Reserve,  and  W.  pa)i  of  St.  Paul. 

This  town  has  a  rolling  and  generally  a  gravelly  clay  surface, 
and  is  either  timbered  with  small  oaks  and  aspens,  or  is  of  rolling 
prairie.  It  is  diversified  on  three  sides  by  the  bluffs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  contains  no  lakes  and  but  few  marshes.  Area,  8,326.54 
iffres. 
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T,  29  N.,  23  W.    {Fractiofial.)  Ro^e,  and  N.  W.  part  of  St.  Paul. 

The  southern  part  of  this  town  is  high  and  rolling,  with  a  red 
clay  subsoil.  The  northern  part  is  more  sandy  and  flat,  embracing 
the  portion  round  Lake  Josephine  and  the  southern  part  of  Big 
Bass  Lake.  It  also  contains  Lake  Como,  with  a  number  of  other 
minor  lakes,  with  several  marshes.  These  are  mainly  in  the  north- 
em  portion.  Sections  16, 17,  21  and  22  are  mainly  of  prairie.  The 
rest  of  the  town  is  well  timbered.    Area,  18,917.87  acres. 

T.  30  N.,  23  W.  Mound  View. 

The  hills  already  described,  near  the  center  of  this  town,  give  it 
its  name.  Aside  from  these  hills  and  a  tract  along  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner, the  whole  town  is  flat  or  gently  undulating,  and  has  a  rather 
sandy  soil.  This  sand,  however,  is  closely  underlain  by  an  imper- 
vious clay,  as  evinced  by  the  numerous  lakes  and  mai'shes  which 
are  found  within  its  limits.  Rice  Creek  is  a  slow,  crooked  stream,  fre- 
quently skirted  with  mai'shes  or  hay  meadows.  The  town  is  some- 
what more  than  half  covered  with  small  oaks,  ^vith  aspens  and  elms 
in  the  low  grounds.    Area,  21,881.12  acres. 

Elevations  in  Bamsey  County, 

Above  the  Ocean. 

Lowest  known  water  in  the  Miss.  R.  at  St.  Paul 676  feet. 

Highest  known  water  in  the  Miss.  R.  at  St.  Paul 697  feet. 

Summit  between  White  Bear  Lake  and  St.  Paul  (8  feet  cut),  according 

to  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  R.  R 959  feet. 

Junction  at  White  Bear  Lake,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  R.  R 920  feet 

St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Depot,  St.  Paul 689  feet 

Base  of  the  Capitol,  St.  Paul 782  feet 

Bluffs  back  of  the  Capitol,  head  of  Robert  street 901  feet 

Sunmiit  avenue  bluif 910  feet. 

Junction  of  the  St,  Paul  and  Pacific  and  tlie  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  and 

Taylor's  Falls  R.  R.'s 762  feet 

Crossing  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  and  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Tay- 
lor's Falls  R.  R.s 

Grade  of  St  Paul  and  Duluth  R.  R 817  feet 

Grade  of  St.  P.,  S.  &  T.  F.  R.  R 797  feet. 

Grade  of  the  Mil.  &  St  P.  R.  R.  at  Dayton's  Bluff 696  feet 

Soil  and  Timber. 

The  southern  half  of  the  county  has  a  claj'ey  subsoil,  with  a 
clayey  loess-loam  overspread ;  and  in  general  the  northern,  more 
flat,  portions  have  the  same  subsoil,  with  a  sandy  Icess-loam  over- 
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spread.  There  are,  however,  many  spots  where  the  loess-loam  is 
thin  or  wanting,  where  the  subsoil  constitutes  also  the  soil ;  but  in 
the  southern  rolling  portions  this  circumstance  is  likely  to  afford  a 
clayey  soil,  while  in  the  northern  this  clay  is  more  gravelly.  Along 
the  Mississippi  River  is  a  large  area  of  alluvial  land,  which  is  so 
wet  that  it  cannot  be  depended  on  for  general  farming,  bq^  furnishes 
a  great  deal  of  wild  hay.  There  are  also  some  higher  flats  along 
the  river  that  are  very  fine  for  farming.  The  county,  however,  is 
not  generally  occupied  for  farming,  but  is  owned  by  non-residents. 
The  follo^ving  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  noted  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  county. 

Quercus  coccinea.     Wang.    Var.  tinctoria.     Batiram, 

[Note. — This  is  the  tree  that  has  been  named  Quercus  rubra  L. 
with  doubt,  in  former  reports.  It  is  what  is  known  oftenest  as 
"  Black  Oak,"  but  also  is  called  ''  Quercitron,"  and  '^  Yellow  Barked 
Oak.'^  Careful  observations  were  mafle  in  the  survey  of  this  county 
on  this  oak.  There  was  a  specially  favorable  opportunity  in  West 
St.  Paul,  where  were  seen  evidently  two  species,  of  oak,  the  bhick 
and  the  red,  yet  nearly  alike,  growing  in  a  ravine  in  the  same 
situation.  This  was  near  the  "  Farmer's  Hotel "  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  street.  They  were  here  in  company  with  white  oak.  The  two 
species  here  growing  under  the  same  circumstances  showed  constant 
differences.  Several  trees  here,  of  each,  are  of  about  the  same  size, 
but  small.  The  general  habit  and  color  of  the  two  are  the  same, 
except  that  the  red  is  more  open-branched,  and  looser  in  the  top, 
having  fewer  dead  twigs  and  l)ranches.  The  chief  distinctions  are 
in  the  leaf  and  fruit.  The  red-oak  leaf  has  the  same  general  shape, 
and  the  same  number  of  toothed  lobes  as  the  black,  but  the  central 
undivided  portion  is  wider  than  in  the  black,  and  the  whole  leaf  is 
longer  in  proportion  to  its  full  width;  hence  its  foliage  is  coarser 
and  heavier  than  in  the  bhick.  The  leaves  of  the  red  droop,  while 
those  of  the  black  turn  easily  with  the  ^vind,  and  stand  in  all  posi- 
tions. In  the  fruit,  the  acorn  of  the  red  is  double  the  size  of  that 
of  the  black,  both  growing  on  last  year's  wood;  the  acorn  of  the  red 
rising  three  or  more  times  the  liight  of  the  shallow  cup,  while  that 
of  the  black  only  rises  about  twice  the  hight  of  the  cup.  The  cup 
of  the  red  is  generally  an  inch  across;  that  of  the  black  about  half 
an  inch  or  a  little  more. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  oak  in  the  county,  as  it  is 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  State;  but  there  are  some 
situations,  particularly  exposed,  high  hillsides,  like  the  tops  of  Mound 
View  Hills,  in  which  it  is  noticed  to  fail,  though  growing  abundantly 
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on  lower  levels,  and  to  be  replaced  by  the  Bur  Oak.  It  does  not 
frequently  appear  as  a  large  tree,  l)ut  is  generally  lees  than  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  or  simply  has  the  size  of  shru))s,  intermixed  with 
Bur  Oaks  of  the  same  size.] 

Quercu|  rubra.    L.    Retl  oak. 

[Note. — At  present  this  oak  must  l)e  restricted  to  the  only  point 
at  which  it  has  been  identified,  viz.  West  St.  Paul. 

Quercus  macrocarpii.    Michx.    Bur  Oak. 

Quercus  alba.    L.    White  Oak. 

Ulmus  Americana.    L.    (PI.  Claj-t.)    Willd.    American  Elm. 

Populus  tremuloides.     Michx.    Aspen. 

Populus  ^p:undidentata.    Michx.    (ireat-toothed  Poplar. 

Populus  monilifera,     Ait,    Cottonwoo<l. 

Tilia  Americana.     L.    Bajss. 

Negtmdo  aceroides.    M<rncJt.     Hox  Alder. 

Ju&flans  cinerca.    L,    Duttenmt. 

Carya  amara.     Xutt.    Ditternut. 

Fi-axinua  Americana.     L.    V/hite  A.sh. 

Fraxinus  sarabucilblia.     Lnm,     Rlaek  Ash. 

Acerrubiiuu.     L.     Rfnl  Maple. 

Acer  saccharinum.      Wmui,    Sugar  Mnple. 

Betula  alba.     T>/-.  populitolia.    SjMjch.    {?)    White  Birch. 

[Note. — About  some  of  the  lakes  becomes  12  and  14  in.  in 
diameter.] 

Larix  Americana.    Michx,     Tamarack. 
Juiiiperus  Virg^iniana.     L,    Red  Cedai*. 

[Note. — Large  trees  grow  at  Lake  Johannah,  and  also  along  the 
rocky  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi.] 

Salix  nigra.     Marsh'ilL    (?)    (And  other  willows). 
Ulmus  fulva.    Michx.    Slippeiy  Klni. 
Prunus  serotina.     Ehr.    Blajt^k  OheiTv. 
Pinus  Strobus.    L.    White  Piuo. 

[Only  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  above  Fort  Snelling.] 

Betula  excelsa,  of  America h  authors.    Gray  Birch. 

[At  Lake  Johannah.] 

Prunus  Pennsylvanica.    L.    Small  Red  Cherry. 
Pmnus  Americana,    Marsh,    Wild  Plum. 
Zanthox}'lum  Americiinum.    Mill,    Prickly  Ash. 
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Ostrjra  Virginica.     Willd.    Ironwood. 

Oarpinus  Americana.    Michx.    Water  Beech. 

Prunus  Virginiana.    L.    Choke  Cherry. 

Anielanchier  Canadensis.     Torr  and  Gray,    Junel)err5'. 

Pyrus  coronana.    L.    American  Crab  Apple. 

Rubus  occidentaUs.    L.    Black-Cap  Raspberry. 

Rubus  strigosus.     Michx,    Red  RaspbeiTy. 

Rubus  villosus.    Ait.    High  Blackberrj'. 

Ribes  Cynosbati.    L.    Wild  Goo.sel)eiTy. 

Ribes  rotundifohum.    Mkhx,    Sinooth  Wild  Gooseljerr}'. 

Riijch  lacustre.    Poir.  (?)  Swamp  Gooseberrj'. 

[Has  a  smooth  fruit  in  racemes.] 

Sambucus  Canadenses.  L.    Elderberry. 

Spinea  opuhfoha.    L,  Ninebark. 

Spiraea  saliciiolia.    L.  Meadowsweet. 
Celtis  occiden talis.    L,    Hackberry. 

Alnus  incana.     Willd.  Speckled  Alder. 

Alniis  semilata.    Ail.  Smooth  Alder. 

[Note. — Both  alders  are  found,  often  in  company,  on  the  flats 
about  White  Bear  Lake,  but  the  smooth  rarely  exceeds  three  feet  in 
hight,  the  other  being  ten  or  fifteen.] 

Amorpha  canesceus.    Nuti    Lead  Plant. 
Amorpha  fruticoso.    L.    False  Indigo. 

[This  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  small  locust.] 

Aristolocliia  Sipho.    Viler.  ( ?)  Pipe  Vine. 

Rhus  glabra.    L.    Smooth  Sumac. 

Rhus  typhina.     L.    Staghorn  Sumac. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron.    L.    Poison  Ivy.    (Tuttle  Lake.) 

Vitis  cordifolia.    Michx.    Fro.«t  in-ape. 

Symphoricarpus  occidentahs.    IL  Br.    Wolfljeny. 

Corylus  Americana.     Walt.    Hazel. 

Comus  florida.    L.    Flowering  Dogwood. 

Comus  sericea.    L.    Silky  Cornel. 

Comus  alteniifolia.    L.    Alternate- leaved  Cornel. 

Comus  paniculata.    VHer.    Panicled  Comel. 

Ceanothus  Americanus.    h.    Jersey  Tea. 

Vaccinium  corymbosum.    L.     Var.  auicenum.  Swamp  Blueberry. 

Lonicera  parviflora.    Lam.    Small  Honeysuckle. 

Celastrus  scandens.    L.    Bittersw^eet. 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia.    Michx.    Virginia  Creeper. 

Rosa  blanda.     Ait.    Early  Wild  Rose. 

Vibumum  Opulus.    L.    Higlibu«h  Cranberry. 

Comus  stolonifera.    Michx,    Red-osier  Dogwood. 

Crataegus  coccinea.    L.    Thomapple. 
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There  is  but  little  heavy  timber  in  the  county  ;  yet  it  is  nearly 
all  covered  with  small  trees  ami  shrubs.  The  uplands  and  the  flat 
parts  of  the  county  ore  furnished  with  black  and  bur  oaks  and 
poplar.  The  rest  of  the  above  species  of  trees  are  found  in  excep- 
tional situations,  as  along  the  shores  of  lakes  or  streams,  or  in  the 
flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Several  species  are  also  peculiar 
to  the  rocky  blutrs. 

THE   GEOLOGICAL    STRUOTCRE. 

The  formations  that  >vill  here  be  descrilwd,  embraced  within  the 
county,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  St.  Peter  Sandstone. 

2.  The  Lower  Trenton  Limestone. 
S.     The  Green  Shales. 

4.  The  LTpper  Trenton. 

5.  The  Drift. 

6.  The  Loess  Loam. 

The  St.  Peter  Sandstone  underlies  the  northern  flat  and  sandy 
portion  of  the  county  and  the  alluvial  portions  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, outcropping  in  the  blulfs. 

The  Lower  Trenton  is  that  quarried  at  St.  Paul,  and  its  area  is 
not  distinctly  separable  from  that  of  the  other  three  members  of  the 
Trenton.  These,  taken  together,  underlie  the  hilly  and  clayey 
parts  round  St.  Paul  and  extend  in  diverging  arms,  one  toward  the 
northeast  and  one  towards  the  northwest.  Between  these  arms, 
which  embrace  all  three  parts,  is  an  area  which  includes  the  north- 
western parts  of  New  Canada  and  the  northeastern  parts  of  Rose 
townships,  that  is  probably  underlain  only  by  the  Lower  Trenton. 
All  of  these  members  underlie  the  township  of  Rose  in  general, 
and  the  -eastern  part  of  New  Canada.  They  would  also  be  found 
in  the  high  portions  of  the  eastern  part  of  McLean.  The  key  to 
this  distribution  is  found  at  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  hills  south  of  White 
Bear  Lake,  where  certain  features  of  the  topography  are  found  to 
coincide  with  their  presence,  and  another  set  of  topographical 
features  to  prevail  in  their  absence.  These  topographical  indica- 
tions are  almost  the  sole  guide  in  thus  assigning  the  parts  of  the 
Trenton  to  different  parts  of  the  county,  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dant drift  with  which  the  county  is  covered. 
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The  Sf,  Peter  Sandstone. 

This  sandstone  is  seen  in  the  l)luffs  of  the  Mississippi  from  Fort 
Snelling  to  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  county;  and  by  reason 
of  the  breaking  down  of  the  overlying  Trenton  wherever  fomier 
drainage  streams  have  run,  and  the  easy  erosion  of  this  rock,  it  also 
becomes  the  surface  rock  in  a  number  of  tributary  valleys.  In  the 
city  of  St.  Paul  there  is  a  large  expansion  of  the  St.  Peter  area  over 
the  low  level  through  which  Phalen  s  creek,  and  others,  enter  the 
Mississippi,  which  extends  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the  river. 
Further  south  are  several  such  re-entrant  areas  in  McLean  town- 
ship. The  wide  bottom-land  east  of  the  river,  in  McLean  township, 
is  represented  on  the  geological  map  of  the  county,  as  St.  Peter, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  Shakopee  limestone,  which  is  shown  at 
Red  Rock,  some  further  south,  extends  as  the  surface  rock  within 
Ramsey  county,  under  the  alluvium  of  the  floodplain,  but  it  is 
nowhere  visible.  At  the  most  it  can  occupy  but  a  small  area.  The 
St.  Peter  is  about  150  feet  thick.  It  has  no  noteworthy  variations 
of  character,  as  far  as  seen  in  Ramsey  county,  and  it  has  already 
been  descril>ed  so  many  times  that  its  lithological  features  need  not 
be  delineated  again. 

The  Lower  Trenton. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Owen  styled  "St.  Peter's  Limestone,"  in  his  final 
report  on  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  which 
Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard  divided  into: — 

1.  Upper  Shell  limestone.        F.  3.  c 6  ft. 

2.  Non-fo8siliferou8  Bed.         F.  8.  b 5  ft. 

3.  Lower  Shell  limestone.        F.  3.  a 23  ft. 

In  later  reports,  particularly  those  of  the  Wisconsin  geologists,  they 
were  designated  as  the  "Buft*  Limestone/'  and  the  ''Blue  Limestone," 
the  former  lying  below  the  latter.  These  terms,  however  were 
strictly  applicable  only  to  formations  in  Wisconsin,  but  by  inference 
were  extended  to  cover  the  geological  horizon  at  St.  Paul  and  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  Blue  Limestone,  however,  of  northern 
Wisconsin  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  Dr.  Lapham  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hudson  River  Group,  of  New  York,  and  also  of  a 
formation  of  the  same  name  in  Ohio,  where  the  term  originated,  * 
and  supposed  to  lie  entirely  al)ove  the  proper  Trenton.*    These 

♦  When  this  term  was  originally  applied  to  tlie  Ohio  rocks  they  were  regarded  as  a 
eontinuatiou  of  the  Trenton  limestoue  of  New  York. 
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terms  seem  still  the  more  inapplicable  to  the  limestones  seen  at  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Anthony  Falls,  since  the  terms  *'buflF"  and  "blue'' 
should  be  in  reverse  order.  The  **  Lower  Shell  limestone  "  is  more 
frequently  blue  than  the  Upper  Shell  limestone,  and  is  always  so 
on  fresh  quarrying.  The  latter  is  rather  a  dirty  gray  or  drab,  ap- 
pearing somewhat  like  a  fine-grained  sandstone,  and  is  often  harsh 
to  the  touch. 

Later  still  the  whole  of  the  limestone  exposed  at  St.  Paul  was 
classed  by  Prof.  James  Hall  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Wisconsin 
"  Buflf  Limestone,"  the  "  blue  limestone"  being  some  higher  mem- 
ber not  distinctly  recognized  in  Central  Minnesota,  but  in  the  light 
of  further  observations  now  known  to  be  what  has  been  designated 
by  this  survey  as  the  **  Upper  Trenton,"  at  its  chief  exposures  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  but  which  has  not  until  the  present 
been  discovered  as  far  north  as  St.  Paul.  At  the  same  time  (Oeol* 
ogy  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  I,  p.  33. — 1862.)  Prof.  Hall  regards  the 
Buff  Limestone  as  the  equivalent  of  the  New  York  "  Birdseye" 
and  "  Black  River"  limestone.  In  the  meantime,  the  *'  Blue  Lime- 
stone" in  Ohio  has  become  enlarged  into  the  ''Cincinnati  Group," 
and  the  |Trenton  in  that  state  involved  so  closely  with  it  that  its 
identity  is  nearly  or  wholly  lost.  On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
however,  the  Trenton  has  been  shown  to  have  a  full  development, 
and  even  to  take' on  a  pecaliar  phase  designated  '^  Galena,"  while 
the  aluminous  phase  so  largely  developed  at  Cincinnati  h&s  only 
been  recognized  in  the  "'  Maquoketa  Shales"  of  Dr.  White. 

Still  more  recently  Prof.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Wisconsin  survey, 
has  shown  (Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  II,  1873-77)  that  the  lith- 
ological  differences  commonly  relied  on  to  distinguish  the  "blue'' 
from  the  "buff"  are  not  general  nor  reliable  ;  that  there  is  no  chem- 
ical distinction  which  holds  good,  and  that  the  fossils  of  the  "buff," 
as  heretofore  limited,  ai-e  also  to  be  found  above  the  "blue.'*  Hence 
he  regards  them  as  essentially  one.  Further,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  he  states  that  even  the  Cincinnati  Shales  and  Lhne^ 
stones  are  undistinguishable  by  any  satisfactory  line  of  demarkation 
from  the  Trenton  limestone,  and  includes  that  with  the  rest,  under 
the  general  term  "  Trenton  Group." 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
term  Lower  Trenton  is  not  supposed  to  convey  any  greater  sig- 
nificance than  an  appropriate  designation  for  a  local  lithological 
phase,  by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  great  Trenton  Group  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  in  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

Wherever  the  base  of  the  Trenton  has  been  seen  in  Minnesota, 
it  has  been  found  to  consist  of  about  25  feet  of  calcareous  firm 
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beds  (sometimes  with  some  shaly  layers),  which  give  great  prom- 
inence to  this  geological  horizon  in  the  topographical  eflfects  which 
they  produce.  They  are  underlain  by  an  erosible  sandrock,  and 
overlain  by  a  varying  thickness  of  green  shale.  The  underlying 
sandrock  crumbles  away,  letting  the  limerock  project,  but  the  over- 
lying shale  sheds  the  surface  waters  that  would  otherwise  disin- 
tegrate the  limerock.  These  combine  to  preserve  the  limerock  and 
to  cause  it  to  project  in  long,  prominent  headlands,  and  to  form  the 
brows  of  ridges  and  terraces  which  diversify  several  counties  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  The  thickness  of  the  overlying 
shale  has  heretofore  not  been  supposed  to  exceed  twenty  feet,  but 
observations  made  in  Ramsey  county  go  to  show  that  the  whole 
upper  Trenton,  so  called  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  is  here 
changed  to  a  calcareous  shale,  with  thin  limestone  layers,  perfectly 
comparable  to  th^incinnati  shales  and  limestone  of  Ohio. 

In  Rfunsey  county  this  lower  Trenton,  or  "BuflF"  limestone,  as. 
Dr.  Owen  at  first  designated  it,  is  separable  into  three  parts  which 
have  pretty  constant  characters,  and  they  are  approximately  aa 
given  above  from  Dr.  Shumard. 

1.  Impure,  harsh,  drab  or  dirty  buff  limestone,  containing 

lumps  of  calcite  and  species  of  Strophomena  and  OrthiSy 

with  other  fossils 6-10  feet. 

2.  Shale,  and  calcareous  shale  with  fragments  of  fossils 6-10  feet. 

3.  Limestone,  with  aluminous  partings.    This  is  the  building 

stone  of  St.  Paul.  The  mingling  of  shaly  and  calcareous 
parts  throughout  this  limestone  causes  the  dressed  sur- 
faces of  large  slabs  to  have  a  blotched  or  mottled  surface, 
particularly  when  the  dressed  side  coincides  with  the 
natural  bedding.  This  member  is  the  most  persistent  of 
the  Lower  Trenton,  but  splits  into  thin  layers  on  long  ex- 
posure, due  to  the  loosening  of  the  shale  throughout  the 
mass.  This  contains  fossils  characteristic  of  the  Trenton, 
but  generally  in  fragmentary  condition 15  feet. 

Besides  the  three  main  parts  above  described  there  are  also  several 
thin  beds  of  green  shale  in  No.  1,  which  seem  not  to  be  confined  to 
any  definite  horizon,  and  nearly  always  a  layer  of  green  shale  below 
No.  3. 

In  sections  of  the  bluffs  at  St.  Paul  given  in  Dr.  Owen's  final 
report,  this  limestone  is  represented  as  greatly  broken  and  even 
faulted  along  the  river  from  Fort  Sneliing  to  St.  Paul  and  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Cave  (now  knoAvn  as  Fountain  Cave)  near  the 
railroad  bridge  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  This  locality 
was  specially  examined.  The  layers  of  the  limerock  are,  it  is  true, 
disturbed  along  the  immediate  river  bluflf  and  are  mixed  in  some 
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confusion  with  coarse  drift,  but  at  points  further  from  the  river 
the  beds  continue  along  horizontal  and  unbroken,  so  that  the  for- 
mation itself  cannot  l)e  said  to  l>e  disturbed.  Dr.  Owen  attributes 
rightly  this  broken  condition,  so  far  as  the  blocks  seem  to  lie  on 
drift  materials,  to  the  action  of  water,  and  prol)ably  that  of  the  river 
at  some  higher  stage.  The  beds  were  undermined  and  dislodged, 
but  were  not  transported.  Probably  floating  masses  of  ice,  during 
the  last  glacial  epoch  which  did  not  extend  as  a  continuous  ice-sheet 
east  of  this  place,  in  Minnesota,  played  an  important  part  in  dis- 
placing these  limestone  blocks,  and  in  depositing  among  them  the 
water-worn  drift. 

The  Green  Shales  and  Upper  Trenton. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  any  rock  in  situ  in  Ramsey 
county,  above  the  Green  Shales  as  they  have  been  described  in 
counties  further  south,' and  in  Hennepin  county,  was  found  in  the 
drilling  of  the  well  at  the  State  Reform  School  near  St.  Paul.  This 
was  ordered  by  the  legislature  of  1877,  and  was  done  by  C.  E. 
Whelpley  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  F.  McCormick,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Reform  School,  has  furnished  the  following: 
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Notes  of  the  Deep  Well  Bored  at  the  Sta^e  Reform  School,  in  the 

Months  of  April  and  May^  1877. 


Upper 
Trenton. 


Very 
Shaly. 


Green 
Shales. 


Lower 
Trenton. 


St.  Peter 
S^drock. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
"  19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

V 

29 

30 

-  31 

32 

33 

■ 

■  34 

Feet. 

1.  Two  feet  black  soil 2 

2.  Three  feet  gravel 3 

3.  Six  inches  clay ovi 

4.  Thirteen  feet  coarse  gravel 13 

6.  One  foot  fine  aand  i 

6.  One  foot  coarse  gravel i 

7.  One  foot  fine  sand l 

8.  Thirteen  feet  coarse  sand 13 

9.  Two  feet  boulders 2 

10.  Three  inches  lime  rock QJ4 

11.  Three  feet  clay 3 

12.  Two  feet  sand,  with  water 2 

13.  Six  feet  three  inches  shell  rock 

with  clay cVi 

14.  Seven  feet  hard  lime  rock 7 

15.  Two  feet  clay 2 

16.  One  foot  hard  rock i 

17.  Four  feet  blue  clay 4 

18.  Four  feet  hard  rock 4 

19.  One  foot  blue  clay 1 

20.  Three  feet  lime  rock 3 

21.  Six  feet  clay,  light  color G 

22.  Five  feet  clay,  dark  color 5 

23.  Four  feet  yellow  clay 4 

24.  Five  feet  blue  clay 6 

25.  Eight  feet  blue  clay  (very  hard).  8 
2P.  Twenty-eight  feet  blue  clay 28 

27.  One  foot  lime  stone  (hard) i 

28.  Six  feet  blue  soap  stone 6 

29.  Three  feet  lime  rock 3 

30.  Three  and  one-half  feet  blue 

soap  stone 3V4 

31.  One  and  one-half  feet  lime  rock     1  % 

32.  Twenty-eight  and  one-half  feet 

blue  lime  stone 28H 

33.  Five  feet  blue  clay 5 

34.  Seventy-seven  and  one-half  feet 

white  sand  rock 77V4 

Whole  depth 252 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  was  ob- 
tained at  the  depth  of  150  feet.  This 
supply,  however,  was  not  tested  until 
after  the  well  had  been  bored  one  hun- 
dred feet  below  it.  The  drill  at  that 
point,  became  fixed  and  immovable, 
so  that  the  contractor  was  wholly  un^ 
able  to  proceed  further,  when,  after 
experimenting  with  pumps,  it  was  found 
that  the  supply  was  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

The  water  was  obtained  after  drilling 
about  ten  feet  in  the  lime  rock  of  No.  32. 

From  this  source  the  water  rose  in  the 
well  about  eighty  feet.  The  water  is 
Supposed  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 
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Of  these,  No.  34  is  plainly  the  St.  Peter  sandstone.  No.  33  is 
the  green  shale  which  is  nearly  always  seen  over  the  sandstone  in 
Hennepin  and  Ramsey  counties.  Nos.  32  to  29,  inclusive,  include 
the  Lower  Trenton,  but  the  thickness  seems  greater  than  elsewhere 
observed,  being  36^  feet.  The  rest  of  the  drill  seems  to  be  taken  ap 
with  alternating  shale  and  limestone  layers,  the  greater  portion 
being  of  shale.  Of  this  thickness  (101^  feet)  probably  the  main 
mass  of  shale,  near  the  bottom,  said  to  have  been  28^  feet  thicks 
represents  the  green  shales  that  had  before  been  identified;  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  difference  between  this  and  the  rest  to  exclude 
the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the  whole  of  the  beds  above 
No.  29. 

A  few  months  later  an  exposure  of  green  shale  was  seen  in  the 
road,  N.W.  i  Sec.  9,  in  Rsserve^  accompanied  by  Cfiwteets  and 
OrfhiSy  above  the  level  at  which  the  regular  green  shale  could  exist. 
Blocks  of  fossiliferous  blue  limestone  were  also  seen  abundantly 
along  a  ravine  in  the  same  township,  (Sec.  15)  mixed  with  the  debris 
of  the  red  hardpan  clay,  far  above  the  level  of  the  Lower  Trenton; 
a  circumstance  at  variance  with  any  thing  before  seen  in  Kamsey 
county.  Finally,  the  beds  in  place  were  found  in  a  good  exposure 
along  Ramsey  street  in  St.  Paul,  where  it  ascends  St.  Anthony 
Hill.  Thev  were  first  seen  in  a  little  artificial  ravine  made  for  a 
watering  tank.  They  are  expxvl  In  a  similar  manner  in  other 
ravines  that  descend  Sc.  Anthony  Hill  tow.ird  thi  river,  farther 
west.  The  basis  rock  of  3:.  A?ithoav  Hill  is  the  s:ime.  Their 
thickness  above  the  Lower  Trenton  is  108  feet,  and  they  have  a  con- 
spicuous strike,  as  already  stated,  in  a  line  of  drift-covered  bluffs 
that  run  from  St.  Paul  northwestwardly,  reaching  Anoka  county 
south  of  Rice  creek,  causing  the  high  and  hilly  land  there  seen. 
These  beds  also  form  the  nucleus  of  the  high  land  that  extends  from 
St.  Anthony  Hill  southwest  ward  ly  toward  Fort  Snelling,  distant 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 

These  beds  are  very  shaly,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
being  limerock,  and  contain  the  usual  fossils  of  the  Lower  Trenton^ 
but  their  paleontology  has  not  yet  been  examined  carefully.  The 
whole  formation  seems  to  have  the  characters  of  the  Cincinnati,  as 
exposed  in  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  or  in  Ohio. 

The  Trenton  Group. 

In  New  York  the  Trenton  limestone  is  succeeded  by  a  mass  of 
shales  with  the  local  designations,  Utica  slate,  Frankfort  slate,  Shales 
and  sandstones  of  Pulaski,  and  Lorraine  shales.    These  were  all  eia- 
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braced  in  the  term  Hudson  River  Group,  which  had  before  been 
applied  to  a  mass  of  shales  that  are  now  known  to  be  much  lower. 
On  account  of  this  error  the  term  Cincinnati  Group  has  been  gen- 
erally substituted. 

On  the  other  hand  in  Iowa  and  southern  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, the  Trenton  limestone  is  found  to  pass  into  the  Galena  by  slow 
stages  and  to  be  followed,  at  least  in  Iowa,  by  a  greatly  reduced 
representative  of  the  Cincinnati  Group,  named  by  Dr.  White  the 
Maquoketa  shales.  Leaving  Iowa  and  passing  into  Minnesota  the 
Trenton  limestone  increases  in  thickness,  and  the  Galena  diminishes, 
the  latter  becoming  interstratified  with  beds  of  shale.  In  Olmsted 
county,  still  further  north,  the  Trenton  also  contains  numerous 
beds  of  shale  and  the  Galena  is  still  further  reduced.  The  beds  are 
traceable  by  continuous  or  frequent  outcrops  throughout  Goodhue 
and  Rice  counties,  with  an  increasing  amount  of  contained  shale 

in  the  Trenton,  and  finally  with  the  total  loss  of  the  Galena.  On 
account  of  the  soft  and  shaly  nature  of  the  upper  beds,  bv  the  time 
they  reach  Ramsey  county  they  are  so  covered  with  the  greater 
drift  accumulations  that  their  presence  so  far  north  had  not  before 
been  suspected.  Here  is  an  ascertained  horizontal  chancre  in  the 
character  of  the  beds  of  this  formation,  between  the  southern  and 
central  portions  of  Minnesota,  which  brings  up  the  question  as  to 
the  designation  they  should  bear  at  St.  Paul.  They  are  the  hori- 
zontal equivalents  of  what  has  been  recognized  as  the  Trenton  form- 
aiion  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  in  neighboring  States, 
and  contain  the  same  fossils ;  but  they  have  the  lithological 
character  and  the  geological  position  of  another  well  organized 
group  of  rocks  in  Ohio  and  northern  Wisconsin.  The  eastern  Cin- 
cinnati fossils  are  also  the  western  Trenton  fossils.  Here  we  have 
two  equally  well  established  names  for  the  same  aeries  of  beds. 

The  cause  of  this  gradual  change  in  the  formation  from  dolomitic 
limestone  to  a  pure  limestone,  and  then  to  an  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, and  at  last  to  a  mass  of  calcareous  shales,  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  character  of  the  ocean's  bed,  and  the  nature  of  the  water  and 
its  currents,  in  the  Silurian  ocean.  And  here  it  is  only  necessary 
to  apply  a  well  known  law  of  ocean  sedimentation,  viz. :  the  tmirer 
the  shore  the  shalhwer  the  irater,  ami  the  courser  the  sediment.  This 
seems  to  make  dolomitic  limestones  in  the  deepest  waters,  ordinary 
limestone  in  deep  water,  and  shales  and  sandstones  in  shoal  water. 
The  strike  of  the  formation  under  consideration  passes  through  all 
these  conditions  and  directly  toward  the  metamorphic  area  of  the 
State  which  lies  but  little  further  north.  Hence,  at  St.  Paul  the 
water  was  much  shallower  than  at  Rochester,  and  the  sedimenta- 
tion was  much  coarser ;  while  at  Rochester  there  was  much  more 
shaly  sediment  than  at  Dubuque.  The  direction  of  the  strike  of 
these  rocks  in  New  York  State  is  along  the  shore-line  of  the  ancient 
ocean,  and  hence  the  opportunity  for  noting  this  change  was  much 
less  favorable.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  strike  is  north 
and  south,  and  in  Minnesota  rapidly  approaches  the  ancient  shore- 
line. 
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The    Drift, 


While  the  county  is  wholly  covered  with  a  red  hardpan  clay, 
believed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  first  glacial  epoch,  it  shows  some 
variations  that  require  special  mention,  and  is  also  furnished  with  a 
lake  deposit  which  forms  the  surface  soil. 

At  St.  Paul  the  red  hardpan  is  found  uniformly  in  excavating  for 
buildings  in  all  that  low  area  about  the  levee,  and  in  the  deep  cuts 
through  the  gravelly  bluff  north  of  E.  Third  street.  Although 
here  it  is  covered  with  sometimes  more  than  forty  feet  of  lighter- 
colored  drift  materials,  it  emerges  from  under  these  immediately  on 
getting  outside  the  valle}'  either  north  or  south,  and  is  covered,  but 
sometimes  thinly,  with  the  loess  loam.  This  overlying  loose  drift  is 
found  along  the  Mississippi  valley  throughout  the  county,  and 
everywhere  shows  the  action  of  water  in  its  deposit.  It  very  seldom 
contains  any  clay,  and  when  it  does  the  clay  is  stony  and  has  a 
different  color  from  the  red  hardpan  clay.  Above  Fort  Snelling, 
and  in  the  western  part  of  Reserve  and  Rose  townships,  the  red 
hardpan  has  not  the  same  clayey  and  unmodified  character  that  it 
has  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  It  seems  to  have  been  washed 
by  water,  and  in  that  manner  to  have  lost  some  of  its  clay,  while 
thejpe  are  localities  where  materials  of  a  different  color,  particularly 
gravelly  deposits,  are  superimposed  or  mixed  with  it,  so  that  sections- 
seen  along  the  western  part  of  University  Avenue  have  a  confused 
arrangement  and  mingling  of  the  coarse  water-worn  materials  of 
both  the  red  hardpan  and  the  gray,  with  occasional  patches  of  gray 
hardpan.  This  water-washed  condition  also  prevails  in  the  low 
gravelly  knolls  and  ridges  that  are  seen  occiisionall}'  in  the  northern 
flat  part  of  the  county,  but  without  any  intermixture  of  materials 
referable  to  the  gray  hardpan.  In  the  high  and  rolling  tract  occu- 
pied by  the  Upper  Trenton,  this  red  hardpan  shows  to  the  best 
advantage,  whether  in  the  western  or  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
In  the  deep  excavations  made  in  St.  Paul  this  red  hardpan  is  seen 
to  be  overlain  by  a  fine  red  laminated  clay,  which  is  probably  of  the 
same  nature  and  origin  as  the  so-called  Tripoli  found  at  Stillwater, 
the  thickness  of  which  sometimes  reaches  six  or  eight  feet,  but 
which  in  some  pldces  is  entirely  wanting.  This  seems  to  be  related 
to  the  underlying  hardpan  sheet  somewhat  as  the  laminated  brick 
clays  and  loams  of  later  date  are  to  the  gray  hardpan  which  they 
overlie,  and  was  deposited  during  the  waning  period  of  the  former 
glacial  epoch^  and  when  water  was  abundant  but  comparatively 
quiet. 
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What  has  now  been  described,  /.  e.  the  red  hardpaji  and  the  red 
laminated  clay  overlying  it,  were  the  products  of  a  glacial  epoch 
which  brought  its  materials  from  the  north  and  northeast,  the  red 
color  being  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  debris  of  red  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  other  iron-charged  rocks  that  are  developed 
largely  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior.  Whether  this  ice-period 
preceded  or  followed  the  excavation  of  the  immense  gorge  of  the 
Mississippi  which  is  visible  southward  from  Dayton's  BluflF  in  St. 
Paul,  is  not  ascertained  by  any  observed  facts,  but  several  consider- 
ations would  require  a  date  subsequent  to  that  excavation — or  to 
the  greater  portion  of  it.  It  is  probable  the  Mississippi  began  to 
excavate  that  gorge  at  the  time  of  the  elevation  that  brought  the 
upper  Trenton  (or  the  Cincinnati)  above  the  Silurian  ocean,  an  event 
which  has  been  taken  to  divide  the  Silurian  in  America  into  two 
parts,  the  upper  and  the  lower.  In  that  case  it  is  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  gorge  at  present  known,  and  has  since  that  event 
carried  off  the  waters  of  the  Metamorphic  land  areas  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  The  St.  Croix  valley  seems  to  be  equally  old,  and 
perhaps  served  lor  the  drainage  mainly  of  the  Wisconsin  area, 
while  this  carried  only  the  waters  of  the  Minnesota  area,  the 
two  uniting  then,  as  now,  at  or  near  Hastings.  The  sculptur- 
ing of  the  rocks  into  canyons  in  the  western  portion  of  Wisconsin, 
and  their  uniform  trend  south westwardly  show  they  must  always 
have  reached  either  the  ocean  or  a  great  river,  lying  in  that  direc- 
tion. Isolated  areas  of  the  Trenton  in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  as 
well  as  in  central  Minnesota,  left  to.  the  present  without  destruc- 
tion, though  surrounded  by  larger  areas  of  older  formations  deeply 
cut  by  the  same  forces  into  gorges  and  wide  valleys,  point  directly 
to  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  as  the  starting  point  of  the  his- 
toiy  of  this  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  rest  of  the  valley- 
gorge,  even  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  composed  of  much  later 
formations,  must  have  been  unformed,  even  buried  in  the  slowly 
accumulating  sediments  of  the  ocean  for  many  ages  later.  If  some 
portions  of  it  are  wider,  or  deeper,  than  this,  it  is  due  to  greater 
volume  of  water,  and  to  softer  rocks,  not  to  greater  age.  It  is 
probable,  then,  that  the  advent  of  the  first  glacial  period  did  not 
divert  the  Mississippi  river  from  its  channel  below  St.  Paul.  But 
the  valley  is  much  narrower  above  St.  Paul  than  it  is  below,  and 
this  continues  indefinitely  southwestwardly  by  way  of  the  Minne- 
sota valley.  This  is  very  noticeable  on  examining  the  geological 
map  accompanying  this  report.  There  is  also  a  significant  change 
in  the  direction,  and  one  the  more  significant  as  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  due  to  any  rock  formation  existing  at  St.  Paul,  but  directly 
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contrary  to  the  rock  sculpturing  that  exists  .there  favorable  to  the 
continuance  of  the  river  in  any  preoccupied  valley  running  in  the 
same  direction.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  possible  ancient  gorge 
through  the  Trenton  north  of  St.  Paul  in  describing  the  surface 
features  of  the  county,  but  in  the  geological  map  of  the  county  no 
such  gorge  is  represented,  becahse  it  never  has  actually  been  dis- 
covered, and  its  hypothetical  location  would  perhaps  be  of  no  ser- 
vice. 

These  anomalous  and  significant  facts  can  all  be  reasonably  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  the  Mississippi  river  was  diverted 
from  its  ancient  valley-gorge,  north  of  St.  Paul  by  the  ice  and  drift 
of  the  first  glacial  epoch,  and  that  it  was  driven  into  that  which  hue 
been  described  in  the  report  on  Hennepin  county,  toward  the  west 
further,  and  joined  the  Minnesota  valley  at  some  point  above  Fort 
Snelling,  but  between  that  point  and  Shakopee,  without  passing 
over  or  through  the  Trenton  limestone  at  all.  Their  united  waters 
then  formed  the  river  which  excavated  the  gorge  between  Fort 
Snelling  and  St.  Paul  (unless  the  Minnesota  alone  had  already  done 
it)  between  the  first  and  second  glacial  epochs. 

When  the  second  glacial  epoch  came  on,  the  country  must  have 
been  more  or  less  covered  with  constant  or  periodical  ice  sheets  for 
many  miles  south  of  the  line  limiting  actual  glacier  movement. 
These  minor  local  and  seasonal  ice-areas  produced  their  subordinate 
effects,  but  so  similar  to  those  of  the  great  moving  glacier  itself  that 
it  is  rendered  very  difficult,  except  with  the  aid  of  certain  marked 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  transported  material,  or  some  fortu- 
nate topographical  or  other  evidence,  to  define  the  area  of  the  second 
great  glacier  as  compared  with  that  of  the  first.  These  local  ice- 
areas,  which  could  not  have  had  much  movement  as  ice,  served  to 
disturb  the  surface  of  the  old  drift,  and,  by  the  water  they  afforded 
on  breaking  up  periodically,  to  carry  away  the  clayey  parts,  and  to 
mix  superficially  the  materials  of  tlie  new  drift  with  the  old.  At 
points,  like  that- of  Hennepin  and  Ramsej'  counties,  where  a  great 
river  course  co-operates  to  mix  these  materials,  we  would  necessarily 
see  the  new  extending  ftirthest  over  the  old.  and  even  the  effects  of 
ice  in  large  masses  extending  down  the  valley's  further  than  on  the 
uplands. 

In  Hennepin  count}^  and  generally  over  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  are  evidences  that  the  ice  of  the  second  glacial  epoch 
moved  rather  from  the  northwest  tlian  from  the  northeast.  (See 
Hennepin  county  report,  1876.)  The  washed  surface  of  the  old 
drift,  and  the  area  of  the  loess-loam,  both  indicate  that  Ramsey 
county  and  the  southeastern  part  of  Hennepin  were  not  disturbed 
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generally  by  the  glacial  ice  of  this  epoch.  The  disturbance,  however, 
was  sufficient  to  choke  up  again  the  Mississippi  river,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Bassett's  creek  in  Minneapolis,  to  drive  it  to  the  east, 
as  fully  detailed  in  the  report  on  Hennepin  county,  thus  bringing  it 
into  the  channel  that.it  now  occupies  between  Bassett's  creek  and 
Fort  Snelling. 

The  drift  of  the  second  glacial  epoch  is  found  as  a  stony  clay  in 
few  places  in  Ramsey  county.  In  some  of  the  excavations  at  St. 
Paul,  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  city,  a  gray  hardpan  is  found, 
and  there  may  be  a  considerable  of  it  even  under  the  water  of  the 
river  itself,  filling  a  deep  gorge,  but  it  lies  over  the  red  hardpan 
when  that  also  is  present.  The  disintegration  and  wash  from  the 
shales  of  the  Upper  Trenton  seems  also  to  have  mixed  \vith  the  drift 
at  St.  Paul  so  abundantly  as  to  produce  a  stony  gray  clay  which  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  true  glacial  clay.  Some  parts  of 
Reserve  township  also  show  patches  of  the  gray  hardpan,  rather 
mixed  with  than  overlying  the  red. 

As  a  gravel  or  course  sand,  the  product  of  the  second  glacial  epoch 
is  much  more  abundant  in  Ramsey  county.  The  gray  gravel  and 
sand,  with  the  washed  limestone  pieces  and  boulders  composing  the 
bluffs  and  hills  that  have  been  so  much  excavated  for  streets  at  St. 
Paul,  are  the  modified  product  of  the  second  glacial  epoch,  modified 
at  the  time  of  their  origin  and  deposition  by  the  water  resulting 
from  the  disintegrating  margin  of  the  glacier  (perhaps  here  feebly 
extended  to  this  point)  but  augmented  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
natural  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  then  swollen  to  great  dimensions. 
The  same  deposit,  but  much  less  abundant,  produced  by  the  same 
agency  (except  the  presence  of  the  Mississippi)  is  spread  over  much 
of  Reserve  or  Rose  townships,  and  has  already  been  alluded  to  as 
the  indirect  eJBFect  of  the  second  glacial  epoch  over  the  pre-existing 
drift  surfaces. 

Occasional  pieces  of  northern  limestone  are  found  in  the  drift 
ridges  and  knolls  about  Mudhole  and  Fitzhugh  and  Gervais  lakes, 
and  two  pieces  of  native  copper  were  found  on  the  south  side  of 
White  Bear  lake,  near  the  Ramsey  county  line.  Indistinct  glacial 
marks  in  West  St.  Paul,  under  the  red  hardpan,  run  W.  N.  W.; 
but  this  was  an  unsatisfactory  observation. 

The  Loess  Loam. 

« 

That  this  deposit  is  the  result  of  widespread  diffusion  of  fresh 
water,  at  the  time  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  over  those  surfaces 
either  drift-covered  or  not,  which  were  not  at  the  time  affected  by 
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the  glacier  movement,  is  highly  probable  ;  but  what  the  peculiar 
circumstance8{and  causes  of  such  gentle  division  of  nearly  tranquil 
waters  were,  it  is  not  yet  possible  satisfactorily  to  detail.  The  loess 
loam  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Ramsey  county,  but  it  varies  in  thick- 
ness and  in  composition.  It  is  thin  or  wholly  wanting  in  some 
rolling  gravelly  tracts,  and  is  very  thick  in  some  confined  valleys. 
It  is  sandy,  or  graduates  downward  into  sand,  in  much  of  the  noi  cii- 
ern  part  of  the  county,  particularly  in  Rice  Creek  valley,  and  in 
some  places  in  the  blujBFs  of  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Paul,  and  it  is 
fine  and  somewhat  clayey  in  the  high  and  rolling  clay  tract  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  New 
Canada.  It  forms  a  very  fine  soil  for  farm  crops.  It  covers  the 
boulders  and  gravelly  clay  of  the  real  drift.  It  fills  some  old  valleys 
— indeed  is  always  thicker  in  valleys  than  on  the  uplands.  It  is 
occasionally  stratified  and  passes  into  sand  below  in  places  where 
agitated  water  was  abundant  enough  to  have  moved  such  materials 
before  the  epoch  of  the  loam.  In  other  cases  it  is  placed  abruptly 
immediately  over  a  coarse,  gravelly  or  boulder-bearing  stratum. 

In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  state  (Rock  and  Pipestone 
counties)  there  is  a  gradual  change  from  stony  boulder-clay  to  the 
loess  loam,  horizontally,  in  passing  from  the  Coteau  de  Prairie  (in 
Lyon  and  Murray  counties)  southward  to  the  Iowa  state  line.  Ex- 
posures along  the  banks  of  creeks,  and  the  digging  of  wells,  make 
this  plain.  There  is  a  gnulual  loss  of  boulders,  then  of  the  small 
stones,  then  of  gravel ;  and  an  equally  gradual  increase  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  loess-loam, — close,  clayey  consistency, 
crumbling  in  the  air  like  slacking  quicklime,  and  white  limy  con- 
cretions. In  some  cases  the  concretions,  which  have  been  so  often 
mentioned  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  loess-loam,  are  in  the  same  deposit 
with  small  gravel  stones  of  northern  origin  ;  and  pieces  of  northern 
limestone.  The  drift  clay,  true  northern  boulder  clay,  the  product 
of  glaciers,  thus  changes  gradually  into  a  true  loess-loam,  the  pro- 
duct of  aqueous  agencies.  While  this  indicates  for  that  localit}',  at 
least,  a  merging  of  one  force  into  the  other,  and  the  slowness  of  the 
change,  through  an  interval  of  about  50  miles  in  a  broad,  level,  open 
country,  it  perhaps  gives  the  key  to  the  events  that  occurred  in 
other  latitudes  where  the  surface  was  more  broken,  and  where  the 
effects  are  more  complicated  by  not  having  all  the  steps  recorded. 
Just  as  in  the  older  geological  formations,  wherever  the  series  is 
complete,  without  sudden  transitions,  the  history  is  best  known,  so 
in  the  history  of  the  drift,  where  the  eftects  change  gradually,  are 
the  records  of  "  lost ''  epochs,  and  these  "  beds  of  transition ''  need 
the  closest  scrutiny,  being  the  only  evidence  of  what  transpired 
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between  formations  which  in  other  regions  pass  abruptly  from  one 
to  the  other.  This  here  indicates  that  the  age  of  the  loess-loam  was 
cotemporary  with  that  of  the  boulder  clay  in  the  Coteau  de  Prairie. 
There  must  be  some  explanation  given  for  the  co-existence  of  these 
forces  which  spread  the  loam  and  those  which  brought  the  glacial 
drift.  In  other  words,  if  the  loam,  which  is  sometimes  a  laminated 
clay,  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  in  age  of  the  fine  laminated  clays 
of  the  great  lakes  and  of  other  high-water  marks  in  the  northwest, 
which  have  been  referred  to  a  distinct  "  epoch  "  by  Dana  and  others 
(the  Champlain),  then  that  epoch  was  not  subsequent  in  time  to  the 
glacial  epoch  but  cotemporary  with  it,  and  its  phenomena'differ  from 
those  of  the  last  glacial  epoch  because  they  have  been  studied  at 
distant  points  where  they  are  contrasted,  and  where  the  glacial 
winter  operated  differently.  Where  there  is  an  immediate  succes- 
sion of  superposition^  that  fact  in  the  drift  does  not  imply  immediate 
succession  in  time  any  more  than  it  does  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  a 
fact  which  has  been  ignored  ftiany  times  ;  and  hence  have  resulted 
a  great  many  special  histories  and  theories.  The  loess-loam,  for 
instance,  lies  on  the  older  drift  clay  all  along  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  has  general! 3'^  been  taken  to  prove  an  immediate  transition  from 
the  drift-epoch  to  the  loam-epoch,  when  really  a  long  period  of 
time,  involving  forest  growths  and  the  slow  on-coming  of  a  glacial 
epoch,  intervened,  the  loam  itself  passing  horizontally  into  the 
glacial  deposits  of  that  epoch. 

So  in  Ramsey  county  the  loam  has  been  seen  to  follow  by  insens- 
ible gradations  from  a  sand  or  even  a  fine  gravel,  the  change  here 
taking  place  perpendicularly.  In  this  case  the  coarser  deposit  below 
was  the  result  of  more  copious  and  more  agitated  water,  as  in  the 
bluff-terraces  below  St.  Paul,  or  in  the  washed  materials  in  the 
western  part  of  Reserve  township,  and  the  loam  the  result  of  the 
diminution  and  more  quiet  state  of  the  same  waters.  Thus,  if  the 
waters  which  overspread  and  washed  the  old  drift  and  formed  the 
gravelly  terraces  of  the  Mississippi  came  from  the  ice-fields  of  a  con- 
temporary glacier  lying  further  north,  then  the  waters  which  spread 
the  loam,  a  finer  deposit,  also  came  from  the  same  source,  operating 
a  little  later,  and  with  diminished  force. 

Wells  in  Ramsey  County. 

Good  water  for  all  household  purposes  is  obtained  in  Ramsey 
county  with  little  effort,  in  shallow  wells  that  seldom  pass  through 
the  drift,  the  majority  of  them  being  less  than  twenty-five  feet  deep. 
Throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  water  is  generally^ 
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found  in  sand,  or  below  a  sandy  loam,  which  also  rises  to  the  surface 
forming  the  soil  and  subsoil.  The  underlying  clay  is  seldom  pene- 
trated \p  any  great  depth.  But  in  the  southern  portion  wells  more 
frequently  are  deeper,  and  obtain  water  in  gravel  after  passing 
through  not  only  the  surface  loam  but  also  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  red  clay. 

Material  Resources — Timber, 

The  county  is  generally  clothed  with  a  scant  forest  growth,  but 
the  trees  are  small.  There  is  not  much  timber  of  any  sort  suitable 
for  lumber,  and  it  is  not  much  cut  for  fuel.  Farmers  cut  some  and 
liaul  it  to  St.  Paul,  but  the  wood  fuel  of  St.  Paul  is  very  largely 
supplied  from  the  *'  Big  Woods,"  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  county  has  generally  a  good  soil,  the  most  of  which  still  lies 
in  its  primeval  condition.  So  far  as  the  natuYal  resources  of  the 
<50unty  are  concerned,  they  lie  in  its  |oil  to  a  greater  extelit  than  in 
any  thing  else. 

Building  Stone, 

The  stratum  of  the  Lower  Trenton  used  at  St.  Paul  is  the  same 
as  at  Minneapolis,  and  furnishes  a  stone  similar  in  all  respects. 
The  stone  for  the  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  was  taken 
out  in  West  St.  Paul,  but  about  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge. 

The  quarries  in  West  St.  Paul  are  in  the  public  street,  and  are 
worked  by  Adam  Rowe. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  Sigler  has  quarries  in  operation 
on  Stewart  Avenue,  near  Leech  street.  The  most  important  quar- 
ries in  St.  Paul  are  near  the  State  Capitol,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  other  small  openings  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Although  this  formation  has  been  used  in  the  majority  of  the 
stone  buildings  in  St.  Paul,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance,  yet  its 
tendency  to  disintegrate  has  caused  it  to  be  less  regarded,  and  has 
led  to  the  introduction  of  other  building  stone.  The  U.  S.  Custom 
House  is  built  of  Sauk  Rapids  granite,  and  the  Baptist  Church 
of  the  Shakopee  limestone  quarried  at  Kasota. 

Along  the  south  side  of  White  Bear  lake,  Sec.  32,  Grant,  Wash- 
ington count}',  are  exposures  of  the  Trenton,  some  of  which  have 
been  opened  by  Messrs.  Walter  and  Weaver.  Another  is  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  Huffman  on  Sec.  30,  nearer  the  lake,  in  the  bluffs  facing 
northeast;  and  still  others  are  further  south  and  east.  There  is 
every  reason  for  expecting  as  good  building  stone  here  as  at  St. 
Paul,  except  that  the  beds  would  naturally  be  a  little  more  shaly, 
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being  situated  nearer  the  ancient  shore  line  when  the  deposit  was 
forming,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  makes  the  Trenton  at  St. 
Paul  more  shaly  than  at  Faribault.  These  exposures,  however,  have 
not  been  much  worked,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  known. 

Mills  and  Water-Poivers. 

The  St,  Paul  Mills^  St.  Paul,  are  owned  by  Henry  Shaber,  and 
are  on  Phalen's  creek.  They  have  three  run  of  stone  for  flour  and 
one  for  feed.  Have  20  feet  fall  of  water,  and  turbine  wheel.  Only 
grind  for  custom  use. 

The  Brainerd  Mills,  (Thau  and  Ham),  have  three  runs  for  flour 
and  one  for  feed',  and  are  also  in  Phalen's  creek,  with  30  feet  fall  and 
turbine  ;  custom  and  shipping. 

The  City  Mills,  (Lownsman,  owner)  St.  Paul,  have  two  runs  of 
stone  for  flour,  and  19  feet  fall ;  custom  only. 

The  North  Star  Mills  are  also  at  St.  Paul,  and  have  three  runs  of 
stone  for  custom  work,  and  19  feet  fall,  owned  by  Protz  and  Braun. 

The  Union  Mills  are  owned  by  W.  Lindeke,  with  four  run  of 
stone,  and  20  feet  fall,  situated  at  St.  Paul. 

The  last  three  above  are  run  by  overshot  water-wheels. 

The  Reserve  Mill  are  on  the  Fort  Snelling  road,  at  St.  Paul>  and 
are  only  calculated  for  grinding  feed  ;  have  two  runs  of  sfcone  and 
30  or  21  feet  fall ;  owned  by  —  Cunrad.  These  mills  used  to  do 
flouring. 

Brick  in  Ramsey  Cotmty. 

• 
John  Jaeger,  St.  Paul,  on  Dayton's  bluff",  makes  red  brick  from 

the  loess  loam. 

Graham  &  Co.,  W.  St.  Paul,  make  red  brick  from  clay  taken  from 
the  alluvium  of  the  flood  plain.  This  yard,  however,  is  now  inactive, 
and  is  owned  by  John  Jaeger. 

Section  32,  White  Bear.  Formerly  a  good  red  brick  was  manu- 
factured at  a  point  between  the  railroad  and  the  lake  shore  ( Vadnais 
lake),  from  the  surface  loam  that  here  covers  the  country,  but  as 
the  owners  were  not  much  patronized,  owing  to  the  general  financial 
dtepression  which  retarded  all  building,  the  yard  was  closed,  and  re- 
mains so. 

The  brick  clay  which  is  seen  in  the  bluff's  at  St.  Paul,  in  the  ex- 
cavations made  for  street  purposes  on  Fifth  street,  between  Sibley 
and  Wacouta,  lies  between  deposits  of  coarse  gravel  and  stones,  all 
water-washed.  This  clay,  which  is  probably  the  near  equivalent  in 
age  and  nature  of  the  brick  clay  so  extensively  used  for  brick  at 
Minneapolis  and  Carver,  has  not  been  thus  employed  at  St. Paul. 
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Eatihworks. 

Oil  Dayton's  BluflF  iire  several  large  mounds,  one  being  about  six 
feet  high  and  30  or  40  feet  across. 

At  White  Bear  Lake  is  a  large  artificial  mound,  a1)out  12  feet 
high  and  35  or  40  feet  across.  It  is  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
within  the  village,  on  lot  2,  on  the  rotul  to  Goose  Lake. 

In  Dayton's  bluff,  on  P.  Kelly's  place,  is  a  covered  cave  in  the 
white  sandstone,  not  far  from  Carver's  cave,  in  which  is  a  deposit 
of  clay  containing  lumps,  and  some  large  pieces,  of  what  goes  by  the 
local  name  of  "  kaolin."  It  is  purely  white,  tasteless,  and  gritless, 
and  seems  to  Ik*  the  same  as  the  white  veinings  found  in  the  lacus- 
trine clay  of  the  Red  river  valley.  This  cliiy  is  said  to  completely 
fill  the  cave,  which  was  discovered  in  digging  to  make  room  for  a 
house  and  barn  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bluff.  The  clay  resembles 
that  seen  at  Mankato  in  the  nooks  of  the  Shakopee  rocks,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Second  Annual  Report,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  give  it,  nor  the  cave,  any  sutisfactorj'  examination.  It  is  prob- 
ably of  the  nature  of  Carver's  cave  itself ;  and  they  should  both  be 
carefully  examined  for  traces  of  ancient  habitation. 

In  another  part  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1877  will  be  found 
further  account  of  early  mjm  in  Ramsey  county,  and  illustrations 
of  some  implements  found  in  St.  Paul. 

The  survey  of  Ramsey  county  was  facilitated  by  the  active  inter- 
est and  guidance  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Bryant,  of  St.  Paul. 
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VI. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  ROCK  AND  PIPESTONE 

COUNTIES. 


Situation  and  Area, 

These  counties  fonn  a  rectangle  running  north  and  south,  in  the 
very  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  and  border  on  Iowa  and 
Dakota.  They  have  a  width  of  a  little  more  than  three  government 
towns,  and  each  a  length  of  four. 
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Xatural  Drainage. 

The  drainage  is  toward  the  south  and  southwest,  and  finally 
enters  the  Missouri  river  near  Sioux  City,  in  Iowa,  being  the  only 
water  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  that  takes  that  route  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  main  stream  is  Rock  river,  which  flows  almost 
due  south,  receiving  several  tributaries  from  the  east,  but  none  that 
are  important  from  the  west.  Other  streams  rise  west  of  Rock  river, 
having  their  headwaters  near  that  stream,  but  flow  westward,  leaving 
the  State,  and  finally  reaching  Big  Sioux  river.  These  latter  are 
the  Flandrau,  Pipestone,  Splitrock  and  Beaver  creeks. 

These  streams  are  all  small,  and  in  the  summer  time  some  are 
rather  valleys  where  gathers  a  little  water,  than  living  streams. 
They  furnish  no  water- powers  that  have  been  improved,  as  yet, 
though  without  doubt,  some  parts  of  Rock  river  would  furnish 
sufficient  fall  for  milling  by  a  little  artificial  aid. 

Surface  Features, 

These  are  emphatically  prairie  counties,  and  are  nearly  level  over 
large  tracts.  They  are  undulating  in  their  eastern  portions,  due  to 
the  existence  of  more  numerous  streams  whose  valleys  lie  rather 
deeply  below  the  general  level.  Along  the  valley  of  Rock  river  and 
its  tributaries  is  the  greatest  diversity  seen  in  these  counties,  and 
this  is  mainly  confined  to  Rock  county,  though  the  high  peninsula 
between  Rock  river  and  Chanaranbie  creek  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Pipestone  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  horizon  for  many  miles. 

Rock  river  valley  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The 
immediate  banks  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  the  water,  and  are 
composed  of  gravel,  which  is  sometimes  coarse,  and  is  very  largely 
made  up  of  limestone.  The  outer  banks  are  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  feet  higher,  and  on  the  eastern  side  are  more  stony  with  foreign 
boulders  than  on  the  west,  a  circumstance,  however,  which  may  be 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  prevailing  western  winds,  which  would 
uncover  and  keep  bare  the  coarser  materials  of  the  surface  by  blow- 
ing away  the  sand  and  clay  during  the  dry  and  windy  months  of 
the  year,  while  the  bluffs  on  the  west  side  would  not  only  not  receive 
such  winds,  but  would  serve  to  collect  all  particles  flying  toward- 
the  east  from  the  prairie  above.   • 

The  range  of  high  rocky  land  running  northwest  from  Mound, 
near  Lu  Verne,  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  horizon  from  the  north 
and  east,  and  looks  like  the  Coteau  from  Marshall.  The  highest 
point  is  where  it  breaks  off  squarely  to  the  valley  of  Rock  river,  and 
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is  distinctively  known  as  "  The  Mound/'  There  is  no  rock  south 
or  east  of  that,  except  occasional  boulders^  which  are  common  along 
the  drift  blufife  of  Eanaranza  creek. 

The  country  northeast  from  Lu  Verne,  along  the  Champepedan 
creek,  and  toward  the  "  Lost  Timber''  (Sec.  2.  T.  105,  R.  43  W.)  is 
in  general,  a  fine  undulating  prairie,  the  subsoil  being  a  yellowish, 
gravelly  and  stony  clay,  with  rarely  a  visible  boulder. 

The  bluflFs  of  Chanaranbie  creek  and  Rock  river,  in  Pipestone 
county,  are  abrupt  and  from  75  to  100  feet  high,  composed  of  drift. 
There  are  here  a  great  many  short,  sharp  ravines,  branching  from 
these  valleys,  cut  deeply,  like  the  ravines  in  the  bad  lands  of  Mon- 
tana.    The  flat  bottom  lands  support  a  heavy  growth  of  grass. 

Beaver  creek  valley  is  broad,  with  changing  rolling  blufis,  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  with  no  terraces.  The  low  land  is  cultivable,  but 
little  water  being  in  the  valley.  The  upland  is  also  undulating  or 
rolling,  a  prairie,  with  no  shrubs  nor  trees,  nor  stones.  The  soil  is 
the  loam,  which  becomes  more  and  more  like  the  loess  loam  of  the 
Missouri,  toward  the  south,  while  toward  the  north  it  is  more  grav- 
elly and  stony.  Along  Beaver  creek  the  stones  are  very  scarce,  but 
they  do  occur  along  the  brows  of  knolls,  and  are  struck  in  digging 
wells,  even  in  this  loam. 

Pipestone  county  is  more  uniformly  a  smooth  prairie  than  Rock, 
and  is  marked  by  long  ridges  or  swells,  corresponding  to  the  low 
water-sheds  running  north  and  south.  The  subsoil  of  this  county 
is  neafly  everywhere  a  gravelly  or  stony  clay,  but  becomes  finer 
toward  the  surface,  and  in  the  soil  it  is  rare  to  see  a  northern  boulder. 

There  are  but  few  settlers  in  Pipestone  county,  and  Rock  county 
has  but  lately  been  occupied.  Pipestone  city  is  a  "  paper  town  " 
and  has  thr6e  houses,  one  of  which  is  occupied  and  accommodates 
the  only  post-office  in  the  county  ;  but  it  is  on  the  line  of  the  prob- 
able extension  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  railroad.  Land  in  both 
counties  is  rapidly  being  taken  both  by  settlement  and  purch^^.'^ei 
the  new  settlers  being  generally  farmers  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Minnesota  or  from  further  east. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE. 

The  only  known  bedded  rock  in  these  counties  is  a  red  quartzyte, 
probably  the  equivalent  of  the  New  York  Potsdwn  Sandstone^  but 
which  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  of  the  Iowa  survey,  has  designated  the  Sioux 
Quartzyte^  as  it  is  seen  to  outcrop  in  the  extreme  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  Iowa.  Of  this  the  largest  exposures  are  in  Rock  county,  but 
the  best  known  is  at  the  famous  "  Pipstone  Quarry,"  near  the  cen- 
ter of  Pipestone  county. 
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As  this  locality  has  become  somewhat  famous  on  account  of  the 
extensive  use  made  of  the  red  pipestone  bj  the  Indians,  and  the 
difference  of  opinion  expressed  by  scientists  as  to  its  origin  and  age, 
the  following  resume  will  be  of  interest : 

The  first  written  account  of  the  quarry  was  by  George  Catlin, 
found  in  the  38th  volume  of  the  First  Series  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  Arts,  p.  138,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson,  to  whom  he  also  sent  a  sample  of  the  pipestone  for  analysis. 
The  journey  was  made  on  horseback  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
in  the  summer  of  1836,  in  company  with  '"  a  young  gentleman  from 
England,  of  fine  taste  and  education,'^  and  a  single  Indian  guide. 
Mr.  Catlin  describes  the  quarry  as  "  on  the  very  top  "  of  the  Coteaa 
des  Prairies  which  rises  above  the  country  about  it  with  graceful 
and  almost  imperceptible  swells.  The  quartzyte  he  regards  "  a  sec- 
ondary or  sedimentary  deposit,"  but  no  further  defines  its  supposed 
age. 

Jean  N.  Nicollet  visited  the  quarry  in  July  1838,  as  is  plainlj 
shown  bv  his  own  name  and  date  for  that  year,  together  with  the 
initials  of  his  companions,  boldly  and  artistically  cut  on  the 
quartzyte,  at  the  top  of  the  ledge,  near  the  *' Leaping  Rock,"  and  a. 
little  north  of  where  the  creek  passes  over  the  brow  of  the  escarp- 
ment. His  "  Report,  intended  to  illustrate  a  Map  of  the  Hydro- 
graphical  Basin  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  river,"  is  "  Document  237,'^ 
of  the  second  session  of  the  26th  Congress,  ordered  printed  Feb,^ 
1841.  He  gives  no  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  rock,  but  quotes  Dr. 
Jackson's  analysis  of  the  pipestone,  or  CatUnite^  as  it  was  named  hy 
Jackson.  ^'  As  a  mineralogical  species  it  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows :  compact ;  structure  slaty  ;  receiving  a  dull  polish  ;  having  & 
red  streak  ;  color  blood  red,  with  dots  of  a  fainter  shade  of  the  same 
color  ;  fracture  rough  :  sectile  ;  feel  somewhat  greasy  ;  hardness 
not  yielding  to  the  nail ;  not  scratched  by  selenite,  but  easily  by 
calcreous  spar  ;  specific  gravity  2.90.  The  acids  have  no  actioa 
upon  it ;  before  the  blowpipe  it  is  infusible  per  Si\  but  with  borax 
gives  a  green  glass,"  While  Prof.  Jackson  assimilates  it  to  agal-- 
mafolite  {pinite  of  Dana)  Nicollet  regarded  it  as  differing  very  ma- 
terially Trom  it  in  general  aspect,  its  conduct  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  its  total  insolubility  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Prof.  James  Hall,  next  in  chronological  order,  read  a  paper  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  June,  1866,  in  which,  among^ 
notes  on  the  geology  of  some  of  the  western  portions  of  Minnesota^ 
he  classes  the  red  quartzite  as  Huronian.  He  imagines  the  Coteaa 
des  Prairies  caused  by  a  vast  synclinal  in  the  rocks  of  this  age.  He 
did  not  see  the  pipestone  quarry  itself,  having  only  gone  to  Lake 
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Shetek,  where  he  describes  a  wall  of  rock  which  he  thiuks  the  same 
in  age.  His  examiaatious  were  made  in  1865.  His  is  the  first 
attempt  to  fix  the  age  of  this  rock. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  visited  and  examined  the  locality  in  October, 
1866,  and  his  account  is  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts  for  January,  1867.  After  examining  rock  of  the  same  kind  on 
the  James  and  Vermilion  rivers,  in  Dakota,  aud  at  Sioux  Palls,  on 
the  Big  Sioux  river,  he  gives  an  interesting  detailed  description  of 
the  quarry,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  quartzyte  is  supra- 
carboniferous,  Triassic  perhaps,  or  an  extension  downward  of  Cre- 
taceous No.  1. 

Dr.  C.  A.  White  has  given  a  description  of  a  "  Trip  to  the  Great 
Red  Pipestone  Quarry,"  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  1868-9,  but 
he  does  not  there  state  anything  concerning  the  age  of  these  rocks, 
though  elsewhere,  he  has  ranked  them  as  pre-Silurian,  and  named 
the  formation  the  "  Sioux  Quartzyte."  (Geology  of  Iowa,  1870). 

The  reader  is  further  referred  to  the  first  and  second  Annual  Re- 
ports for  reasons  for  believing  this  formation  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  New  York. 

The  known  area  of  this  rock  in  Rock  and  Pipestone  counties  is 
approximately  marked  out  on  the  accompanying  map,  but  there  is 
much  probability  of  its  being  much  greater,  and  perhaps  to  include 
the  greater  portion  of  both  counties.  The  Cretaceous  formation, 
no  doubt,  also  occurs  in  the  northern  part  of  Pipestone  county,  and 
overlies  unconformably  the  quartzyte  in 'other  places,  but  it  has  not 
been  seen.  Dr.  Hayden  has  mentioned  such  facts  in  his  account  of 
the  geology  of  southwestern  Dakota,  occurring  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  Firesteel  creek,  on  the  James  river. 

At  the  Red  Pipestone  quarry  there  is  a  ledge  of  rock  which  runs 
north  and  south  nearly  three  miles.  This  ledge  of  rock  consists  of 
layers  of  red  quartzyte  that  have  a  dip  of  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees 
toward  the  east,  so  that  the  rock  soon  disappears  under  the  prairie 
in  that  direction,  but  presents  a  nearly  perpendicular  escarpment 
toward  the  west,  formed  by  the  broken  off  heavy  layers  of  the  rock  ; 
though  its  greatest  hight,  which  is  not  more  than  25  feet,  is  a  little 
north  of  the  present  pipestone  quarry.  It  also  gradually  clisappears 
under  the  prairie  both  toward  the  north  and  toward  the  south,  the 
lower  ground  on  the  west  of  the  escarpment  slowly  rising,  in  those 
directions  like  the  sides  of  a  basin,  and  coalescing  with  that  on  the 
east  of  the  ledge.  A  small  stream,  dry  some  parts  of  the  year, 
known  as  Pipestone  creek  works  northwestwardly  and  passes  over 
the  ledge  from  the  upper  prairie  to  the  lower  with  a  perpendicular 
fall  of  about  18  feet.     In  the  vicinity  of  this  fall,  and  also  at  one  or 
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two  places  further  south,  are  dwarfed  bur-oaks  and  shrubs,  but  the 
country  in  all  directions  for  many  miles  is  a  prairie  which  has  a 
great  monotony  of  surface.  It  is  not  on  the  top  of  the  Coteau  de 
Prairie,  as  supposed  by  Catlin,  that  range  of  hills  being  25  or  30 
miles  further  northeast.  Mr.  Catlin  seems  to  have  correctly  de- 
scribed the  eastern  ascent  of  the  Coteau  as  rising  with  almost  im- 
perceptible swells  above  the  prairies  further  east,  but  failed  to  ob- 
serve when  he  passed  down  the  western  slopes,  that  the  real  Coteau 
dies  out  still  more  insensibly  into  the  prairies  on  the  western  side. 
The  Coteau  passes  nearly  through  the  middle  of  Lyon  county,  the 
northeastern  quarter  of  Murray,  the  southw^estern  part  of  Cotton- 
wood, and  leaves  the  state  along  the  western  side  of  the  DesMoines 
river,  in  Jackson  county,  gradually  becoming  less  noticeable.  It 
is  characterized  by  numerous  lakes  and  gravelly  drift  liills.  It  is  a 
vast  glacial  moraine,  comparable  to  the  ridges  in  northwestern  Ohio, 
and  the  "  Kettle  Range ''  in  Wisconsin,  but  is  the  most  remarkable, 
as  it  is  the  most  extended,  glacial  moraine  known  in  the  United 
States  if  not  in  the  entire  world.  It  runs  along  the  east  and  north 
side  of  the  Missouri  river  till  it  passes  out  of  the  United  States  into 
British  America. 

The  little  stream  which  crosses  the  rock  at  the  pipestone  quarry 
widens  out  into  a  lake  just  before  passing  the  ledge,  making  Pipe- 
stone lake,  and  again  after  passing  it,  it  forms  Crooked,  Duck  and 
Whitehead  lakes  in  the  same  wav.  In  these  lakes  water  stands 
constantly.  '  ' 

The  rock  itself  in  general  is  exceedingly  hard,  in  heavy  layers  of 
one  foot,  or  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  is  separated  by  jointage  planes 
into  huge  blocks  of  angular  shapes  that  lie  often  somewhat  displaced 
or  even  thrown  over  entirely  by  the  action  of  the  frost  through 
many  winters.  Thus,  there  is  a  rough  talus  along  the  foot  of  the 
escarpment  where  grow  a  few  bushes  and  small  oaks,  protected  from 
the  prairie  fires  by  surrounding  masses  of  fallen  quartzyte.  The 
rock  is  sometimes  pinkish  and  massive  ;  when  blood-red  it  is  more 
apt  to  l^e  thin-bedded. 

The  real  ''  pipestone  quarry  "  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
west  of  tHis  ledge  and  in  the  low  land  of  the  lower  prairie.  Earlier 
diggings  seem  to  have  been  opened  in  the  superficial  outcroping  of 
the  pipestone  layer,  and  to  have  followed  along  its  strike  north  and 
south  nearly  a  mile,  without  penetrating  very  deeply  into  the  rock. 
The  layer  which  furnishes  the  pipestone  is  about  18  inches  thick, 
and  is  embraced  between  heavy  layers  of  the  same  rock  as  the  ledge 
already  described,  and  they  all  dip  together  toward  the  east,  and  of 
coui'se  run  under  the  main  escarpment.     The  present  quarrying  is 
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a  little  east  of  the  line  of  old  diggings,  but  follows  along  the  strike 
of  the  formation  the  same  as  the  other,  the  only  difference  being  in 
having  greater  depth  (the  pipestone  layer  is  about  6  feet  under  the 
ground  here)  and  in  the  difficulties  encountered  in  removing  about 
five  feet  of  very  firm,  pinkish  quartzyte  in  heavy  beds. 

The  Catlinite  itself  is  a  fine  clay  varying  in  color  from  blood-red  to 
pale  red,  or  pinkish,  or  even  to  a  pale  yellowish  red.  '  The  lighter 
colors  fade  into  the  darkei,  but  sometimes  the  light  appears  in  the 
red  as  round  spots,  on  a  polished  surface,  but  the  red  is  not  thus 
distributed  through  the  lighter  shades.  It  has,  of  course,  suffered 
all  the  metamorphic  influences  that  the  quartzyte  itself  has,  but  it 
has  not  lout  its  distinctly  bedded  structure,  which  may  be  seen  when 
examined  microscopically  in  polished  thin  sections.  Indeed  it  seems 
to  have  a  laminated  structure  ;  and  the  different  shades  of  color 
appear  sometimes  to  be  due  to  openings  and  fissures  produced  in  the 
red  clay  and  becoming  filled  with  sediment  of  a  lighter  color.  It  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  little  grains  of  quartz  having  an  abundant  cement 
of  red  ferric  oxide,  the  alumina  present  (as  indicated  by  chemical 
analyses)  being  mixed  rather  vrith  the  latter  than  combined  with 
the  former. 

Prof.  Peckham,  who  has  analyzed  for  the  survey  samples  of  the 
red  and  of  the  pale  red  pipestone,  makes  the  following  report : 

Frof.  N,  H,  Winchell :      - 

My  Dbar  Sir — I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  the  following  analyses  of  serial 
numbers  52  and  53  : 

No.  52— Pah  CatJimie. 


» 


Silicic  oxide SiOa 58. 25 percent. 

Aluminum  oxide Ala  O3 35.90        " 

Water H2O 6.48 

Total 100.63 

The  aluminum  oxide  is  a  trifle  too  high  and  contained  a  trace  of  iron  (Fe203.) 
This  specimen  did  not  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  either  lime  or  magnesia. 

No.  53— Red  Catlinite. 

Silicic  oxide SiOa 57. 43 percent. 

Aluminum  oxide AlaOs 25.94        '* 

Ferricoxide FeaOs 8.70 

Water H2O ; 7.44 

Total 99.51 
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This  specimen  contained  m  addition  a  trace  of  lx)th  lime  and  magnesia. 

A  comparison  of  these  results  with  those  given  in  Dana's  Mineralogy,  ed.  1870 
confirms  the  statement  there  made  that  Catlinite  is  a  rock  and  not  a  mineral. 
The  substance  appears  to  be  an  indurated  or  partially  metamorphosed  clay  con- 
tainmg  a  variable  amount  of  ferric  oxide  and  water. 

An  analysis  by  the  late  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  (Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  I.  xxxv.,  388) 
gives  the  following  in  100  grains  : 

Water 8.40 

SiHca 48.20 

Alumina 28.20 

Magnesia 6.00 

Per-ox.  iron 5.00 

Ox.  Manganese 60 

Carb.  hme 2.60 

Loss  (probably  magnesia) 1 .00 

Total.'. 100.00 

These  results  indicate  a  considerable  amount  of  earthy  carbonates  and  when 
compared  with  those  given  above  show  that  the  rock  is  quite  variable  in  com- 
position. Neither  of  the  specimens  analyzed  by  myself  was  of  the  spotted  or 
mottled  variety,  which  may  account  for  the  presence  of  the  earthy  cai'bonates  in 
the  analysis  by  Dr.  Jackson. 

The  red  variety  was  found  to  be  much  more  difficult  to  decompose  by  fusion 
with  alkaline  carbonates  than  the  average  silicates.  It  was  found  necessary  not 
only  to  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder  but  to  prolong  the  fusion  to  from  eight 
to  ten  hours  to  insure  complete  decomposition. 

Respectfiilly  submitted, 

S.  F.  PECKHAM, 

MiNNEAroLi8,  Minn.,  May  20,  1878.  State  Chemist, 

Southward  from  the  region  of  the  Pipestone  quarry  the  land 
continues  high,  and  in  some  instances  there  are  ridges,  or  long 
knolls,  of  drift,  that  are  btoad  and  evenly  rounded  over  bj'  a  thin 
loam.  The  first  exposure  of  the  rock,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road  to 
Lu  Verne,  is  on  Sec.  13,  T.  105,  R.  46,  along  the  south  side  of  the 
valley  that  crosses  westwardly  near  the  ci^iitre  of  the  section.  It 
extends  about  a  mile  east  and  west.  It  here  is  seen  to  form  an  un- 
dulating floor  on  which  the  loam  is  thinly  spread.  It  is  hard,  mas- 
sive, pinkish-colored  and  superficially  vitrified,  in  some  places  also 
showing  two  directions  of  srlacial  striae,  one  being  by  compass 
nearly  N.  and  S.  and  the  other  S.  52  deg.  E. 

The  same  line  of  rocky  outcrop  extends  westwardly  to  the  Split- 
rock  creek,  and  along  that  creek  and  its  eastern  tributaries  as  far  as  it 
continues  in  the  State.  It  seems  to  have  a  changeable  dip,  but  no- 
where presents  perpendicular  blufl«. 
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Two  and  a  half  miles  further  south  on  N.  E.  i  Sec.  36,  is  another 
exposure  of  the  same  rock,  along  a  similar  shallow  ravine  making 
westward — and  again  about  half  a  mile  further  south  on  the  high 
prairie. 

At  a  point  about  ten  miles  north  of  Lu  Verne  this  rock  becomes 
frequently  exposed  both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  and  contin- 
ues so  to  the  Moand,  near  Lu  Verne,  when  it  suddenly  breaks  off 
along  the  west  side  of  Rock  river,  and  is  not  known  to  the  south  of 
that  place.  Throughout  this  distance  it  forms  a  high  plateau  three 
or  four  miles  wide  and  about  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  prairies, 
east  or  west,  but  the  surface,  though  frequently  rocky,  is  not  rough. 
It  is  undulating  ;  and  the  plateau  sinks  gradually  down  tothe  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  on  either  side.  This  plateau  terminates 
abruptly  in  a  rocky  and  precipitous  bluff  facing  southeastward, 
three  miles  north  of  Lu  Verne  in  what  is  known  as  ''The  Mound." 
There  is  a  very  large  rocky  outcrop  in  Sees.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  T.  103 
N.,  R.  45  W.  There  are  less  frequent  exposures  in  Gregory  town- 
ship, and  the  town  next  west.  The  Splitrock  creek  which  crosses 
the  northwest  corner  of  Rock  county  has  frequent  expa^'ures  both 
in  Rock  and  Pipestone ;  but  in  Pipestone  the  rock  range  veers 
toward  the  east,  into  the  centre  of  T.  104.  R.  46  W.,  and  disappears 
till  reaching  the  region  of  the  Pipestone  quarry.  In  the  N.  W. 
part  of  Mound  township  the  rock  dips  N.  W.  with  a  thrown,  or 
twist,  which,  by  slightly  changing  it,  brings  it  soon  below  the  sur- 
face. Indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  succession  of  ridges  or  swells, 
with  changeable  dip,  though  the  most  observable  is  to  the  north- 
west, about  10  degrees.  These  ridges  are  not  covered  with  gravel 
or  sand  like  similar  ridges  already  mentioned  east  of  the  Coteau, 
under  the  operation  of  glacial  forces,  (ice  and  water)  but  while  they 
occupy  the  grand  divide  of  the  county,  they  are  nearly  ])are,  on 
their  tops  and  along  their  slopes,  or  are  thinly  covered  with  a  grav- 
elly loess  loam,  while  the  drift,  even  the  stony  clay  that  has  been 
largely  attributed  to  ice,  occupies  the  vallej^s  between  to  the  thick- 
ness of  at  least  30  or  40  feet.  On  the  top  of  some  of  these  ridges, 
apparently  near  the  top  of  this  formation,  the  rock  is  conglomeritic. 
This  occurs  in  large  superficial  areas,  planed  and  smoothed  dcnvn 
(rarely  glaciated)  and  the  colors  of  the  pebbles,  usually  not  larger 
than  beans,  give  these  spots  a  blotched  and  variegated  mottling. 
The  pebbles  are  mainly  white,  but  some  are  jaspei-red  and  some 
purple. 

All  over  these  ridges,  which  vary  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three 
or  four  miles  in  length,  and  are  for  the  most  part  thinly  covered 
with  soil  and  turf,  there  are  little  nests  of  large  blocks  of  quarzyte 
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piled  no  together  that  they  seem  to  hare  been  thrust  ap  from  below 
by  ftome  force.  The  edges  of  these  blocks  are  squarely  broken  ofl^ 
and  slope  toward  each  other,  /.  e,,  toward  the  centre  of  the  pile, 
while  the  blocks  themselves  lie  so  that  their  upper  surfaces  slope  in 
all  directions  away  from  the  center.  Similar  upheaved  spots 
occur  on  the  red  quartzyte  outcrop  near  New  Ulm.  and  were  de- 
scribed in  the  report  for  1873.  They  were  then  attributed  hypo- 
thetically  to  recent  igneous  forces.  These  upheaved  spots  vary 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  or  perhaps  more.  They  may 
have  been  caused  by  ice,  i.  e.,  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  with 
the  change  of  seasons,  aided  by  the  force  of  vegetation  and  a  little 
soil  gradually  getting  into  the  openings. 

At  ^*The  Mound,"  where  this  high  land  terminates  abruptly, 
and  face«  the  valley'  of  Rock  river,  the  elevation  is  about  175 
feet  above  the  river.  The  perpendicular  bluff  of  rock  is  from 
40  to  60  feet  in  its  highest  part ;  but  owing  to  a  dip  of  about 
20  degrees  from  the  horizon,  nearly  west,  or  partly  northwest, 
and  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  upper  layers  causing  a  gradual 
slope  frouj  the  brow  of  the  hill  backward  through  several  rods, 
the  actual  thickness  of  beds  visible  may  be  150  feet.  The  rock 
here  also  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  a  reddish  or  pink,  heavy- 
bedded,  quartzyte.  If  wrought  there  might  be  some  softer  and 
thinner  layers  discovered  in  the  angles  of  the  talus,  but  the  re- 
fractory nature  of  the  great  mass  of  it  will  cause  it  to  be  used  but 
sparsely  for  building.  The  main  bluff  curves  westwardly  at  both 
ends,  and  by  reason  of  the  dip  and  ravines  that  enter  the  valley 
from  the  west,  its  exposed  layers  gradually  disappear  under  the  soil 
in  that  direction,  and  the  rock  is  lost  in  the  prairie. 

Near  the  base  of  the  bluff  of  perpendicular  rock,  on  a  slope 
which  descends  to  the  river,  once  probably  covered  by  the  water  of 
the  river,  on  some  of  the  lowest  beds,  the  rock  has  the  general 
shape  of  glaciation,  but  there  are  no  striae,  the  surface  showing 
rather  the  action  of  water.  On  the  top  of  the  bluff  are  glacial 
strife  running  S.  20  deg.  W.  by  compass.  .  Ten  railed  northwest  of 
Lu  Verne  such  marks  run  N.  and  S. 

The  Drift. 

I 

The  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  drift  of  these 
counties  is  a  gradual  transition,  from  north  to  south,  from  drift  clay, 
with  stones  and  boulders  to  loam  clay  that  has  all  the  characters  of 
the  well-known  loess-loam  of  the  Missouri  valley.  The  northern 
part  of  Pipestone  county  lies  not  far  from  the  Coteau  du  Prairie, 
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which  is  a  vast  glacial  noraine  of  drift  materials,  and  is  even  affected 
somewhat  in  its  contour  by  the  westward  decline  of  the  Coteau  to  the 
prairie  level.  It  is  as  characteristically  a  hardpan  clay — the  main 
mass  of  the  drift,  in  this  part  of  Pipestone  county — as  in  any  part 
of  Minnesota.  In  traveling  sou tR ward  there  is  a  gradual  superficial 
change  in  all  its  characters.  This  change  pervades  at  first  but  a 
small  thickness  of  the  deposit  but  by  degrees  involves  the  drift  to 
the  depth  of  20  feet.  At  first  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  visible  boulders  ;  then  a  smoothness  in  the  creek  bluffs  ;  then  a 
gravelly  clay  on  the  surface,  fine  and  close  ;  then  a  closeness  in  the 
prairie  soil ;  then,  in  digging  wells  a  few  limy  concretions  are  seen 
mingled  with  small  gravelstones,  and  at  last  a  fine,  crumbling  loam 
clay  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  loess  loam,  which  extends 
to  Sioux  City  in  Iowa,  and  there  is  known  as  the  loess-loam  of  the 
Missouri  valley  and  has  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.  Wells 
dug  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Rock  county  demonstrate  also  a 
mxi\\dx  perpendicular  transition  from  loam  to  drift  clay^  the  former 
being  true  loess-loam  and  the  latter  true  hardpan,  or  boulder  clay. 
This  appears  like  rank  heterodoxy,  but  jt  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion 
nor  theory.  It  is  the  result  of  actual  observation.  The  writer  was 
as  much  surprised  to  find  it  as  others  will  be  to  read  it,  and  it 
appears  almost  inexplicable.  The  writer  had  abundant  and  fa  ."or- 
able  opportunity  for  observing  this  change  in  the  grades  and  cuts 
of  the  new  railroad  from  Lu  Verne  to  the  State  line,  and  verified  it 
in  wells  dug,  and  being  dug,  in  that  part  of  the  county.  In  some 
places  the  loam  passes  below  into  a  quicksand. 

Wa  have  here  then  a  series  of  changes  by  which,  between  the 
Coteau  and  Sioux  City  the  loess-loam  is  produced  from  the  drift 
hardpan,  by  the  slow  withdrawal  of  the  stones  and  gravel,  and  the 
gradual  predominance  of  water-action  over  ice-action,  the  Coteau 
being  the  limit  of  unmodified  ice-action  involving  the  whole  drift 
sheet.  It  is  not  impossible  that  ice,  in  a  broad  sheet,  underlay  the 
surface,  embracing  the  now  underlying  hardpan,  while  superficial 
waters  disturbed  and  modified  the  surface  of  the  drift  for  some  dis- 
tance south  of  the  Coteau.  Thus  it  seems  that,  by  the  agency  of 
water  very  largely,  a  considerable  tract  of  country  was  covered  by  drift 
which  differs  at  first  but  slightly  from  the  true  hardpan,  but  at 
points  more  removed  from  the  field  of  glacial  action,  becomes  more 
and  more  clearly  a  water-deposit.  This  change  could  be  observed 
only  in  a  broad,  level  tract  like  southwestern  Minnesota.  This 
southward  conversion  of  the  stony  and  gravelly  clay  into  the  loess- 
loam  must  have  been  the  result  of  copious  drainage  and  wash  from 
the  northern  drift,  but  a  wash  that  seems  to  have  been  so  gradual^ 
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.and  yet  so  profound  in  its  effect,  as  to  have  embraced  at  once  a  great 
thickness  of  the  drift  materials,  causing  them  to  flow  more  like  a 
pasty  mui  at  first,  than  water,  but  finally  becoming  simply  a  muddy 
water.  This  process  is  perhaps  \jhat  covered  the  extensive  buried 
soils  and  vegetable  remains  in  Fillmore  and  Mower  counties,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  last  ice-period,  without  wholly  disnipting  them, 
and  perhaps  will  account  for  the  same  phenomenon  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  It  seems  evident  that  the  vast  moraines  of  the  northwest, 
where,  in  similar  topography,  the  changes  witnessed  in  the  drift 
must  be  due  to  changed  climatic  conditions,  mark  great  epochs  in 
the  historj'  of  the  ice-age.  There  are  two  such  that  cross  Minnesota, 
the  older  being  the  Coteau,  and  the  younger  the  Leaf  Hills.  Cor- 
responding to  the  latter  the  Kettle  Range  in  Wisconsin  seems  a 
parallel  phenomenon.    [See  also  the  report  on  Ramsey  county.] 

There  is  evidence  of  glacier-action,  or  what  has  l)een  recognized 
as  evidence  of  glacier-action,  in  Rock  county  south  of  the  Coteau. 
The  quartzyte  is  polished,  striated,  and  sculptured  superficially  on 
the  tops  of  the  ridges  in  the  central  part  of  the  county  as  only 
glacier-ice  is  known  to  do.  At  the  Pipestone  iquarry,  (near  "  The 
Three  Maidens '')  such  marks  run  22  deg.  W.  of  S.  by  compass.  On 
the  strike  of  the  ledge  at  the  same  place  they  ran  S.  10  deg.  E. 
varying  to  20  deg.  W.  of  S.  On  Sec.  13,  T.  105,  R.  46  W.  they  run 
in  two  directions,  one  direction  being  nearly  N.  and  S.  and  the 
other  S.  52  deg.  E.  within  the  valley  of  a  little  stream.  On  the 
rock  near  the  top  of  the  southern  side  of  this  valley,  which  is  a 
slight,  shallow  depression,  glacial  marks  runs  S.  22  deg.  W.  This 
is  but  a  few  rods  from  the  last  observation  above.  At  another  point, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Lu  Yerne,  glacial  marks  were  observed 
running  nearly  N.  and  S.  On  the  rock  at  *'The  Mound"  they  run 
S.  20  deg.  W.  b}^  compass.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  in  so 
level  and  open  a  country,  and  on  the  same  rocks,  without  apparent 
cause,  the  glacier  which  must  have  been  hundreds  of  miles  wide,  if 
it  existed  here  at  all,  could  have  taken  so  diverse  directions  in  so 
short  distances.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  this  marking 
was  done  by  a  force  that  exerted  a  great  pressure  at  the  same  time 
that  the  marks  were  made.  This  pressure  is  evinced  not  only  in 
the  marking  itself,  which  is  on  the  hardest  formation  found  in  the 
State,  but  in  the  innumerable  checks  and  flaws  that  cover  the  surface 
where  this  rasping  has  taken  place,  and  yet  leave  it  in  the  main  a 
smoothed  and  rounded  or  sfossed  surface.  These  checks  run  curvingly 
downward  at  varying  angles  with  the  surface,  and  to  all  deptlLS  less 
than  an  inch,  but  usually  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and 
indicate  perhaps  an  incipient  crushing  to  the  depth  of  at  least  an 
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inch.  They  show  in  what  manner  the  rasping  reduced  the  original 
projecting  knobs.  Where  the  natural  seams  or  planes  of  jointage 
cross  the  rock,  these  little  checks  are  larger,  causing  the  quartzyte  to 
chip  off  sooner  and  deeper  with  a  curving  and  choncoidal  iracture. 
This  prevailing  direction  is  transverse  to  the  crushing  force,  so  that 
the  rock,  along  some  grooves,  has  a  short  conehoidally  laminated 
atructure  transverse  to  the  grooves,  i>enetrating  it  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch,  exhibited  now  in  a  series  of  little  curving 
furrows  where  the  laminfe  broke  off  successively,  the  concavities  of 
the  lamiaie  being  toward  the  north. 


striated  red  iiunrlzjte  In  Itock  county. 

This  marking  is  represented  in  Fig,  10,  but  the  figure  does  not 
show  a  great  many  fine  checks  with  which  the  surface  of  the  rock 
is  nearly  covered,  but  it  shows  correctly  the  prevailing  direction  of 
the  curvature,  and  its  relation  to  the  moving  force.  This  manner 
of  glaciated  marking  is  visible  on  Sec.  13.  T.  105,  R.  46.  and  also  on 
"The  Mound,"  near  Lu  Verne.  It  can  be  compared  to  a  cross- 
grained  planed  board,  where  the  plane  ha^  been  driven  against  the 
grain,  except  that  the  cut  edges  are  curved  so  as  to  present  their 
concavity  toward  the  cutting  or  planing  force. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  are  but  few  lx>ulder»in 
Rock  county.  They  are  generally  confined  to  the  creek  blufts  and 
valleys.'  Even  on  tlie  plateau  causetl  \>y  the  red  quartzyte  running 
from  near  Lu  Verne  northwestward  they  are  not  seen,  or  are  so  rare  as 
to  be  noteworthy.  This  is  an  anomaly.  In  ice-covered  regions,  i.  f, 
in  regions  known  to  have  Ijeen  l,^st  passed  over  by  the  ice  of  the 
drift  epoch,  there  would  be  no  place  where  foreign  boulders  would 
be  found  more  thickly  than  on  such  rocky  elevations. 

In  traveling  over  the  plateau  of  quartzyte,  about  on  Sec.  16, 
Mound,  one  large  solitary  granite  boulder  may  lie  met  with.  It 
lies  directly  on  the  quartzyte.  It  is  rough  and  granulated,  and  there 
is  a  circular  excavation  or  concavity  in  the  soil  in  which  it  lies.  It 
is  about  ten  feet  long  and  five  feet  high,  and  has  a  groove  horizon- 
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tally  circumscribing  it  about  a  foot  in  width  and  three  or  four 
inches  deep.  Taken  altogether  it  immediately  reminds  the  be- 
holder, not  less  by  its  general  shape  than  by  this  groove,  of  the 
stone  hammers  sometimes  found.  Its  size  precludes  its  being  one, 
but  its  shape  is  very  like  them.  The  groove  may  have  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  ice  and  water  on  its  sides,  as  it  has  the  appearance 
of  lying  in  ordinary  seasons  in  a  little  lake  of  water,  which  at  the 
time  of  this  examination  was  entirely  dried  up.  Tnis  boulder,  like 
the  'Three  Maidens,"  at  the  Pipestone  quarry,  mu^t  be  referred  to 
the  date  of  the  boulder  clay,  and  in  that  case  it  was  not  disturbed 
by,  but  probably  witnessed,  the  spreading  the  loam  which  came 
later. 

The  'Three  Maidens,"  and  the  three  others,  (smallejr)  that  make  up 
the  cluster  of  six  granite  boulders  lying  just  outside  the  Indian  Reser- 
vation at  the  Pipestone  quarry,  also  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  red 
quartzyte  about  60  rods  southeast  of  the  quarry  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  long  ledge  or  escarpment  that  passes  north  and  south.  They 
evidently  once  constituted  one  immense  boulder  and  have  become 
six  from  the  falling  apart,  under  the  influence  of  frost,  of  the  gran-» 
ite  along  its  natural  seams  or  joints.  "iSuch  a  separation  of  large 
boulders  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  prairies  in  Minnesota  under  cir- 
cumstances which  demonstrate  their  former  entirety. 

On  the  surface  of  the  glaciated  quartzyte  about  these  boulders^ 
which  is  kept  clean  by  the  rebound  of  the  winds,  are  a  great  many 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  were  made  by  pecking  out  the 
rock  with  some  sharp-pointed  instrument.  They  are  of  different 
sizes  and  dates,  the  latter  being  evinced  by  their  manner  of  crossing 
and  interfering,  also  by  a  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
used.  They  generally  represent  some  animal,  such  as  the  turtle, 
wolf,  bear,  badger,  buffalo,  elk,  and  the  human  form.  The  "crane's- 
foc^*'  is  the  most  common.  They  are  very  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented on  Plates  XI  and  XII  of  Vol.  II,  of  the  "Bulletins  of  the 
U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Sur.  of  the  Territories,"  accompanying  the 
article  of  W.  H.  Holmes  on  Ancient  Ruins  in  Southwest  Colorado. 
The  Indians  regard  the  'Three  Maidens,"  represented  by  the  three 
larger  boulders,  as  the  maids  from  whom  the  tribes  sprung  after 
the  destructive  anger  of  the  Manitou  had  slain  the  people.  It 
would  seem  as  if  any  warrior  or  hunter  who  had  been  fortunate  in 
the  chase  and  happened  to  pass  here,  left  his  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  Great  Spirit  in  a  rude  representation  of  his  game,  and  perhaps 
a  figure  of  himself,  on  the  rocks  about  these  boulders.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  connection  of  several  figures  by  a  continuous  line, 
chipped  in  the  surface  of  the  rock  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  some 
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legend  or  adventure  were  narrated,  but  for  the  most  part  the  fig- 
ures are  isolated.  This  is  the  "sacred  ground"  of  the  locality. 
There  are  hieroglyphics  at  no  other  place  around  here,  though 
there  is  abundance  of  bare  rock. 

Common  Wells  in  Rock  County. 

The  water  of  wells  in  the  loam,  or  in  the  drift-clay,  is  very  hard. 
This  is  caused  by  a  large  amount  of  limestone  gravel  disseminated 
through  all  the  materials  of  the  drift,  derived  from  the  limestones 
of  Winnipeg.  There  is  occasionally  a  water  which  has  a  distinctly 
alkaline  character,  but  this  is  not  common.  Nearly  all  the  ^v^lls  of 
the  county  are  curbed  with  pine  boards,  and  from  that  fact  great 
numljers  of  them  are  contaminated  with  the  organic  decay  known 
to  result  from  that  practice,  and  a  number  were  examined  that 
were  very  foul  from  thit  cause.  Several  recent  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  at  Lu  Verne  are  directly  referable  to  that  cause,  and  no  doubt, 
if  the  facts  could  be  known,  mmy  others  in  the  country  could  l)e 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  The  curbing  of  wells  in  the  prairie 
regions  with  pine  boards  or  planks  is  very  common,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  convenient  stone,  and  the  ease  of  constructing  such  curbs  of 
wood ;  but  it  is  a  practice  which  all  well-diggers  should  loudly  and 
persistently  protest  against,  and  which  all  the  owners  of  wells  should 
discontmue,  as  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  foul  water,  causing  intestinal 
diseases  and  typhoid  fevei-s.  The  adjoined  table  shows  the  depth 
and  character  of  some  of  the  wells  of  tlie  county. 
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Material  Resources. 

These  counties  contain  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the 
state.  They  are  not  broken  by  rock  exposure  (except  through  the 
central  part  of  Rock  county),  so  that  nearly  all  their  area  is  tillable. 
The  rocks  that  underlie  them  are  not  known*  to  hold  anything  of 
great  economical  Aalue.  They  will  serve  as  a  building  material,  but 
are  rather  hard  even  for  that,  and  it  may  be  found  more  economiqal 
to  bring  in  by  railroad  the  building  stones  of  the  eastern  counties. 
The  main  material  product  of  these  counties  is  now,  and  will  always 
remain,  wheats  of  which  they  will  produce  as  much  to  the  acre  as 
any  county  in  the  State. 
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VII. 

PALiEONTOLOGY. 


Notes  on  the  Fossils  of  the  Trenton  in  Minnesota, 

During  the  month  of  July,  1S77,  some  time  was  given  to  the  ex- 
amination and  arrangement  of  some  of  the  fossils  of  the  Trenton  in 
the  collections  of  the  survey,  continuing  thus  the  work  begun  the 
season  before.  As  but  little  time  could  be  had  for  this  part  of  the 
work  of  the  survey,  the  results  are  meager.  The  fossils  represented 
by  the  following  list  are  additions  to  those  named  in  the  report  of 
last  year.  It  was  found  that  a  greater  range  of  authorities  for 
reference  was  necessary  for  the  reliable  identification  of  our  speci- 
mens, and  measures  have  been  taken  for  procuring  many  foreign 
and  American  works,  containing  descriptions  of  the  fossils  of  this 
horizon. 

By  reference  to  the  Museum  Report  accompanying  this,  the  cor- 
responding numbers  of  the  Register  will  ]>e  seen,  and  other  particulars 
of  each  species  ascertained. 

No.  90.  Asaphufi  ejrtansj  If.  ?  (Compare  No.  ^$99).  This  specimen  has  been 
in  the  museum  a  number  of  years,  and  its  origin  is  unkno\vTi;  but  its  similarity 
to  specimens  obtained  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Hurlbut,  from  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  renders 
its  source  less  doubtful.  It  is  pro)>ably  from  the  Trenton  formation  in  Minnesota. 
It  has  a  tuberculated  surface  instead  of  a  lamellose  one,  as  A.  crtaiis  iff  described 
by  Hall. 

No.  172.  Tliis  block  contains  fragments  of  the  crinoid  of  Hall,  Schizocrinits 
vodosus,  w-ith  an  unidentifiable  species  of  ^furcJnso)iUt,  and  fragments  of  a 
trilobite.    Dn'dlity,  Pleasant  Grove,  Olmsted  county. 

No.  185.  Slabs  containing  St roplwmena ,  Ofihis,  Chwfctfs^  et  al.  Fillmore 
county. 

No.  18f>.  Orthij^  perreta  Con.  These  are  considerably  larger  than  the  t^'pe 
specimens.    They  ai*e  from  Taylor's  quarry  near  Fountain,  Fillmore  county. 

No,  189.     Fragments  of  A.saphns  gipas^  11.    Fi*om  Filhnore  county. 

No.  191.  Slab  with  Lrjfftrna  serirfa.Soir.Orthis  emacerata,  II.  Strophoniena 
fili^'xtay  II.  and  Strophomcna,  nitens^  BUL;  from  Filhnore  county. 
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No.  192.  PoteriocrinUes  eaduceiiSj  H.  Orthis  testudinarUij  Dal.  Rhyncho- 
nella  capax^  Con,  are  also  from  Fillmore  county. 

No.  197.  This  is  provisionally  named  Othocercis  laqueatum^  H.  but  the  agree* 
ment  is  not  satisfactory.  Locality,  Spring  Valley,  Fillmore  county.  (Compare 
No.  214.) 

No.  208.  S<ro/>^m€na/<»nMi«^rta/a.('?^  Compare  Nos.  204  and  371.  Locality, 
Sec.  17,  Rochester,  Olmsted  ooimty. 

No.  214.  This  slab  shows  Leptama  aericea,  Sow.  Murchisonia  bicincta,  H. 
Orihoceras  lagueatum,  H.  Bellerophcn  hilobattts,  Sow.  Sti^ophomena,  nitens, 
Bill,  and  Rhynchonella  capax,  Con.    Locality,  Spring  Valley,  Fillmore  county. 

No.  242.  Cytioceras  arcuatum,  H.  has  been  obtained  from  Holden,  Goodhue 
ooimty. 
•  No.  243.    Oncoceraa  constrictum,  H.  is  from  the  same  locality. 

No.  252.    Orthoceras  vertehrale,  H.  is  from  the  same  locality. 

No.  269.  Orthis  aubquadrata,  H.  has  been  identified  from  Sec.  30,  Forest- 
ville,  Fillmore  coimty. 

No.  293.  Strophomena  fluctuoaa.  Bill,  is  found  in  the  upper  layers  of  Will- 
son^s  quarry  at  Mantorville,  Dodge  county,  which  is  in  the  Galena. 

No.  294.    Graptolithua  acalaria,  Linne  is  found  in  the  same  layers. 

No.  297.    Diacina  Pelopea,  Bill,  is  found  in  the  same  layers.  Compare  No.  263.^ 

No.  307.     CJuetetea  petropolitanua,  Pan.  ?  is  found  on  Sec.  21,  Forestville. 

At  Minneapolis  have  been  identified  different  forms  of  Rhynchonella  capax,Con. 
find  of  Orthis  perveta,  Con.  The  following  have  also  been  found  at  Minneapolis: 
Orthia  emacerata,  H.  Var.  tnultisecta,  James.  Chagtetea  Lycoperdon,  H.  Murch" 
isonia  bicincta,  H.  Pleurotomaria  subconica,  H.  Schizocrinus  nodosus,  H.  Cyr^ 
tolites  compreaaua,  Con.  and  Bellerophon  bilobattts,  Sow. 

No.  348.  Cyrtolites  compresaus.  Con.  occurs  on  Sec.  16,  Pleasant  Grove,  also 
Orthoceraa  atrigatum,  H.  (Nob.  350  and  381.) 

From  Pleasant  Grove,  Olmsted  county,  also  comes  Oncoceraa  conatrictum,  H^ 
(No.  352). 

No.  376.    Aaaphua  gigaa,  H. — ^from  St.  Charles,  Winona  county. 

No.  397.    Orthoceraa  vertebrale.  H. — ^from  St.  Charles,  Winona  county. 

No.  392.    Orthia  bella-rugoaa,  Con. — ficom  St.  Charlas,  Winona  coimty. 

No.  399.  Aaaphua  extana,  H.  (?)  (Compare  No.  90).  This  specimen  was 
obtained  of  W.  D.  Hurlbut,  and  is  from  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.  It  differs  from 
Prof.  Hall's  description  of  A.  extans  in  having  a  surface  rather  pustulated  than 
lamellose. 

No.  410.  Asaphusgigas,  H.  and  Strophofnenajilitexta,  H. — from  St.  Charles, 
Winona  county. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  RICE  COUNTY. 


BY    L.  B.   SPERRY. 


Situation  and  Area. 

The  northern  border  of  Rice  county  is  about  35  miles  south  of 
St.  Paul,  and  its  eastern  border  is  about  the  same  distance  west  of 
Lake  Pepin.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  portions  of  Dakota  and 
Scott  counties ;  on  the  east  by  Goodhue  county  ;  on  the  south  hy 
portions  of  Steele  and  Waseca  counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Le  Sueur 
county.  It  is  four  Government  townships,  or  24  miles,  in 
east  and  west.  The  Western  portion  of  the  county  is  of  the 
length — 24  miles  north  and  south — but  the  eastern  two  tiers  of 
townships  are  shorter  by  5  miles. 

The  county  contains  14  townships,  each  of  them,  except  two^ 
containing  36  square  miles.  Of  these  two  exceptions,  one,  Bridge- 
water,  contains  40  square  miles,  and  the  other,  Northfield,448quttr# 
miles. 

Its  area  then  is  330,240  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  timber 

land  interspersed  with  many  lakes.  . 

There  Is  but  very  little  land  in  the  county  unfit  for  tillage.  ■  i 

That  portion  east  of  the  Straight  and  Gannon  rivers  is  the  finest  ; 

of  prairie  land,  while  most  of  that  west  of  these  rivers  is,  or  waa  j 

originally,  covered  with  valuable  timber,  which,  on  being  removed^  ^ 

leaves  a  strong  and  fertile  soil.  ; 

Fairbault  is  the  county  seat.    Northfield,  Morristown,  Dundai  ^  .i 

and  Shieldsville  are  the  principal  towns.                                               *  ^ 
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Natural  Drainage* 

The  drainage  of  the  county  is  to  the  north  and  east.  Straight 
river  enters  the  county  2i  miles  east  of  the  middle  of  the  southern 
border,  and,  flowing  northward  about  8  miles,  forms  a  junction, 
(where  the  city  of  Fairbault  now  stands)  with  the  Cannon  river, 
which  enters  the  county  about  2  miles  north  of  its  southeast  comer. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Straight  and  Cannon  rivers — taking  the 
latter  name — ^the  waters  flow  northward  and  leave  the  county  4 
miles  east  of  the  meridian  line  upon  which  the  Straight  river  en- 
ters its  borders.  The  western  half  of  the  county  contains  about  a 
score  of  shallow  but  pretty  lakes,  which  receive  the  surface  waters 
of  their  localities,  and  empty  for  the  most  part  by  very  circui- 
tous routes  into  tht  Cannon.  The  Straight  and  Cannon  also  re- 
ceive the  drainage  from  the  eastern  portions  of  the  townships 
through  which  they  flow  ;  while  the  eastern  tier  of  townships,  for 
tht  most  part,  shed  their  waters  through  small  streams  into  the 
Little  Cannon  and  Zumbro  rivers  in  Goodhue  county.  The  Straight 
river  enters  the  county  in  the  Lower  Trenton  formation,  and  cuts 
through  into  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  3  miles  north  of  the  county 
line,  near  Walcott's  mill. 

A  short  distance  from  Walcott^s  the  river  makes  an  extensive 
bend  toward  the  south,  and  on  reaching  Faribault  has  cut  80  feet 
into  the  sandstone. 

At  a  point  near  the  line  separating  Bridgewater  and  Cannon  City 
townships  the  river  has  cut  through  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  and 
begins  its  flow  over  the  Shakopee  limestone,  into  which  it  has  cut 
about  30  feet  when  it  leaves  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county. 

This  descent  of  about  150  feet  in  crossing  the  county  furnishes  at 
least  eleven  available  mill  privileges  which  have  been  improved  and 
are  in  operation. 

The  following  tabular  exhibit  shows  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting facts  relative  to  these  : 
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Water  Power  Mills  in  Rice  County. 


Name  of  Mill. 


Walcott. 


Straight  River  Mills 

Kendall 

Matteson's 

Polar  Star 

Warsaw 

Hershey's 

Roberds  Lake 

Cannon  City 

Dundas  Mills 

Northfleld  Mills.... 


O^raer. 


Chaffee  &  Sheffield. 


J.  D.  Greene  &  Co. 
Greene  &  Gold. . . . 
U.  M.  Mattesou. . . 
Stock  Co 


C.  Hershey. 
J.  G.  Scott. 


R.H.  Scott 

E.  T.  Archibald  &  Co. 
Jesse  Ames  &  Son 


Location. 


5  miles  South 
of  Faribault . . 

Faribault 

Faribault 

Faribault 

Faribault 

Warsaw 

Morristown 

Outlet  Roberds 
Lake 

Ne'r  Cannon  City 

Dundas 

Northfleld 


Stream. 


Straight  R. 
Straight... 
Straight... 

Cannon 

Cannon 

Cannon 

Cannon.... 


Cannon. . . . 

Cannon 

Cannon.... 
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Surface  Features  and  Soil. 


The  eastern  portion  of  the  county  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  high 
and  gently  rolling  prairie  of  great  beauty  and  fertilityr 

Skirting  the  small  streams  there  is  a  little  timber,  and  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Straight  river — and  also  of  the  Cannon,  from  its 
junction  with  the  Straight  northerly  to  Dundas — ^there  is  a  belt  of 
timber  averaging  about  3  miles  wide.  The  soil  bearing  this  belt 
of  timber  is  sandy  with  gravel  subsoil*  and  is  of  comparatively  little 
value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  surface  of  the  southwest  part  of  the  county  lies  above  the 
Trentcn  formation  and  is  gently  undulating. 

The  surface  of  the  northeast  part  is  more  broken  because  the 
Trenton  is  largely  carried  away  and  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  is  eroded 
to  quite  variable  depths. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  also  is  quite  undulating — 
sometimes  rough  and  hilly — and  over  the  greater  part  is  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  interspersed  with  many  beautiful  but  shallow 
lakes. 

The  surface  soil  is  usually  a  dark  loam,  but  is  generally  very  thin. 
A  strong  and  productive  yellow  clay  overlying  thick  deposits  of 
blue  clay — which  is  frequently  exposed — characterize  the  soil  of  this 
region.    Maple,  Elm  and  Basswood  characterize  the  timber. 

There  are  about  twenty  beautiful  lakes  in  the  western  half  of  the 
county,  ranging  from  one  to  ten  square  miles  in  area,  and  varying 
from  ten  to  fifty  feet  in  depth.  These  lakes  abound  in  fish  and  are 
much  frequented  by  sportsmen. 
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The  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  being  lower  and  more  sandy, 
furnishes  better  beaches  for  its  lakes  than  are  found  further  north 
where  clay  deposits  overlie  and  conceal  the  sand. 

I  am  under  obligation  to  Surveyor  Jewett,  of  Fairbault,  through 
whose  kindness  I  secured  the  following: 


SURVEYOR'S  NOTES  OF  RICE  COUNTY. 
Township  109,  Range  19, — Richland. 

Rolling  prairie.  Soil  a  black  Icam  with  clay  subsoil.  The  north  branch  of  the 
Zumbro  river  flows  easterly  through  the  northern  part,  taking  the  surfiace  water 
of  nearly  the  whole  town. 

Toumship  110,  Bange  19, — Wheeling. 

Surface  rolh'ng,  becoming  bluffy  along  the  creek.  The  east  branch  of  Prairie 
creek  heads  near  the  center  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  body  of  about  one  section 
of  timber.  This  creek  flows  northeasterly,  and  forms  a  valley  from  one- eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  about  fifty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  prairie. 
From  the  bluffs  along  this  valley  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  limestone  crops 
out  with  sandstone  below. 

Town  111^  Range  19. — Northfield. 

Surface  mostly  a  high  rolling  praihe  sloping  toward  Prairie  creek,  which  runs 
northeasterly  through  the  township;  a  part  of  the  town  is  drained  northwesterly 
toward  Cannon  river.  Soil  a  rich  black  loam;  clay  subsoil;  limestone  in  bluffs 
along  the  creek;  sandstone  below. 

Town  109^  Range  20, — Walcott. 

Surface  rolling  to  hilly;  slopes  toward  Straight  river,  which  runs  northerly 
through  nearly  the  center  of  the  town ;  a  body  of  timber  three  to  four  miles  wide 
hes  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Limestone  appears  in  the  bed  of  the  river  as 
far  north  as  Sec.  4.  North  of  this  point  it  appears  in  the  bluffs  from  20  to  50 
feet  above  the  river.  Soil  in  the  river  valley  light  and  sandy  with  gravel  subsoil; 
rest  of  town  black  loam  over  clay. 

Town  110,  Range  20, — Cannon  City  and  Faribault. 

Surface  quite  rolling;  bluffy  along  the  east  side  of  river.  The  Straight  river 
forms  junction  with  the  Cannon  river  in  Section  80,  from  which  point  the  Cannon 
river  runs  northeasterly  to  the  centre  of  the  noiih  boundary.  The  two  eastern 
sections  are  prairie;  the  remainder  of  the  town  is  timber  land:  soil  a  rich  loam 
with  clay  subsoil.  Limestone  crops  out  of  river  bluffs  with  sandstone  below;  a 
small  lake  in  Sec.  15,  containing  45  acres. 
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American  Crab.    Pjnis  Coronaria.    L. 

Black  Cherry.    Prunus  serotina.    Ehr. 

Bittemut.    Carya  amara.    Nutt, 

Wild  Red  Cherry.    Prunus  Pennsylvanica.    L. 

Thorn  Apple.    Crataegus  Crus-gralli.    L. 

White  Birch.    Betula  alba.     Var.  populifolia.    Spach. 

Small  Cedar.    Juniperus  Sabina.    L.     Var.  procumbens. 

White  Pine.    Pinus  Strobus.    L. 

Water  Beech.    Carpihus  Americana.    Michx, 

Cornel.    Comus  paniculata.    VHer. 

Cornel.    Comus  ckcinata.    VHer. 

American  Woodbine.    Lonicera  errata.    Ait. 

Juneberry.    Amelanchier  Canadensis.     Torr  dt  Gray. 

Dwarf  Wild  Rose.    Rosa  lucida. 

Pipe  Vine.    Aristolochia  Sipho. 

Grape.    Vitis  corditblia.    Michx. 

Virginia  Creeper.    Ampelopsis  quinquefolia.    Michx,  * 

Nine  Bark.    Spiraea  opulifolia.    L. 

Bittersweet.    Celastrus  scandens.    L. 

Rose.    Rosablanda.    Ait. 

Lombardy  Poplar.    P.  dilitata.    Ait. 

Speckled  Alder.    Almus  incana.     Willd. 

GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE, 

In  general  the  drainage  of  Rice  county  is  toward  the  north  and 
east,  which  fact  indicates  the  relative  elevations. 

The  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  R.  R.  survey  (Minnesota  Div.)  found 
the  elevations  of  the  natural  surface,  where  the  railroad  crosses  the 
northern  line  of  the  county,  to  be  over  1050  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
At  Faribault  depot  it  is  993  feet;  at  Dundas  depot,  945  feet;  at  North- 
field  depot,  905  feet.  The  entire  western  half,  and  the  southeastern 
portions  of  the  county  have  a  higher  elevation.  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  positively  the  relative  elevations  or  the  highest  point 
in  the  county  ;  but  judging  from  appearances  I  conclude  that  the 
rolling  prairie,  on  which  Cannon  City  is  located,  is  the  highest  bj^ 
least  100  feet. 

The  only  geological  formations  that  appear  in  this  county  are 
the 

Loam, 

Drift, 

Trenton  Limestone, 

St.  Peter's  Sandstone, 

Shakopee  Limestone. 
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In  general  appearance  these  formations  are  not  unlike  the  same 
formations  as  they  are  seen  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  and 
carefully  described  by  Professor  Winchell  in  his  reports  made  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Nor  did  I  find  in  the  county  any  remark- 
able special  peculiarities  in  any  of  the  formations. 

The  Loam  is  deep,  dark-colored  and  fertile,  over  nearly  all  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county  ;  but  over  the  western  portion  as  a 
rule  it  is  thin. 

Drift,  consisting  largely  of  blue  clay  over-lain  by  a  grayish  yel- 
low clay,  characterizes  the  soil  of  the  western  half  of  the  county. 
Boulders  of  granite,  gneiss,  trap  and  porplyry  are  quite  abundant 
in  some  places  ;  but  fine  clay,  with  small  quantities  of  gravel,  are 
the  rule  throughout  this  region.  No  well  yet  dug  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  has  passed  through  the  blue  clay — though  some 
of  the  wells  are  over  100  feet  deep.  A  hint  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
clay  is  found  in  the  fact  thaj  a  well  dug  last  season  south  of  Rice 
county,  about  30  miles  west  of  Owatonna — near  Janesville — after 
passing  through  200  feet  of  blue  clay  reached  a  sandstone  said  to 
be  identical  with  the  St.  Peter's  in  appearance.  An  abundance  of 
good  water,  which  rose  to  within  30  feet  of  the  surface,  was  found 
between  the  clay  and  the  sandstone.  This  fact  should  be  considered 
by  the  residents  of  this  drift  and  timber  region,  as  many  of  them 
have  failed  to  secure  good  and  abundant  water  in  the  clay.  Indeed 
there  is  much  uncertainty  about  getting  good  well  water  in  this 
region.  Some  holes  at  100  feet  or  over  fail  to  briiig  enough  water 
for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes.  Some  wells  that  furnish  an 
abundance  of  water  are  so  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  im- 
purities as  to  be  nearly  useless,  while  others  are  quite  pure.  It  is 
possible  that  good  water  which  would  rise  nearly  to  the  surface 
might  invariably  be  procured  by  boring  through  the  clay  to  the 
under-lying  rock. 

Illustrations  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  deposits  in  this  region  are 
seen  in  the  following  facts  :  On  the  .S.  E.  side  of  Union  Lake  (7 
miles  west  of  Northfield)  Mr.  B.  Benton  dug  40  feet  and  secured  an 
abundance  of  water,  but  is  strongly  impregnated  with  some 
mineral  impurities.  About  40  rods  from  there  Mr.  M.  J.  Punk  se- 
cured better  water  at  16  feet ;  and  about  40  rods  further  Mr.  S.  A. 
Amsden  secured  nearly  pure  water  at  a  depth  of  36  feet. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  formation  underlying  the 
drift  throughout  the  timber  region  is  the  Cretaceous,  and  I  see 
that  Prof.  Harrington  in  his  report  on  Steele  county  expresses  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Cretaceous  along  that  belt.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  such  is  the  fact.    To  my  mind  there  is  but  very  little 
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•evidence  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  ths  matter  till  I  have 
procured  more  light  on  the  subject.  At  present  my  belief  is  that 
ihe  drift  rests  immediately  upon  a  thin  remnant  of  the  St.  Peter 
rsandstone.  Perhaps  in  some  places  the  St.  Peter  is  all  eroded  so 
ihat  the  drift  rests  immediately  upon  the  Shakopee. 

Reference  to  the  accompanying  colored  map  of  the  county  will 
shov^  the  areas  of  the  different  formations  as  they  give  evidence,  by 
exposure  and  by  topography,  of  underlying  the  deposits  of  drift 
and  loam. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Trenton  limestone  is  nearly  removed  from 
ihe  western  part  of  the  county,  the  bluffs  along  the  Straight  river 
to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Faribault,  and  a  hill  near  Northfield, 
T)eing  the  only  places  where  it  occurs.  East  of  the  river,  however, 
it  is  extensive,  and  furnishes  abundance  of  material  for  building 
purposes  of  which  mention  will  be  made  under  the  head  "Material 
Resources." 

In  general  character  the  Trenton  resembles  so  closely  that  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  so  carefully  described  in  previous 
reports  on  the  survey  of  the  State,  that  little  need  be  said  here. 

For  building  purposes  the  most  of  that  touucl  in  this  county  is 
superior  to  that  quarried  near  St.  Paul,  in  that  it  contains  less  clay 
And  does  not  weather  so  easily.  On  the  other  hand  the  Rice  county 
limestone  contains  more  concretionary  iron  pyrites,  and,  hence, 
necessitates  more  care  in  its  selection  for  architectural  purposes. 

The  Straight  river  cuts  through  the  Trenton  and  enters  upon  the 
iSt.  Peter  at  Walcott's  mill,  3  miles  south  of  Faribault.  At  a  point 
eight  miles  further  north  the  river  (having  now  become  the  Can- 
non) has  worked  its  way  through  the  St.  Peter  and  enters  upon  the 
Shakopee.  The  thickness  ol  the  St.  Peter,  in  Rice  county,  is  from 
100  to  125  feet.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  cliffs  at  frequent  points 
Along  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the  place  where  it  is  first  reached 
by  the  Straight  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  county,  and  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county  it  frequently  appears  in  the  hills — 
indeed  it  largely  gives  character  to  the  topography  of  this  section. 

Judging  from  the  topography  also  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of 
the  hills  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county — in  Wheatland 
and  Webster  townships — consist  largely  of  the  St.  Peter  ;  but  they 
are  so  heavily  covered  by  drift  and  timber  that  I  could  neither  find 
nor  learn  of  any  exposures.  In  Cedar  Lake  there  is  an  island  the 
topography  and  flora  of  which  indicate  the  St.  Peter,  capped  with 
Trenton.     I  was  unable  to  verify  this  by  excavations. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  county  where  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  is 
.sufficiently  compact  and  firm  for  building  stone.    As  along  the 
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Mississippi,  it  may  be  removed  by  pick  and  shovel.  In  color  it  is — 
as  along  the  Miss,  river — ^white  to  red,  according  to  the  percentage 
of  iron,  and  its  oxidation  r^ulting  from  exposuse.  No  fossils  are 
found  in  it  here. 

•  The  Shakopee  limestone  is  reached  by  the  Cannon  river  at  a 
point  about  4  miles  south  of  Dundas — 6  milns  south  of  Northfield. 
On  leaving  the  county  one-half  mile  north  of  Northfield,  the 
river  has  cut  into  the  Shakopee  about  thirty  feet.  The  map  shows 
approximatelv  the  extent  of  this  formation  as  exposed.  The  de- 
scriptions of  it  in  preceding  reports  will  apply  to  the  formation  as 
seen  here. 

Material  Resources. 

Limestone — both  for  building-stone  and  for  quick-lime — and  sand 
for  mortar,  are  abundant  along  the  valleys  of  the  Cannon  and 
Straight  rivers,  and  throughout  the  western  half  of  the  county ; 
while  in  the  western  portion  no  limestone  is  found. 

Good  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  is  sufficiently  abundant 
all  over  the  county. 

Strme  Quarries 

are  abiuidant  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  county.  The  bluflfe 
throughout  this  region  are  capped  by  a  layer  of  the  Trenton  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness. 

The  various  neighborhoods  of  this  section  have  their  quarry,  or 
quarries,  from  which  all  the  building  stone  for  general  purposes  is 
easily  obtained. 

Prairie  Creek  Valley  has  scores  of  quarries  opened  along  its  bluflfs; 
and  the  valley  of  the  Cannon  looks  up  to  as  many  more.  Good 
coursing-stone  is  furnished  at  Northfield  for  about  $6  00  per  cord. 

At ''  Fall  Creek,"  3  miles  east  of  Faribault,  there  is  a  fine  deposit 
which  is  being  extensively  quarried  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Phillip 
Cromer.  The  deposit  of  limestone  here  is  about  12  feet  thick  and 
is  covered  by  about  4  feet  of  drift  and  loam.  The  strata  in  this 
quarry  range  from  3  to  12  inches  in  thickness  and  are  easily  quarried. 
The  upper  stratum,  8  inches  in  thickness,  is  quite  light-colored  and 
filled  with  fossils  which  are  so  thoroughly  cemented  and  transformed 
as  to  render  the  stone  compact,  while  its  fossiliferous  nature  is  still 
clearly  apparent.  But  few  specimens  of  fossils  can  be  enucleated. 
The  rock  is  infiltrated  by  gypsum  and  Iron  Pyrites  which  often 
cement  its  seams  quite  firmly. 
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Mr.  Cromer  sells  andressed  stone  for  pHces  ranging  from  $5.00  to 
$15.00  per  cord.  The  greater  part  of  his  business  however  is  in  the 
best  varieties,  which  he  sells  hj  the  cubic  foot^  at  prices  ranging 
from  25  cents  to  75  cents. 

Mr.  N.  Lord,  2  miles  south  of  Faribault  on  the  west  side  of  the* 
river,  has  two  quarries  opened,  from  which  he  has  sold  as.  high  as 
300  cords  in  one  year. 

In  Richland  township,  bordering  on  Goodhue  county,  Messrs. 
Halver  Johnson  and  Peter  Halverson  have  each  a  fine  quarry  at 
which  I  saw  about  100  cords  ready  for  market. 

Messrs.  I.  Lenhart,  A.  Revere,  C.  Stetson,  D.  Furguson  and  P. 
Oleson  are  the  principal  quarrymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Northfield ; 
and  on  Prairie  Creek,  in  Wheeling  township,  Messrs.  J.  Thompson, 
A.  KnapfandS.Aslagson  do  quite  an  extensive  business  in  quarrying 
for  their  neighlx)rs. 

Littte  Kilns. 

The  upper  four  strata  of  the  Lower  Trenton  formation  as  exposed 
in  this  county  furnish  tolerably  good  material  for  quick-lime,  though 
in  some  places  the  deposit  is  too  silicious,  and  in  no  place  is  the 
lime  obtained  sufiiciently  white  for  fine  work.  When  first  burned 
the  lime  is  yellowish  in  color,  but  when  slacked  is  nearly  white.  It 
is  excellent  lime  for  stone  work. 

Though  lime  has  been  burned  in  every  township  of  the  county 
east  of  the  Cannon  river,  it  is  not  now  made  a  regular  and  paying 
business  except  at  Phillip  Cromer's  kiln,  on  Fall  Creek,  near  Fari- 
bault. Mr.  Cromer  uses  a  patent  kiln  and  bums  from  3,iXX)  to 
3,500  barrels  a  year,  which  he  sells  at  65  cents  per  barrel.  Three 
other  kilns  near  Fairbault,  owned  respectively  by  Messrs.  Pond,  Lee 
and  Lord,  burn  in  the  aggregate  about  1,000  barrels  per  year.  There 
is  a  kiln  one  mile  from  Northfield,  in  Dakota  county,  which  supplies 
Northfield  and  vicinity.  This  kiln  burns  its  lime  from  the  l>est 
strata  of  the  Shakopee  formation.  In  general  character  the  lime  is 
like  that  of  the  Trenton. 

Brick, 

Rice  county  contains  an  abundance  of  clay  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  Ijut  none  has  been  found  sufiiciently  free  from  iron  to 
make  the  white  or  cream-colored  brick.  At  Faribault  Mr.  J.  G. 
McCarthy  makes  about  700,000  per  year,  which  he  sells  at  §6.00 
per  thousand.  One  season  he  made  one  million.  All  the  clay  of 
this  section  is  so  clear  that  to  make  good  brick  it  is  necessary  to  add 
sand. 
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Henry  Durham,  of  Faribault,  bums  about  300,000  per  year  and 
finds  lying  immediately  under  the  clay  a  stratum  of  sand  for  mixture 
with  it. 

Another  brickyard  has  been  started  at  Faribault  this  season.  Its 
character  and  success  are  not  determined.  At  Prairieville,  Messrs. 
Meisner  and  Leonard  are  making  about  300,000  per  year.  Their 
brick  are  said  to  contain  considerable  lime  and  to  be  very  good.  At 
Morristown,  Mr.  Pettiel  makes  abont  50,000  per  year.  Three  miles 
northeast  ot  Faribault,  Mr.  Dungay  is  making  the  best  brick  yet 
produced  in  the  county.  His  product  so  far  has  been  but  about 
100,000  per  year,  but  these  nave  been  sold  at  from  $7.50  to  $8.00 
per  thousand.  At  Shieldsville  one  kiln  is  burned  each  year  for 
home  supply,  and  at  Northfield  one  or  two  small  kilns  are  burned 
every  season. 

During  the  past  season  a  bank  of  clay  has  been  opened  about 
three  miles  from  Northfield  and  brick  for  the  new  college  building 
(St.  Olaf  s)  have  been  burned.    They  are  pronounced  of  fine  quality. 

In  making  the  survey  of  this  county  I  am  especially  indebted  to 
Surveyor  Jewett,  of  Faribault,  for  surveyor's  notes  of  the  county, 
to  Professor  J.  J.  Dow  of  the  State  Blind  Asylum,  at  Faribault,  for 
his  valuable  company  and  assistance  during  several  of  the  days 
occupied  in  field  work,  and  te  Professor  B.  F.  Thomas  of  Carleton 
College,  who  also  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

At  some  convenient  time  in  the  future  I  shall  hope  to  make  a 
supplementary  report  concerning  some  further  facts  and  features 
pertaining  to  the  Geology  of  this  county. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


REPORT  OF  PROF,  PECKHAM. 


Prof.  N.  H,  Winchell, 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — The  chemical  work  for  the  Geological  Survey 
during  the  last  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

The  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  17  specimens  of  peat. 

The  analysis  of  four  specimens  of  peat  as  fuel. 

The  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Belle  Plaine  salt  spring,  so- 
called. 

The  examination  of  13  specimens  of  water  from  the  Bed  Rirer 
Valley. 

The  examination  of  3  specimens  of  water  from  Bndnerd. 

The  examination  of  three  specimens  of  limestone,  and  of  concre- 
tions from  the  brick  clay  at  Minneapolis. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  peat  and  peat  ashes  are 
herewith  submitted.  The  water  from  Belle  Plain  was  procured  by 
myself  about  the  first  of  last  May.  On  reaching  Belle  Plaine  I  en- 
quired for  the  spring  from  which  the  salt  water  had  formerly  been 
obtained  and  was  informed  that  the  bank  had  caved  in  upon  it  and 
it  was  filled  up  with  earth.  I  was  farther  informed  that  the  water 
oozing  from  the  base  of  the  bluff  was  as  salt  as  any  water  about 
there.  I  then  enquired  about  the  well  and  the  possibility  of  getting 
some  water  from  the  boring.  I  was  informed  that  no-  water  could 
be  procured  from  that  source  as  the  pump  had  been  taken  out  and 
the  level  of  the  water  was  many  feet  from  the  surface.  The  station 
agent  confirmed  this  information  and  I  saw  no  other  resource  but  to 
collect  such  water  as  I  could  from  that  flowing  from  the  bluff.  I 
brought  this  to  the  Labratory  and  soon  found  that  this  specimen 
was  nothing  more  than  hard  well  water,  confirming  the  results  of 
the  examination  that  I  made  in  1873-4.    I  afterwards  met  a  gentle- 
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man  who  resided  in  Belle  Plaine,  who  confirmed  the  statement  pre- 
viously made  to  me  that  I  had  probably  got  a  specimen  of  as  salt 
water  as  any  that  was  to  be  had  there  now. 

Having  ascertained  that  there  was  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  solid  matter  in  the  water,  of  which  only  a  very  small  proportion 
was  chlorides  of  any  kind,  that  the  water  contained  principally 
bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  with  some  sulphates  and  chlo- 
rides ;  in  fact,  as  stated  above,  that  the  water  was  nothing  but  a 
hard  well  or  spring  water,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  gasses  dissolved  in  the  water,  or  of  the* 
substances  contained  in  small  quantity,  and  therefore  after  com- 
pleting the  estimates  then  begun  I  did  not  continue  the  examina- 
tion further. 

But  one  of  two  conclusions  can  be  entertained  in  reference  to* 
these  results ;  either  the  wrong  water  has  been  examined  or  the- 
Belle  Plaine  salt  springs  do  not  yield  salt  water.  I  purposely 
avoided  seeking  any  paraes  at  Belle  Plaine  who  had  been  hitherto* 
interested  in  the  salt  operations  there,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  prejudice 
my  results  for  or  against  any  persons  or  interests. 

The  examination  of  the  specimens  of  Red  River  water  made  dur* 
infi"  the  summer  vacation  have  been  previously  reported  upon. 

The  examination  of  the  water  from  Brainerd  has  been  already  re-^ 
ported  upon. 

The  Belle  Plaine  Water. 


Mineral  matter  in  solution 25  *10  grains  to  gall. 

Organic  and  volatile  matter  in  sulution 5»87 


44^  ik 


Total  solid  matter  in  solution 30 .47     "         " 


Chlorine,  CI... 3.152     "         " 

Silica,  SiOa 1.465 

Ferric,  aluminic  and \    A?n^    I aaq      4* 

phosphoric  oxide 1    f^^^^    )['//.][ 

Barium  sulphate Ba  SO4 A  trace 

Sulphuric  oxide SO3. .1.033 

Lime. CaO 5.896     " 

Magnesia MgO 544 


44         44 


44 


44         44 


44  44. 


Alkalies  and  carbonic  oxide  (CO2)  were  not  determined.. 
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Had  been  dried  about  tbtee  years.      * 
Had  been  dried  about  three  years. 

No3.  46,  47  and  48  are  limestones.*  They  were  oxamined  for  the 
total  amount  of  matter  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  iron, 
alumina,  phosphate  of  iron,  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  soluble  portion. 
As  there  was  only  a  trace  of  soluble  silicat«  and  phosphates  the 
lime  and  magnesia  were  calculated  as  carbonates.  No.  47  gave  a 
small  per  cent  of  alkalies,  not  an  unnsual  ingredient  of  lime  stonea. 
Nos.  46  and  48  gave  only  a  trace  of  alkalies. 

in  bulldliig-stone  from  Ulnneapolls- 


■Ko.46  WHS  a  sample  ol  the  common  bulldliig-stone  from  Ulnneapolls— '' No.  s"  of  the 
sectlnn below  the  UnlTerslty.   Report tarins.  p.  14». 

No.  47  wot  a  sample  o(  the  bulldlng-stone  from  Tailor's  quarry,  near  Fountain.  Fill- 
more ennnty,  anil  nas  eoinuact  and  uon-arKlHaceoiia. 

Nn.  40  was  a  sainnle  ol  llielmpurellmestune  from  Mlnneauolls,from"IIo,  i"o[  ths 
Le  University.    Report  for  IK«.  p.  148.— N.  H.W, 


section  helmt'  the  Uiilrerslty. 
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Analysis  gave  the  following  results: 
No.  46. 

Portion  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 14.45  per  cent. 

Water  (Ha  0) 1.60       *' 

Ferric  oxide  (Fca  0  3),  Alumina  (Ala  0  3) )  ^  r-r^       u 

Ferric  phosphate  (Fca  Pa  Os) f  ^''^ 

Carbonate  of  Lime  (Ca  CO, ) 75.482     " 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  (Mg  CO3 ) 6.810     " 

100.043      " 
Alkalies,  sulphuric  acid  and  solouble  silica,  of  each  a  trace. 

No.  47. 

Portion  insoluble  in  hydrocloric  acid 9.890  per  cent. 

Water  (Ha  0) 0.240 

Ferric  oxide  (Fca  O3),  alumina  (Ala  O3) )     1  or^       u 

Ferric  phosphate  (Fa  Pa  Os) f     -^'"^^ 

Carbonate  of  Lime  (Ca  CO3) 86.107 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  (Mg  CO  3 ) 00.470 

Alkalies , 440        " 

99.447 
Sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  silica,  of  each  a  trace. 

No.  48. 

Portion  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 16.220  per  cent. 

Water  (Ha  0) 0.375 

Ferric  oxide  (Ha  0),  Alumina  )Al2  O3) )     o  ^-^        u 

Ferric  phosphate  (Fca  Pa  Os) f     "^'^'^ 

Carbonate  of  Lime ' 54.533        " 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 36.002        " 


100.205 


n 


The  magnesia  is  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  too  high.  Alkalies, 
sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  silica,  of  each  a  trace. 

These  results  would  give  these  limestones  the  following  values 
for  burning  into  lime.    If  completely  burned, 

100  pounds  of  No.  46  would  give  61  pounds  of  lime. 

I  ((  ((  l(       ii       AQ  i'  (^       go  '(  II  <^ 

Of  the  61  pounds  of  No.  46,  45.5  pounds  are  available  for  moi-tar. 

"    "   52      "        "    "    48^42.5      "        "  "         "        " 

9 
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The  niortur  from  No3.  46  nnd  47  would  be  nearly  a  piire  lime 
mortar,  that  from  No.  48  would  lie  one-thii-d  n  magnesiaii  mortar. 

One  houjidred  pounds  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  will  yield  lifty- 
six  pounds  of  lime,  after  burning,  all  of  which  would  be  available 
for  til  or  tar. 

Practical  results  would  varj-  somewhat  from  the  above  as  more 
or  less  skill  was  exercised  in  burning  the  limestone. 

No.  54.    Lime  Concretions  fonnd  in  the  Brick  Clay  at  Minneapolis. 

Matter  iutioluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  chiefly  Fe  a  0  j .  4.63  per  cent. 
Calcium  Carbonate 94.!i3       " 


There  was  also  a  trace  of  magnesium  carbonate  and   organic 

matter. 

Feb.  25, 1S7S. 
SepoHon  Serial  Xos.  49,  M 'iml  ol,  Well  Matters  from  Bniinerd. 
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These  waters  are  very  unlike.  No.  49  is  a  hard  well  water,  very 
bad  indeed  from  free  and  alljuminoid  ammonia.  The  latter  might 
be  derived  from  decomposing  vegetation,  but  the  free  ammonia  in 
such  large  quantities  gives  unmistakable  proof,  in  the  absence  of 
other  causes  for  its  presence,  ot  sewaae  contamination.  No.  49  also 
contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  chlorine  which  is  also  proof  of 
contamination.  No.  50  is  a  pure  well  water,  somewhat  hard,  but 
very  free  from  ammonia  in  anv  form.  The  amount  of  chlorine  is 
also  small.  No.  51  is  harder  than  No.  49.  It  contains  less  ammonia 
than  49  but  still  sufiicient  to  indicat«  contamination,  especially 
when  considered  with  the  large  amount  of  chlorine  that  it  contains. 
All  three  of  these  waters  contain  only  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  SO, 
and  a  very  little  carbonic  acid  (COt).  In  waters  containing  so  mnah 
chlorine  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  estimate  calcium  and  magnesium 
with  soap  ;  the  method  of  Parke's  does  not  answer,  excepting  for 
those  waters  containing  carbonates  as  I  have  stated  in  a  former  re- 
port. 
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Nothing  in  the  appearance  of  these  specimens  would  indicate 
that  there  was  any  diilerence  between  them  or  that  they  were  un- 
like ordinary  well  or  spring  water. 

•  Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  F.  PECKHAM. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dec.  11th,  1877. 

P.  S. — Dec.  29th.  In  49  and  51  the  chlorine  appears  greater  in 
amount  than  the  total  solid  matter.  This  chlorine  is  correct  and 
doubtless  exists  in  some  volatile  form.  There  was  not  water  enough 
for  me  to  ascertain  to  what  cause  the  discrepancy  is  due,  but  tne 
reason  assigned  above  is  I  think  adequate. 

S.  F.  P. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 


REPORT  OF  ALLEN  WHITMAN. 


Prof.  N,  H,  WincheU,  State  Geologist: 

Sir  : — I  have  the  houor  to  contribute  to  The  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota  the  following  entomological 
notes  for  the  year  1877.  They  refer  mostly-  to  the  locust,  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  which  we  are  left  once  more  to  conteu«l  only  with  some 
of  the  common  pests  of  the  garden,  and  of  fruit,  shade  and  forest  trees. 
In  this  respect  we  are  fortunate  that  we  still  lie  outside  of  the  ran^e  of 
some  of  the  most  pestilential  enemies  of  the  grain  and  corn  fields  ; 
and  although  a  persistent  cultivation  of  an}'  growth  will  probabl3^ 
bring  in  time*  all  the  iasect  enemies  of  that  growth  which  are  capa- 
ble of  existence  and  reproduction  here,  we  are  subject  for  the  present 
only  to  the  attacks  of  enemies  not  numerous  in  species  nor  excessive 
in  number  when  compared  with  those  of  longer  cultivated  and  more 
thickly  settled  States.  These  however  are  troublesome  enough  and 
are  attracting  more  and  more  the  attention  of  our  horticultural  and 
agricultural  societies,  as  they  have  already  attracted  that  of  the  few 
gentlemen  in  the  State  who  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the  study 
of  Entomology  a  portion  of  the  time  largely  due  to  other  pursuits. 

It  is  hardly  the  work  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey' to  furnish  instruction  in  elementary  or  economic  entomology. 
Circumstances  have  made  it  seem  necessary  or  desirable  to  col- 
lect all  possible  information  on  the  subject  of  the  locust,  par- 
ticularly that  species  which  has  become  so  well  known  in 
this  State  of  late  3'ears,  in  regard  to  which  much  is  still  to  be 
learned,  and  which  is  still  a  khid  of  fabulous  bugbear  to  those 
States  which  are  free  froui  it.  For  the  purpose  of  completing  what 
has  already  l)een  written  in  previous  reports,  the  'subject  is  here 
continued.  But  that  there  are  other  insects  in  regard  to  whose 
habits,  together  with  the  best  means  of  protection  from  them,  our 

mors  jiud  crardoners  could   be  ])rofitably  instructed,  is  shown  by 
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the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  during  the  past 
year  at  the  meetings  of  our  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies, 
and  by  the  (unsuccessful)  attempt  made  in  the  last  legislature  to 
obtain  a  meagre  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  a  pamphlet 
to  meet  the  supposed  need  of  it.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the 
inability  to  provide  against  injuries  results  from  a  lack  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  growth  and  transformation  of  insects  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  even  the  children  in  our  common  schools; 
while  many  pests  which  are  practically  known  to  every  gardener 
while  in  their  destructive  stage,  are  wholly  unknown  to  him  in 
those  stages  when  tliey  are  preparing  to  commit  future  injury. 
The  State  Entomologists  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  (and  perhaps 
other  States,)  have  considered  it  worth  their  while  to  preface  their 
eai'lier  reports  with  brief  manuals  of  elementarj^  entomology.  A 
small  pamphlet  of  this  kind  with  brief  notices  of  the  form,  growth 
and  habits  of  some  of  our  most  common  species  of  injurious  insects 
might  be  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity (as  has  been  done  at  tlie  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,) 
and  would  render  great  service.  In  addition  to  this  every  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  matter  may  contribute  by  sending  to  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  the  State  University,  specimens  of  every 
kind  of  destructive  insect,  in  all  forms  or  stages  (>f  it  that  are  capa- 
ble of  preservation.  A  collection  formed  in  this  way  would  in  time 
become  of%reat  practical  value,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  societies  at  Minneapolis,  would  become 
available  to  a  large  number  of  persons. 

Not  to  go  outside  of  our  cities,  a  large  percentage  of  the  yearly 
injury  or  ruin  to  our  shade  trees,  is  occasioned  or  increased  by  in- 
sects, while  oftentimes  the  owners  entertain  no  suspicion  of  the 
cause  of  the  evil.  We  set  out  maples  again  and  again,  to  be  seriously 
damaged  by  the  havoc  of  boring-beetles  or  of  the  Maple  Aeo:erian, 
while  the  box-elders  are  defoliated  and  rendered  unsightly  by  the 
caterpiller  of  an  insignificant  yellow  moth. 

Outside  of  the  cities,  in  addition  to  the  damage  inflicted  by  the 
locust,  the  Colorado  Potato  Bcet'e  has  done  perhaps  more  injury 
than  in  any  year  since  1870,  while  certain  ])lister-beetles  and  the 
potato-stalk  weevil  have  been  nv  re  noticeable  than  ])eK>re.  While 
this  is  in  writing  the  report  of  the  Hon.  T.  M.  Metcalf,  Commis- 
sioner of  Statistics,  for  the  year  1877,  states  that  the  Chinch  Bug 
has  committed  considerable  injury  in  Houston  county  during  the 
year.  As  this  is  an  enemy  to  a  considerable  extent  unknown  to 
our  farmers,  I  add  a  few  brief  notes  in  regard  to  it,  with  tBe  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  some  value,  if  the  evil  makes  its  appearance 
again  this  year. 

Another  insect  which  has  appeared  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
usual  during  the  year  is  the  Teut  Caterpillar  of  the  Forest,  (Clisio- 
campa  Silvatica.  Harris.)  Hid.  Hands'  Report  p.  375  and  Riley's 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  of  Missouri.]  These  were  abun- 
dant about  Brainerd,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  : 
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Brainerd,  Minn.,  July  6th,  1877. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  send  you  by  express  a  few  specimens  of  the  army  worm.  East 
of  this  place  they  are  very  abumlant,  and  the  northern  limit  of  tins  caterpillar  is 
unknown.  ITiey  have  \jeen  observed  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  ot  us  (by 
the  Mississippi  nver)  on  that  stream. 

They  eat  the  oak  and  basj-  wood  only.  In  tlie  vicinity  of  Island  lAke  on 
the  line  of  the  N.  P.  Railway,  they  have  l>een  very  plenty,  but  are  decreasing, 
advancing  south^vard.  Yours  most  truly, 

J.  C.  ROSSER. 

The  following  extract  probably  refers  to  the  same  insect: 

**The  caterpillars  have  again  made  their  appearance  in  large  numljers  m  the 
timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  Lake,  and  are  eating  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  in 
many  instances  almost  stripping  them  bare.  Last  year  they  occupied  the  same 
district,  covering  a  district  from  four  to  six  miles  m  extent.  This  year  tliey  are 
more  numerous,  and  we  suppose  are  gradually  extending  their  operations." — 
Maukato  Review,  June  12th,  1877. 

The  works  referred  to  above  describe  this  insect  very  fully,  and 
give  the  means  of  preventing  its  increase. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUXTAIX    LOCUST. 

The  area  of  the  egg  deposits  for  the  year  1S76  will  bP  found  on 
the  **Map  of  Locust  Areas,"  in  the  report  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  survey  of  that  year.  The  statements  upon  which 
this  was  based  came  from  over  six  hundred  to^vnships  in  about  forty 
counties.  The  reports  as  to  the  density  of  these  deposits  vai-ied 
greatly  in  the  different  counties.  It  was  generall}' thought  that  there 
were  very  few  or  no  eggs  alon^  the  Dakota  line,  and  in  most  of  the 
territory  where  the  young  had  natched  in  1876  ;  that  they  were  more 
numerous  along  the  eastern  line  of  the  egg-area,  where  however  but 
comparatively  few  appeared  in  the  Spring  ;  and  more  numerous  still 
in  a  strip  of  country  reaching  southeastward  from  Otter  Tail  to  Blue 
Earth  and  including  those  counties,  and  in  fact  it  was  in  this  strip 
of  territory  out  of  all  the  locust  region  from  Minnesota  to  Texas, 
that  the  greatest  damage  of  the  year  1877  occurred.  The  egffs 
were  also  thickly  laid  in  the  southern  range  of  counties  from  Rock 
to  Freeborn  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  county  in  Iowa  lying  south 
of  these,  but  all  this  portion  of  the  locust  region,  both  in  Minnesota 
and  Iowa,  escaped  with  far  less  damage  than  had  been  expected,  and 
in  nearly  eveiy  case  with  the  best  crops*  known  for  years. 

PKOGUESS   DURING.  THE    SPRING. 

The  locust  events  of  t!ie  spring  and  summer  were  a  succession  of 
hopes  and  disappointni<-uts,  ending  finally  in  a  large  measure  of 
unexpected  success.  The  warm  weather  of  February,  followed  by 
severe  cold  in  March,  seemed  to  exert  in  most  cases  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  vitality  of  the  eggs.  It  was  forgotten  that  the 
wccither  reports  of  March  and  April  for  the  past  four  yeai-s  would 
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show  that  the  eggs  are  almost  every  3'ear  subjected  to  more  or  less 
freezing  and  thawing.  When  the  hatching  time  came  the  young 
failed,  for  various  causes,  to  appear  in  large  numbers,  in  many 
places  where  the  eggs  had  been  laid  at  least  as  thickly  as  in  previ- 
ous years ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  came  forth  in  such  over- 
whelming numbers  in  other  places,  that  the  unequal  conditions  of 
the  different*  parts  of  the  locust  area,  added  to  all  the  uncertainties 
of  what  the  next  few  weeks  would  bring,  rendered  the  loosely  drawn 
and  self-contradicting  bounty  law*  of  1876  an  obvious  failure,  and 
no  steps  were  ever  taten  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  prospect  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days  of  May  was  disheartening.  In  thirteen  coun- 
ties, in  parts  of  some  and  in  nearly  the  wnole  of  others,  clean 
sweeping  destruction  of  wheat  and  serious  injury  to  many  other 
crops  were  already  in  progress,  while  in  about  twenty  other  coun- 
ties the  young  had  appeared  in  suflBcient  numbers  to  cause  great 
apprehension.  From  the  first,  of  June  onward  there  was  marked 
improvement ;  where  the  locusts  were  excessively  numerous  and 
where  the  wheat  had  been  trimmed  to  the  ground  at  that  date,  the 
crops  failed  to  recover  ;  but  where  the  growth  still  remained  or  had 
not  been  badly  eaten,  the  comparative  amount  of  injur}'  grew  less 
from  day  to  day  until  the  crops  for  the  most  part  were  safe  except 
from  migrating  swarms.  Then  followed  a  series  of  migrations  in 
July  and  August,  which  though  they  added  a  little  to  the  territory 
already  injured,  were  so  different  from  those  of  other  years  as  to  be 
mainly  harmless.  The  result  of  all  this  was  far  different  from  any- 
thing which  could  have  been  expected  in  May,  and  the  returns  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  1878  will  probably  show  that  the 
locusts  destroyed  more  bushels  of  grain  •  in  1877  than  have  been 

General  Laws  of  Minnesota  for  1877 ;  Chapter  86.— Tlie  act  appropriates 
$100,000  for  the  destruction  of  grasshoppers  and  their  ejrgs.  Tlie  bounty  is  to  l)e  paid 
only  to  poi-sons  living  within  c<mnties  affected  by  grivs.shoppers.  The  sums  to  be  paid 
are  as  follows  :  fifty  cents  per  gallon  for  eggs  :  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  grasshoppers 
caught  previous  to  tiie  25th  of  May  ;  fifty  cents  per  bushel  iroiu  the  25th  of  May  to  the 
10th  of  June  ;  twenty-five  cents  per  basiiel  from  the  loth  of  June  to  the  1st  of  July,  and 
twenty  cents  per  bushel  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  Ootobi-r.  Instead  of  "caught*' 
it  would  be  better  to  use  the  word  "delivered,"  for  obvious  reasilns. 

Other  sections  provide  for  the  delivery  of  captured  grasshoppers  to  measurers  appoint- 
ed (iiy  the  Governor)  for  each  township,  and  tor  payment  of  bounty  through  ceriifioates 
Issued  by  county  auditors,  audited  by  boards  01  county  comihissiouers.  filed  with  the 
state  Auditor,  and  paid  with  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer.  Although  the  i»ro- 
visions  of  the  act  extend  to  October  1st,  the  monev  appropriated  by  the  act  can  be 
apolled  only  to  the  payment  of  certificates  filed  with  tne  State  Auditor  on  or  before 
July  15th.  If  the  amount  of  these  certificates  exceeds  Sioo.ooo  they  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  State  pro  rata  to  the  amount  of  $io<J,0(X).  and  the  balance  in  full  i)aid  bv  the  counties 
according  to  the  amounts  due  on  certificates  issued  by  each  county.  Furthermore ; 
*'no  other  or  greater  amount  than  Sioo.ouo  shall  ever  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act." 

It  is  entirely  an  unfair  proportion  l)etween  the  price  to  be  paid  up  to  May  25th  (one 
dollar  per  bushel,  which  is  none  too  mucli)  and  from  June  loth  to  July  1st,  (25  cents  per 
bushel,)  when  the  locusts  are  in  the  pupa  or  winged  state,  and  may  easily  be  caught  by 
the  barrel,  after  nichtfall.  One  farmer  estimated  the  amount  caught  by  him  at  this 
period  at  400  bushels  ;  another  at  800  bushels.  Besides  this,  it  was  obvious  before  May 
ended  that  a  few  of  the  worst  infested  counties  would  easily  exhaust  nearly  the  whole 
appropriation,  perhaps  without  saving  any  great  amount  of  crops  ;  while  otners  (which 
finally  escaped  almost  unharmed  without  any  use  of  the  bounty  law,)  would  have  to  be 
responsible  for  nearly  the  whole  of  its  bcmnty  certificates. 

Other  sections  provide  for  one  day's  labor  per  week  of  all  males  between  twenty-one 
and  sixty,  in  the  several  townships  of  the  aftlicted  counties,  for  five  weeks  after  the  graNS- 
hoppers  l)ecome  large  enough  to  be  caught  easily  ;  such  labor  to  be  performed  under 
the  direction  of  ovei-seers  of  highways,  nviio  are  to  give  notice  of  the  time  and  i)lace 
where  it  is  required. 

This  is  liable  to  call  a  man  away  from  the  defence  of  his  own  field  at  the  very  time 
when  he  is  most  needed  at  home.  The  same  amount  of  labor,  assessed  Itcforc  tlu  ipaMs- 
hoppcrs  Jiatch,  in  destroying  eggs,  or  in  ditching  to  prevent  incursions,  would  prove  far 
more  effective. 
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destroyed  in  any  other  year,  and  that  the  amount  left  to  harvest 
fullv  equalled  any  annual  crop  yet  produced.  • 

The  causes  of  this  unexpected  result  are  for  the  most  part  a  series 
of  favorable  climatic  conditions.  As  in  the  year  1876  the  returns  of 
locust  damage  inflicted  mostly  in  July  and  August,  included  a  consid- 
erable diminution  of  the  wheat  crop  by  drouth  in  June,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  counties  harvesting  a  full  average  crop  in  1877  will  prob- 
ably report  no  damage,  even  where  the  crop  was  really  somewhat 
reduced  by  the  locusts.  For  once,  the  farmer,  taking  the  annual 
chances  of  rain,  hail,  blight,  drouth,  insects  and  other  destructive 
agencies  to  which  he  is  from  time  to  time  subjected,  has  found  the 
influences  of  climate  to  be  so  largely  in  his  favor  as  to  offset  what 
otherwise  promised  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  if  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  tlie  state  will  be  often  overrun  by  locusts  in  any  series  of 
years,  it  is  still  less  likely  that  in  any  one  ''  locust-year  "  the  hatch- 
ing will  again  be  reduced  to  a  nullity  through  «o  large  a  portion  of 
the  egg-area.  But  that  events  of  this  kind  do  actually  repeat 
themselves  in  the  long  run,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  locust 
events  of  1857  (so  far  as  they  can  be  recalled)  are  almost  exactly  re- 
peated in  1877,  in  the  thick  deposit  of  eggs,  in  the  character  of  the 
spring  weather,  in  the  damage  which  proved  less  than  anyone  had 
expected,  and  in  the  final  depiu-ture  of  the  migrating  swai'ms  in  July 
and  August  to  some  unknown  destination  from  which  they  failed 
to  emerge  in  great  numl)ei*s  for  several  years.  Of  course  all  that  is 
here  stated  of  the  successful  results  of  the  harvest  of  1877  is  said 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sweeping  destruction  in  some  of  the 
worst  ravaged  counties,  but  also  with  a  consideration  of  all  those 
counties  where  the  locusts  failed  to  inflict  injury,  and  where  it  would 
have  surely  followed  in  a  spring  resembling  that  of  1876. 

Other  and  less  considerable  causes  tended  to  reduce  the  expected 
percentage  of  injury.  These  were,  a  certain  but  hardly  calculable 
amount  of  destruction  of  the  eggs  by  insect  and  other  enemies,  and 
a  partial  failure  of  the  eggs  to  hatch,  '^from  causes  unknown  ;"  a 
couiparatively  trifling  destruction  of  the  young  by  snow  storms  at 
the  end  of  April ;  and,  more  elHcient  wherever  applied,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  eggs  by  plowing  and  harrowing  the  egg-beds  during  the 
fall  and  spring,  and  the  destruction  of  the  young  with  ditches,  tar- 
pans,  nets,  and  other  contrivances.  To  this  must  be  added  that  in 
some  cases  where  the  young  were  fully  as  numerous  as  in  other 
years  they  were  far  more  harmless,  and  also  that  eggs  deposited  in 
oepteni))er  and  Octolj>er,  1876,  were  hatched  so  late  that  the  crops 
were  mostly  Ijeyond  the  reach  of  the  young. 

HATCHING. 

The  cases  of  reported  hatching  in  Febniaiy  were,  so  far  as  ascer- 
tained, entirely  the  appearance  of  native  species.  AH  of  those  sent 
me  were  of  a  size  that  generally  precluded  the  possibiltty  of  their 
having  hatched  in  Fel)ruary.  Three  of  our  common  native  species 
were  received,  of  which  two  became  winged  in  the  firet  week  of 
March,  Init  neither  of  the  same  species  wjis  observed  in  the  fields 
until  the  25tli  of  May.     The  young  (perhaps  of  Spretus)  were  seen 
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in  our  southern  counties  by  the  10th  of  April,  and  by  the  20th  of 
the  month  had  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  river 
bluffs  between  St.  Peter  and  New  Ulm.  Part  of  these,  and  perhaps 
all,  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  which  came  about  a  week  later, 
but  they  were  only  a  trifling  portion  of  all  that  were  to  appear. 
Innumerable  newspaper  items,  Letters,  and  replies  to  circulars  show 
that  it  was  not  until  the  first  ten  days  of  May  that  the  eggs  hatched 
in  greatest  numbers,  ^dth  slight  difference  between  the  dates  of 
appearance  in  the  northern  and  southern  counties. 

LATE  HATCHING. 

It  was  noticed  everywhere  that  the  hatching  of  1877  was  more 
prolonged  than  usual.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  dampness  of 
the  spring,  but  more  to  the  fact  that  esfgs  had  continued  to  be  de- 
posited much  later  than  usual  in  the  fall  of  1876.  A  case  reported 
in  1875,  when  a  single  swarm  alighted  (at  Waterford,  Dakota  Co.,) 
on  the  18th  of  Octol^er  and  deposited  eggs  which  did  not  hatch 
until  the  20th  of  the  following  June,  gives  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving how  much  the  late  deposits  are  behind  the  early  ones  in 
the  time  required  for  hatching.  Eggs  left  late  in  the  season  in  this 
way  wintered  over  in  a  fluid  condition,  which  <)ften  created  an  im- 
pression that  they  were  rotten,  but  I  had  no  ditiiculty  in  hatching 
such  with  a  three  weeks'  wann  exposure.  These  finally  hatched  in 
the  fields,  but  in  most  cases  too  late  to  do  much  injury.  Their  final 
exodus  from  the  hatchins:  grounds  was  also  two  to  three  weeks  later 
than  elsewhere,  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  when  the  locusts  hatl  all 
acquired  wings,  and  had  entirely  left  the  neighborhood  of  Glencoe, 
I  found,  a  few  miles  farther  west  in  Renville  county,  the  young  in 
about  the  same  stage  of  advancement  that  I  had  seen  around  Mankato 
on  the  21st  of  June,  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  still  in  the  pupa- 
stage.  But  in  general,  where  injury  was  severe,  it  wa^^  ovily  in 
places  where  the  young  had  been  numerous  as  early  as  the  last  week 
of  May,  and  it  is  only  in  an  excessively  dry  year,  with  a  slender 
growth  of  grain,  that  the  crops  are  likely  to  be  badly  injured  by  the 
young  that  hatch  after  the  first  of  June. 

FAILURE   IX   itATCHING. 

Throughout  a  large  number  of  counties,  and  perhaps  throughout 
the  whole  egg-area,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  eggs  failed 
to  hatch.  In  limited  areas  the  failure  was  so  great  as  to  amount 
to  almost  complete  exemption  from  injury.  It  is  difficult  to 
calculate  what  percentage  of  the  eggs  thus  failed,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  often  a  large  one.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
in  Nobles  county  who  have  interested  themselves  in  observing 
such  matters,  that  eggs  have  never  been  laid  so  thickly  in  that 
county  as  in  1876,  but  hardly  a  wheat  field  was  destroyed  by  the 
young  in  1877.  While  this  is  in  writing  I  have  received  brief 
reports  from  nearlj^  every  locust  county  in  Iowa.  There  as  in 
Minnesota,  the  hatching  was  in  many  cases  far  less  numerous  than 
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the  extent  of  the  egg-deposit  had  led  people  to  apprehend,  and  in 
others  the  injury  reiiUting  from  the  great  number  which  did  hatch 
was  much  less  than  usual.  The  resiut  is  condensed  by  Prof.  C.  E. 
Bessey,  of  Ames,  as  follows  :  *'  In  the  fall  of  1876  they  (the  locusts) 
laid  many  eggs  in  Central  Iowa.  In  the  spring  of  1877  they  hatched, 
but  for  some  reason,  not  known  to  me,  (nor  any  one  else  hereabouts,) 
thev  did  not  amount  to  much." 

TPhe  causes  of  failure  in  hatching  are  generally  stated  to  be  ^'  un- 
known." They  are  no  doubt  the  unusual  temperature  and  rain- 
fall of  the  spring  and  the  action  of  the  Silky  Mite  and  various 
grubs.  It  is  precisely  in  those  counties  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
where  the  locust  evil  has  been  most  permanent  for  the  last  five  years 
that  the  eggs  have  been  apparently  destro3'ed,  while  the  territory  of 
densest  hatching  and  most  sweeping  destruction  in  Minnesota  lies 
almost  entirely  outside  of  what  has  been  the  region  of  greatest  and 
most  continu<jus  damage  for  the  last  five  years.  As  the  persistent 
cultivation  of  any  growth  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  of 
its  insect-enemies,  so  the  increase  of  these  insects  is  followed  by 
multiplication  of  the  parasites  and  enemies  which  prey  upon  them. 
The  destroyei's  of  the  locust  eggs,  not  endowed  with  the  same  effi- 
cient powers  of  locomotion  as  the  locust  itself,  are  confined  to  a 
smaller  range  and  continue  to  multiply  within  it.  and  where  the 
locust  deposits  e^rgs  for  a  series  of  years  within  the  same  range,  its 
enemies  will  in  time  multiply,  rarely  perhaps  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  overpower  the  locust,  but  sufficiently,  when  aided  l)y  other  favor- 
-able  conditions,  to  produce  a  marked  diminution  of  the  species ; 
while  to  preserve  the  balance  still  further  the  locust  carries  its  own 
enemies  with  itself  to  other  laying-grounds  not  only  in  the  genn  of 
the  slowly  moving  locust  mite  but  of  the  swift  Tachina  Fly. 


AREA  OF  GREATEST  INJURY. 

The  greatest  injury  inflicted  by  the  young  during  the  spring,  and 
in  fact  the  area  of  all  injur}'  in  the  State  worth  reporting,  was  con- 
fined to  a  strip  of  country  extending  southeastward  from  about  the 
centre  of  Otter  Tail  county  to  Lake  Crystal,  and  lying  along  the 
edge  of  the  timl^ered  regions.  On  the  east  it  was  pai'tly  bounded 
by  the  timber,  extendin^:  some  little  distance  eastward  into  it  in  its 
northern  part,  (into  Todd  and  Stearns  counties),  the  hatching 
growing  less  as  it  progressed  eastward,  and  finally  failing  almost 
•entirel}',  except  in  open  spots  along  the  Mississippi.  On  the  west 
the  boundary  was  in*egular.  It  was  limited  mostly  by  the  line  of  what 
had  been  the  most  frequent  cultivation  in  1876,  confined  to  river 
valleys  and  the  points  of  thickest  settlement,  w^hile  as  the  farms  l^e- 
came  more  scattered,  (to  the  westward)  the  hatching  thinned  out, 
and  finally  ended  almost  entirely  where  stretches  of  unbroken 
prairie  began.  In  general  the  swarms  seemed  to  have  progressed 
eastward  (in  Minnesota)  in  1876  without  halting  to  lay  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  cultivation,  and  to  have  been  checked  in  their  pro- 
gress by  the  timber  and  to  have  massed  their  forces  along  its  edge. 
At  any  rate  this  region  was  a  laying  ground  through  the  whole  of 
ihe  preceding  season  from  the  middle  of  July,  through  August  and 
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sometimes  into  September.  It  is  diflScult  to  convey,  to  one  who 
has  not  seen  such  sights,  an  idea  of  the  immense  numbers  of  the 
young  that  appeared  in  some  parts  of  this  infested  region  in  the 
last  week  of  May.  The  wheat  fields  covered  with  the  youns,  and 
sometimes  trimmed  bare  of  every  green  blade,  the  low  l)ushes  03-  the 
roadside  stripped  of  their  leaves,  the  young  locusts  dancing  into  the 
air,  and  flickering  like  heat  in  the  sunlight  before  the  hoi*ses'  feet 
in  a  ride  of  miles  across  the  .prairies,  the  road-beds  l)lackened  with 
the  young  basking  on  the  warm  sand,  all  these,  which  had  then  hard- 
ly begun  their  devastating  marches,  prophesied  the  injury  which  was 
destined  to  ensue.  These  were  extreme  cases,  but  elsewhere,  where 
the  numbers  were  less,  the  bands  which  came  marching  over  the 
fields,  one  after  another,  finally  sufficed  to  make  way  with  nearly 
eveiy  crop  %vithin  their  reach.  Later  on,  the  wheat  which 
had  been  left  by  the  young  in  May  was  trimmed  of  its 
green  leaves,  and  the  stalks  were  left  like  spindles,  l)lacken- 
ing  in  the  sun,  while  the  locusts  having  destroyed  about 
every  crop  (except  oats)  which  happened  to  lie  in  their  path, 
trimmed  out  the  tender  portions  of  the  prairie  grass  and  made  it 
almost  unserviceable  for  grazing.  The  oats,  the  foliage  of  which 
was  hardly  touched,  were  attacked  while  heading  out,  and  the  slen- 
^  der  stems  of  the  berry  cut  off,  but  generally  something  of  an  oat 
^^  crop  was  harvested  when  there  was  hardly  anything  else  left  to 
gather. 

A  general,  but  hardly  an  organized  warfare  was  waged  against 
the  young  almost  from  the  outset,  every  man  defending  his  own 
fields  as  best  he  could.  In  the  nineteen  counties  which  the  Hon. 
Commissioner  of  Statistics  reports  as  more  or  less  injured,  the  acre- 
age of  wheat  was  less  by  113,700  acres  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
but  was  still  considerable,  amounting  to  337,000  acres.  Or  these 
counties  eight  showed  an  increase  of  wheat-acreage  over  1876, 
while,  of  the  remaining  eleven,  four  counties  sowed  from  three  to 
six-sevenths  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  There  were  instances 
of  men  who,  warned  by  former  experience,  sowed  nothing  what- 
ever, as  well  as  of  men  who  sowed  as  largely  as  though  no  enemy 
were  at  hand  ;  but  far  the  larger  majority  were  the  cases  of  those 
whose  only  hope  of  a  decent  subsistence  depended  on  such  a  crop 
as  they  might  oring  through  to  harvest.  The  energy  with  which 
most  of  these  began  the  battle  as  soon  as  the  young  made  their 
appearance,  was  worthy  of  all  success.  The  usual  ^methods 
of  burning  the  young  were  resorted  to  at  once,  and  in 
some  cases  ditches  were  run  about  the  fields.  Towards  the 
€nd  of  May  the  coal-tar  pan,  which  had  l^een  used  in  vari-* 
ous  forms  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  elsewhere,  came  at  last 
(after  having  been  fully  described  during  the  preceding  year,*) 

♦There  was  110  reason  why  the  use  of  coal  tar.  kerosene,  &c..  In  pans  or  otherwise 
should  have  seemed  a  novel  or  i)rovUlential  invention  to  the  people  01  Minnesota.  The 
use  of  tar  spreaU  upon  buikling  paper  was  fully  described  in  tlie  Keport  of  the  (Toolog- 
Ical  and  Natural  llistorv  Survey  of  Minnesota* for  187G  :  a  full  description  of  the  kero- 
sene pan  v.jus  sent  broadcast  in  one  of  the  "patent  Insides"  of  our  countrv  papers  for 
the  same  year  ;  a  letter  from  Greeley,  Colorado,  dated  Aut'ust  5th,  ls76,  to  the  Farmei"s 
Union  of  Minneai^olis,  describes  the  use  of  coal-tar  spread  upon  canvas,  to  be  dragged 
over  the  grain  ;  while  in  the  i)roceedin*^s  of  the  Grasshopper  Con  vi»ntlon  at  Omaha, 
(page  51)  the  same  instrument  Vas  described  again.  In  spite  of  all  tiiis  the  us^*  of  coal- 
tar  seemed  absolutely  iinknoAiito  the  people  of  Minnesota  until  it  wa^  make  known  to 
them  by  the  letters  of  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Kobblns,  of  Wilmar,  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
in  May,  1877. 
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to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Minnesota,  and  was  seized  eagerly 
as  an  instrument  that  promised  to  be  effective.  For  the  next  three 
ot  four  weeks,  wherever  tar  and  sheet-iron  could  be  obtained,  men, 
women  and  children  dragged  the  tarpan  industriously  over  the 
grain  fields,  until  the  instrument  became  either  useless  or  unneces- 
sary. By  the  middle  of  June  the  locusts  had  grown  so  large  that 
other  means  of  catching  had  to  be  devised,  while  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  crops  were  either  so  badlv  injured  as  to  be  not  worth 
fighting  for,  or  were  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  locusts  that  re- 
mained that  further  fighting  was  unnecessarj'.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  exact  amount  of  success  to  be  attributed  to  the  ditierent 
methoils  of  destruction  as  they  were  applied,  or  indeed  to  any 
method  tluit  has  been  applied  so  far.  In  a  warfai*e  of  this  kind  the 
farmer  must  take  his  cniinces,  and  what  proves  successful  in  one 
place,  or  in  one  year,  may  be  totally  futile  at  another  time  or  place. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  for  the  last  three  years 
it  is  necessary  to  say  here  once  more  what  most  of  our  fanners  are 
at  last  convinced  of,  that  in  strong  emergencies  there  is  no  depen- 
dence to  be  placed  upon  anything  but  a  well  dug  and  carefully 
tended  ditch  a)><»at  the  fields.  If  properly  constructed  it  will  prove^ 
in  nine  cases  out  often,  an  al)solute  barrier  until  the  locusts  acquire 
wings,  when  tl.e  element  of  chance  comes  in  again.  Dr.  J.  C.  y 
CuiTi»'r.  ofMankato,  managed  with  a  ditch  to  save  entirely  unharmed 
the  crop  of  160  acres,  in  the  midst  of  locusts  hatching  out  in  unusual 
nuniben:,  and  the  method,  the  cost.  Jind  the  result  of  the  exi^eriment 
will  Ijc  found  in  full  in  the  report  of  the  National  Entomological 
Commission  ;  upon  the  Barden  farm  near  W'indom  it  is  reported 
that  a  heavy  CK^p  was  saved  by  a  diligent  use  of  tar-pans;  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe,  of  Lntiu  township,  McLeod  county, in  ft  neighborhood  where 
the  locusts  hatched  in  great  numbers,  managed  to  save  piirt  of  a 
crop  by  using  the  tar-pan  earl}'  in  the  season,  and  later  on  an  open- 
mouthed  trough,  dragged  over  the  grain  after  nightfall.  Under  the 
date  of  Nov.  21st,  187 7,  he  writes  : 

*'The  field  of  wheat  opposite  my  lioiii-e  yielded  nie  20  Imshels  to  the  acre, — 
the  i>art  of  it  which  I  ^^aved,  which  was  about  10  acres.  The  two  neighbors  of 
mine  north  of  me  did  not  figlit  the  hoi>i^»ers  at  all,  and  that  part  of  the  field  next 
to  them  wa.s  eaten  close.  1  kept  worKin<^  at  them  every  night,  but  they  trot  a 
pai't  of  it  before  they  left. 

On  a  three-acre  t:  .'Id  south  of  my  house,  the  hoppr-r*;  ate  about  one  aei-e  of  it; 
they  cam*'  from  another  neighbor  tliat  did  not  tight  them.  Ihe  two  acres  left 
yielded  me  2'»  bui']i:^ls  to  the  acre. 

The  twi>  neighV»ors  north  of  me,  alcove  refeiTed  to,  had  about '25  acres  of  wheat 
each;  one  of  them  harvested  4  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  other  ^3*^  bushels. 

I  had  20  acres  of  new  hmd  and  5  acres  of  old  land  in  wheat  in  another  place. 
None  of  the  neighboi*s  around  fought  them  and  I  did  not  get  a  kernel  off  that. 
The  hop].<»rs  were  more  than  I  coidd  handle  there  and  on  that  I  </k/  save,  ?o  I 
confined  my  or»emtions  to  that  1  saved.  One  neighbor  near  me  who  r/ZrZ.  fight  the 
hoi)pers,  siivea  60  busliels  from  about  7  acres." 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  fields  that  were  swept  clean  of 
grain  at  the  very'  outset.  The  only  thing  that  conld  have  saved 
snch  would  have  been  a  ditch  constructed  before  the  locusts  began 
their  march.  To  say  that  such  a  ditch  would  have  proved  insur- 
mountable in  every  case  would  be  to  assume  too  much,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  it  would  have  succeeded  in  a  large  number  ojf  cases 
where  every  other  defence  failed. 
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All  this  refers  to  protection  against  insects  hatched  outside  of  tne 
grain  fields.  There  iire  also  large  extents  of  wheat  sown  upon 
newly  broken  prairie  ("  new-breaking/')  where  the  eggs  had  been 
deposited  in  great  abundance  in  1876.  Wherever  the  deposits  had 
been  left  undisturbed,  the  growing  wheat  was  destroyed  at  the  outset. 
Even  where  the  surface  had  been  harrowed  or  broken  with  the 
seeder  in  the  fall  of  1876,  the  egcs  left  undestroyed  were  still 
numerous  enough  to  consume  the  wneat  as  fast  as  it  grew.  Only 
plowing  the  eggs  under  deeply,  or  vigorous  harrowing  of  the  surface 
m  the  fall  or  spring,  with  the  use  of  a  tar-pan  pan  to  catch  such  as 
hatched  upon  the  field,  together  with  a  ditch  to  prevent  incursions 
from  without,  might  have  sufficed  to  save  such  fields  as  these. 

IKJURY  TO  THE  CROPS. 

Nineteen  counties  are  stated  by  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of 
Statistics  to  hav^  been  more  or  less  injured  in  1877.  These  are  as 
follows  :  Kandiyohi,  Chippewa,  Wright,  Steams,  Nicollet,  Pope, 
Douglas,  Swift,  Otter  Tail,  Stevens,  Grant,  Todd,  Renville,  Sibley. 
McLeod,  Meeker,  Yellow  Medicine,  Brown,  Redwood.  He  adds  : 
"  The  most  careful  estimates  of  the  bushels  harvested  by  the  coun- 
ties gives  the  following  results  : 

Kandiyohi  and  Chippewa,  total  loss ;  Wright  county,  slightly 
injured  ;  eight  counties  are  believed  to  have  saved  half  a  crop  ;  one, 
a  third  ;  one,  a  tenth  ;  two,  two-thirds  ;  three,  three-quarters  ;  and 
one,  four-fifths. 

This  was  the  Commissioner's  estimate  in  October,  and  it  is  not 

f)robable  that  exact  statistics  will  add  anything  to  the  estimated 
OSS.  Of  the  above  counties  three  were  probably  more  injured  by 
the  flying  swarms  than  by  the  young.  In  addition  to  the  counties 
named  above,  thirteen  others  were  by  the  end  of  May  in  a  state  of 
more  or  less  apprehension,  and  tar-pans  were  put  to  vigorous  use. 
A  hot,  dry  June  like  tHat  of  1876  would  have  resulted  not  only  in 
greater  damage  in  the  injured  counties  but  would  have  added  maii}^ 
other  counties  to  the  injured  area. 

The  comparative  temperature  and  rainfall  for  the  last  four  years 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  derived  from  the  reports  of 
the  Signal  Service  at  St.  Paul. 


Total  Rain  Fall  in 

Number  of  days  when 

Average  Temperature. 

inches. 

rain  fell. 

May. 

June. 

May. 

June. 

Mky. 

June. 

1874 

62.24 

68.7 

1.65 

11.67 

7 

16    ♦ 

1875 

58.81 
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3.06 

4.33 

12 

17 

1876 

59.2 

66.3 

3.15 

2.02 

12 

14 

1877 

t 

62 

63.7 

5.43 

7.13 

12 

13 
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The  total  rain-fall  in  May  was  considerably  greater  than  in  any  of 
the  three  preceding  years,  while  that  of  June  was  greater  than  for 
any  year  since  1871.  The  average  temperatures  for  May  and  June 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  other  years,  but  a  detailed  table  would 
show  the  result  of  weather  much  better  than  a  table  of  averages. 
It  would  show  a  well  distributed  rain-fall,  accompanied  by  cold 
days,  with  northeast  winds.  This  was  the  character  of  nearly  all 
the  former  half  of  June.  The  result  of  this  in  May  was  a  more 
than  usual Ij^  prolonged  hatchiftg,  as  the  rain  coming  just  when  the 
egg-pods  were  bursting  arrested  the  hatching  for  a  time,  and  no 
doubt  prevented  it  altogether  in  soils  that  retained  moisture.  Eggs 
thus  arrested  were  found  in  the  latter  part  of  May  in  a  decayed  con- 
dition, and  a  prey  to  the  Anthomyia  maggot.  The  last  two  weeks 
of  May  however  were  warm  and  dry,  and  this  gave  the  young  in- 
sects a  full  opportunity  for  destroying  the  grain  where  they  were 
numerous.  But  the  change  of  temperature  early  in  June  again  ar- 
rested their  progress  wherever  the  grain  had  not  already  been  badly 
cut  off.  The  large  number  of  damp,  cold,  and  cloudy  days  deterred 
the  locusts  from  eating,  and  gave  the  grain  an  opportunity  to  re- 
cover itself,  while  the  temperature  was  exactly  such  aa  to  produce 
the  strongest  and  rankest  growth  of  wheat  foliage.  As  this  sprang- 
up  apace  and  covered  the  ground,  the  locusts,  loving  warmth  and 
sunlight  could  not  spread  through  and  over  the  fields  as  m  a  year 
of  slender  and  spai*se  growth,  while  the  abundance  to  be  eaten  nec- 
essarily left  more  which  escaped  untouched.  In  many  cases  the 
wheat  in  this  way  attained  a  growth  which  afterwards  remained  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  locust.  In  others  the  insects  were  abundant 
enough  to  trim  off  the  foliage,  and  in  the  first  week  of  July  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  wheat  stood  in  the  fields  like  bare  spindles,  the 
head  still  enclosed  in  the  terminal  leaves.  Possibly  a  continuance 
of  favorable  weather  through  July  would  have  produced  something 
from  even  such  fields  as  tnis,  but,  in  the  hot,  dry  weather  whicn 
followed,  the  heads  never  filled. 

But  it  is  to  favorable  temperature  more  than  all  else  that  we  are  to 
assign  not  only  the  abundant  harvest  in  the  uninjured  counties  but 
such  crops  as  were  saved  in  the  remainder.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  efficacy  of  our  prayers  may  be  tested  by  the  material  results 
which  follow  them,  can  safely  nnd  a  beneficent  answer  to  the  fast- 
ing and  supplication  of  April,  not  in  a  brief  snow  storm  that  per- 
haps destroyed  an  insignificant  number  of  locusts  which  would  ia 
all  probability  have  proved  harmless,  but  in  a  whole  season  of  fav- 
oring winds  and  nourishing  rains. 

The  effects-  of  climate  were  seen  too  upon  the  young  insects  as 
well  as  upon  the  grain.  It  is  to  this  doubtless  that  we  are  to  assign 
the  cause  of  the  often  reported  disappearance  of  the  young  in  the 
spring  without  committing  injury,  and  of  the  harmlessness,  "from 
causes  unknown,"  of  such  as  remained  up  to  the  time  of  flying ; 
reports  which  come  from  Iowa  oftener  than  from  Minnesota.  It  is 
to  the  same  cause  no  doubt  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  number  of 
locusts  found  dead  in  the  fields  duiing  the  spring;  numbers  which 
were  very  inconsiderable  when  compared  witn  those  which  re- 
mained alive,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  unusual  agencies  were  at 
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work.  To  those  who  from  limited  observ«ition  believe  that  the 
species  is  proof  against  moisture,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  spring 
of  a  different  character  from  the  four  preceding  has  been  followed 
by  an  unusual  series.of  locust  events,  viz.:  comparative  harmlesness 
of  the  hatching  brood,  a  partial  degeneration,  and  finally  a  total 
migration  as  if  from  an  unnatural  neighborhood  ;  while  still  othei's 
are  to  be  reminded  that  the  State  is  no  more  a  permanent  breeding 
ground  of  the  species,  and  no  more  likely -to  be,  than  it  was  some 
years  ago. 

MOVEMENTS   OF  THE  WINGED. 

Here  and  there  a  fully  winged  individual  of  Spretus  may  be  found 
in  our  fields  early  in  June.  I  noticed  such  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1876,  and  on  the  14th  dav  of  June,  1877,  while  others  were  reporte^J 
as  early  as  the  26th  of  itay.  From  the  middle  of  June  the  num- 
ber of  the  winged  increases  rapidly,  and  these  often  rise  in  the  air 
singly,  and  float  lazily  along  on  the  breeze.  On  the  19th  of  June 
I  observed  such  at  Mankato,  as  thick  in  the  air  as  stars  upon  a  mod- 
erately starry  night,  while  upon  the  ground  below  a  still  greater 
number  had  developed  wings,  and  on  being  disturbed  would  start 
up  for  a  low  flight  of  a  rod  or  two.  Here  and  there  one  would  rise 
from  the  earth,  and  could  be  seen  rising  very  gradually  in  the  air 
for  a  long  distance,  until  it  finally  became  lost  to  sight.  Neither 
on  the  ground  nor  in  the  air  was  there  any  appearance  of  swarm- 
ing. The  numbers  in  the  air  increased  rapidly  from  day  to  day 
until  the  last  week  in  June,  when,  as  if  they  had  begun  to  mass 
their  forces,  dense  swarms  could  be  seen  moving  slowly,  high  in  the 
air,  over  the  central  portion  of  the  State.    These,  though  appearing 

to  move  southeast  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  June,  were  not 
seen  east  of  what  had  been  the  hatching  area.  From  the  latter 
date  until  nearly  the  middle  of  August  the  State  was  repeatedly 
crossed  and  recrossed  by  immense  bodies  of  locusts,  alighting  heavilv 
and  destructively  in  the  first  week  of  July,  but  only  appearing  high 
in  the  air,  and  purely  as  migrating  swarms  later  on.  These  move- 
ments consisted  generally  of  bodies,  (rather  than  of  one  immense 
swarm,)  seen  here  and  there  over  a  large  area,  all  pursuing  one  gen- 
eral direction,  and  following  each  other  for  a  few  days  until  the 
supply  seemed  exhausted,  when,  after  a  change  of  wind,  what  were 
apparently  parts  of  the  same  army,  returned  over  their  former  track 
only  to  be  carried  back  again  with  others  when  the  wind  changed 
back  again.  As  the  season  advanced,  the  swarms  making  up  these 
armies  became  more  scattered,  and  followed  each  other  at  wider 
intervals,  or  were  soon  separated  at  long  distances  from  each  other. 

MIGBATIOKS. 

These  movements  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : 

Julv  3d-7th — A  movement  to  the  northwest  by  daily  journeys^ 

with  heavy  alighting  each  evening  from  Willmar  westward  to  the 

Sisseton  Reservation  and  beyond. 
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July  8th-10th — A  change  of  wind,  \rith  a  .return  at  once  to  the 
southeast.  This  movement  was  observed  at  sixtv  points  l^etween 
Bramble  county,  D.  T.,  and  Freeborn  county  on  the  south,  and  })e- 
tween  Otter  Tail  and  Sherburne  counties  on  the  north. 

July  11th  and  12th — A  change  of  wind  and' return  of  the  swarms 
to  the  northwest,  observed  at  various  places^  between  Detroit  and 
Sioux  City  on  the  west  and  between  Sioux  City  and  Fort  Randall, 
D.  T.  , 

July  20th  and  2l8t — An  immense  movement  to  the  southeast 
again,  observed  at  78  points  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Swarms 
were  seen  on  the  western  line  of  observation,  at  various  points  be- 
tween Walhalla  and  Rockport,  D.  T.,  375  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  between  Rockport  and  Albert  Lea,  on  the  southern  line, 
225  miles  from  east  to  west. 

July  28 — Another  movement  to  the  southeast,  seen  over  various 
northern  and  southern  counties,  but  not  reported  over  a  large 
number  of  intermediate  points. 

August  1st  and  2d — Another  extensive  movement  to  the  south- 
east. This  was  seen  at  various  points  between  Glyndon  and  Lu- 
verne  on  the  west,  and  at  St.  Cloud,  Anoka,  Northfield  and  LeRoy 
on  the  east. 

Aug.  6th-9th — Heavy  flights,  (but  decreasing  in  numbers  daily) 
to  the  southeast  again  ;  seen  mostly  on  a  line  between  Benson  aud 
Mankato  and  Worthington. 

Sept.  2d — '"Large  numl)ers"  flying  southeast  over  Waseca. 

Sept.  18th — ^'Millions  seen  flying  in  a  southeasterly  direction"  at 
Long  Prairie. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  has  been  known  elsewhere, 
many  of  these  swarms  continued  their  fliglits  through  the  night. 
Tlie}'  were  observed  on  several  occasions  flying  till  nearly  sundown, 
while  it  was  impossible  to  leai'n  of  their  alighting  anywhere  at  or 
during  the  night ;  they  were  seen  moving  earlv  in  the  morning:  as 
soon  as  the  sun  was  high  enough  to  make  their  numl)ers  visible, 
while  there  wa^  no  known  starting  place  from  which  such  swarms 
could  have  proceded  so  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  in  one  known 
case,  (and  probabl}'  in  many  others.)  they  abandoned  in  the  night  a 
spot  where  they,  had  been  abundant  during  the  day. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  after  the  :20th  of  July  all  extensive  move- 
ments were  to  the  southward.  On  the  dates  intermediate  between 
those  given,  there  was  a  change  of  wind  to  southward,  and  this  car- 
ried back  sometimes  consideral^le,  but  always  scattered  bodies  to  the 
northwest,  while  as  the  season  advanced  the  number  thus  carried 
back  became  fewer.  Those  which  were  carried  to  the  northwest 
probably  helped  to  make  up  the  bodies  which  moved  southeast 
again  as  soon  as  the  wind  changed  to  northerly,  and  what  may  have 
been  something  like  a  compact  army  early  in  July  were  spread  over 
a  large  territor}'  later  on.  The  change  of  wind  between  the  7th 
and  8th,  and  again  between  the  10th  and  11th  of  July  were  followed 
at  once  by  the  return  of  swarms  over  the  track  where  they  had 
passed  the  isy  l>efore  :  on  the  other  hand  it  required  a  change  of 
wind  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  and  again  from  the  20th  to  the  28th 
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of  July  to  collect  and  brinff  back  the  swarms  which  passed  over  on 
the  latter  dates.  During  the  later  movements  too,  straggling  bands 
were  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east  of  the  main  bodies, 
as  at  St.  Paul  on  the  20th  of  July,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  August  at 
Anoka,  St.  Paul,  Northfield  and  Leroy,  on  the  6th  of  August  at 
Hastings,  Dundas,  and  Brownsdale  ;  and  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember over  El  Paso,  Wisconsin,  and  over  Osage,  Grundy  Centre, 
Toledo,  and  Montezuma,  aud  perhaps  over  Waverly,  Waterloo, 
Oskaloosa,  and  Vinton,  Iowa,  all  of  which  points  lie  considerably 
to  the  east  of  the  usual  locust  area. 

All  the  movements  after  the  10th  of  July  were  purely  migrations. 
Here  and  there  individuals  dropped  down  from  the  passing  swarms 
until  a  township  or  two  was  pretty  well  covered,  but  as  a  rule  the 
insects  passed  over  without  alighting.  To  determine  the  migratory 
capabilities  and  habits  of  the  locust  would  be  interesting  and  useful. 
During  the  summer  I  collected  nearly  a  thousand  reports,  diaries, 
&c.,  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  flights  over  Minnesota.  The  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  similar  reports  from  Central  Dakota,  and  the 
absence  of  such  from  Iowa,  render  it  difficult  to  trace  movements 
bevond  the  State  line.  The  turning  point  of  flights  between  the 
7tn  and  8th  of  July  was  evidently  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Sisseton  Reservation ;  between  the  10th  and  lltn,  either  in  or  over 
Iowa ;  about  the  22d  of  the  month  the  swarms  collected  in  Dakota 
along  the  route  between  Bismarck  and  the  Black  Hills  and  these 
were  perhaps  brought  southeast  again  on  the  28th  of  July. 

It  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  swarms  seen  passed  to  the 
southward  of  Minnesota  and  remained  there.  It  is  certain  that  the 
bodies  composing  the  difierent  migrating  armies  became  widely 
separated  from  each  other  during  the  season,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  individuals  composing  these  bodies  were  distributed 
over  a  large  extent  of  territory  and  often  so  sparsely  as  to  remain 
almost  unnoticed.  By  the  first  of  September  the  species  was  found 
at  Sioux  City  and  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  in  small  numbers,  but  more 
numerous  than  the  native  species  ;  still  more  numerous  at  Ackley, 
where  they  were  preparing  to  lay;  again  in  very  small  numbers  at 
two  or  three  stopping  places  along  the  road  between  Ackley  and 
Lyle,  at  Lyle  and  at  Austin  ;  and  a  few  days  later  at  Lake  Phalen, 
five  miles  northeast  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  very  likely  that  a  careful  search 
in  1878  by  those  acquainted  with  the  species  will  disclose  the  presence 
of  the  young  in  very  small  numbers  at  various  places  in  Eastern 
Minnesota,  in  Wisconsin  east  of  Hastings,  and  in  Eastern  Iowa. 

The  locust  evil  being  ended  for  the  present,  all  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  produces  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer  only  that 
disgust  which  is  excited  by  an  unpleasant  subject.  But  the  time 
will  come  again  when  the  possibility  or  likelihood  of  locust  in- 
vasions, and  whether  they  can  be  anticipated  or  prevented  will  be 
questions  of  immediate  interest.  But  to  a  community  looking 
K)rward  to  years  of  prosperous  wheat-raising,  and  knowing**  that 
future  success  dei)ends  in  some  measure  upon  exemption  from  vari- 
ous insect  plagues,  it  should  seem  foolish  to  conclude  the  inquiry 
with  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  has  so  fai*  been  obtained. 
The  National  Entomological  Commission  should  be  enabled   to 
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pursue  its  investigations  beyond  the  field  where  circumstances  hare 
so  far  confined  them,  into  the  region  where  the  nature  of  the  locust 
problem  is  still  largely  unknoA\Ti,and  where  alone  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities  of  future  destructive  incursions  are  to  be  calculated. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

A  history  of  former  locust  invasions,  and  a  full  chronology  <jf 
locust  appearances  in  past  years,  whether  seen  in  small  or  in  great 
numbers,  in  destructive  onslaughts  upon  the  grain,  or  in  harmless 
migrations  to  other  neighborhoods,  become  valuable  to  assist  in  de- 
termining what  are  the  regions  of  perpetual,  frequent,  or  occasional 
presence.  It  has  been  common  to  call  *4ocust  years''  only  those 
years  in  which  swarms  have  appeared  in  destructive  numbers,  and 
to  call  "locust  regions"  and  ''grasshopper  counties"  those  only  where 
cultivation  has  been  sufficient  to  invite  injury.  It  has  often  been 
difficult  to  collect  such  facts  as  there  are,  and  the  desire  to  appear 
well  in  immigration  statistics  induces  men  to  withhold  occurrences 
that  would  seem  to  convert  their  particular  localities  into  "grass- 
hopper regions"  for  the  time  being,  but  which  were  after  all  only 
trifling  appearances  of  a  misfortune  that  was  felt  elsewhere  in  full 
force.  "Locust  regions"  Jire  not  created  by  simple  statements  of 
facts,  nor  are  the  gardens  of  the  world  depopulated  by  occasional 
locust  invasions. 

But  a  locust  chronology  for  the  past  fifteen  years  contradicts  the 
notion  that  there  is  anything  like  periodicity  in  the  appearance  of 
the  species,  though  there  are  evidently  yeiu^s  or  periods  of  excessive 
multiplication  ;  it  also  disposes  of  such  vagaries  as  that  the  stock 
has  been  advancing  eastward  yearly,  occupying  a  certain  belt  of 
country  each  year ;  or  that  they  '*move  mostly  in  a  great  circle, 
touching  Missouri  on  the  east,  and  New  Mexico  on  the  south,  the 
Pacific  on  the  west,  and  far  into  the  British  Possessions  on  the 
north,"  the  time  required  for  swinging  around  this  circle  "being 
about  ten  yeai-s,  though  some  get  beliind  by  being  hatched  out  late  ! 
It  hiis  been  a  locust  year  somewhere  or  other  nearly  every  year  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  swarms  have  repeatedly  swept  southward 
from  I3ritish  America  perhaps  to  Texas,  while  their  offspriivg  moved 
back  uortliward  over  the  same  track  in  the  following  spring.  It 
would  seem  that  east  of  what  may  be  the  permanent  breeding 
grounds  of  the  species,  there  is  a  region  where  swarms  appear  nearly 
every  year,  and  that  the  permanence  or  frequency  of  appearance 
diminishes  as  we  move  eastward.  To  say  that  this  region  of  fre- 
quent appearance  is  not  a  "grasshopper  country,"  is  to  say  for  the 
present  that  it  is  mostly  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  though 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  if  it  were  under  full  cultivation 
that  it  would  suffer  devastation  every  year. 

This  region  of  frequent  appearance  reaches  eastward  nearly  to 
Minnesota,  and  the  frequency  results  from  the  fact  that  the  region 
refen>?d  to  lies  in  the  track  of  swarms  moving  northwestward 
towards  the  mountains  in  the  spring,  southeastward  from  the 
mountains  in  the  summer,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
swarms  occasionally  hatched  upon  the  plains.    At  least  it  is  certain 
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that  the  locust  has  been  seen  either  along  or  east  of  the  western 
border  of  Minnesota  nearly  every  year  since  1863.  At  Walhalla,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Pembina,  they  are  said  to  have  come  one  year  and 
left  in  the  vear  following  ever  since  in  the  year  just  named  ;  in  the 
same  year  (1863,)  they  were  about  Moorhead,  around  the  Coteau  des 
Prairie,  Ft.  Abercrombie,  and  weite  seen  flying  as  far  east  as  the 
Pomme  de  Terre  River  ;  in  1864  the  young  hatched  near  Moorhead, 
and  possibly  in  other  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  north 
of  the  Minnesota  river  ;  while  in  July  winged  swarms  from  the  west 
made  their  wav  in  a  narrow  column  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to 
Le  Sueur  and  fienderson;  in  1865  the  young  of  these  were  trouble- 
some in  the  regions  just  named  ;  in  1866,  a  year  of  serious  invasion 
in  States  to  the  southward,  there  were  but  slight  and  transient  ap- 
pearances ot  swarms  in  Minnesota,  about  Moornead,  and  in  Redwood 
and  Kandiyohi  counties  ;  in  1867,  a  year  in  which  Iowa  was  overrun 
almost  as  extensively  as  in  1876,  there  was  no  appearance  in  Minne- 
sota so  far  as  can  be  ascertained ;  in  1868  large  swarms  passed 
northward  over  Jackson  county  for  two  or  three  days,  probably 
those  which  had  hatched  in  Iowa  and  the  States  below;  in  1869  the 
insects  were  seen  about  Moorhead  again  ;  in  1870  about  Moorhead 
and  in  Brooking  Co.,  D.  T.;  in  1871  a  large  number  of  our  north- 
western counties  were  visited,  but  were  injured  only  here  and  there; 
in  1872  the  offspring  of  these  augmented  by  others  hatched  in 
Dakota  seemed  to  have  passed  southward  in  immense  armies  over 
Southeastern  Dakota  and  Nebraska  ;  the  events  since  1872  are  too 
well  known  to  need  repeating. 

There  is  nothing  alarming  in  these  statements  ;  it  is  known  well 
enough  in  how  few  of  all  these  years  the  insects  have  poured  into 
the  State  in  immense  swarms,  and  how  few  of  all  the  swarms  that 
have  appeared  have  remained  to  prove  destructive.  It  is  only  in  a 
year  of  excessive  and  repeated  visitation  that  the  small  numbers  re- 
maining behind  from  each  passing  cloud  finally  become  numerous 
enough  in  the  aggregate  to  make  their  presence  destructive  in  the 
year  following.  It  is  only  meant  to  show  that  Eastern  Dakota  lies 
m  or  near  a  region  where  the  locust  frequently  appears  ;  some- 
where within  yearly  reaching  distance  of  the  transient  or  perma- 
nent breeding  grounds  of  the  locusts.  On  the  other  hand  but  a 
few  miles  to  tne  east  lies  a  region  where  the  locust  appears  but 
rarely,  while  still  a  short  distance  beyond  is  a  region  where  it  never 
appears. 

A  line  drawn  from  Crookston  to  Le  Sueur,  thence  southward 
across  Iowa  through  Fort  Dodge  marks  nearly  the  general  eastern 
limit  of  serious  injury.  In  Mmnesota  this  is  nearly  the  dividing 
line  between  the  prairie  and  the  timber,  which  in  Douglas  and  Otter 
Tail  counties  extends  some  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  line 
though  not  densely  everywhere.  From  Le  Sueur  southward  the  line 
again  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  western  boundary  of  the  Big 
Woods,  until  the  latter,  thinning  out  give  place  to  the  prairie* 
counties  of  Southern  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  where  as  the  physical 
barriers  of  the  forest  no  longer  exists,  the  line  must  represent  nearly 
the  natural  limits  of  the  encroachment  of  the  species.  That  there 
is  some  such  natural  eastern  limit,  coinciding  nearly  with  the  line 
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ffiven,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  hatching  swarms,  on  migrating, 
have  on  no  occasion  whatever  occupied  new  ground  to  the  eastward, 
or  pursued  any  line  of  flight  whicn  would  not  carry  them  some- 
where to  the  west  of  where  they  hatched.  Whenever  invasions  have 
been  carried  to  the  east  of  the  usual  line,  it  has  l)een  in  all  eases  by 
swarms  appearing  from  the  nortjiwest,  generally  late  in  the  season 
and  by  slow  advance. 

These  in  exceptional  cases  have  occasioned  injury  or  have  deposited 
eg^s  in  the  openings  to  the  east  of  the  limits  named,  but  with 
senous  results  onl}'  in  1856  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in 
Todd  and  Steams  counties  in  1876. 

To  determine  exactly  how  far  east  the  species  has  hatched  of  late 
years,  and  to  say  just  where  it  definitely  ended,  would  have  required 
careful  examination  by  those  acquainted  with  the  species.  It 
hatched  in  1877  in  observable  numbers  at  least  fully  up  to  the  line 

E'ven  upon  the  "  Map  of  Locust  Areas,"  in  the  report  of  the  Geo- 
gical  and  Natural  History  Survey  for  1876.  The  hatching  of  the 
year  confirmed  the  general  correctness  of  this  line;  still  more  correctly 
it  might  have  been  drawn  from  Detroit  to  Princeton,  thence  south- 
ward to  Austin,  whence  it  moved  southward  across  Iowa,  passing 
nearly  through  Hardin,  Story,  Dallas,  Madison,  Adams  and  Taylor 
counties.  But  throughout  all  the  eastern  portion  of  this  hatcning 
area  the  young  appeared  in  squads  on  scattered  hatching  grounds, 
and  no  doubt  careful  search  might  have  found  still  others  east  of 
the  limits  given,  the  young  of  the  swarms  straggling  eastward  late 
in  the  fall,  and  finally  disappearing,  no  one  knew  where. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  also  the  extreme  northeastern 
limit  of  the  appearance  of  the  species.  It  lies  somewhere  in  a  region 
of  woods  and  swamps  north  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  east  of  the 
longitude  of  Brainerd.  This  almost  uninhabited  region,  though 
not  lying  in  the  usual  line  of  flights,  might  be  traversed  by  swarms 
in  almost  any  summer  and  the  fact  remam  unheard  of.  It  is  certain 
that  locusts  in  years  past  have  been  seen  in  swarms,  or  in  small 
numbers  on  the  ground,  at  Red  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  Gull  Lake, 
Brainerd,  Aitken  and  Duluth,  while  several  years  ago  locusts  injured 
the  vegetables  and  grass  upon  the  island  opposite  Ashland,  Wis- 
consin. All  these  points  lie  in  a  region  which  the  locust  is  supposed 
to  avoid.  But  even  if  it  is  possible  for  this  insect  to  choose  by 
instinct  a  certain  line  of  flight,  and  to  select  the  winds  which  will 
carry  it  in  that  general  direction,  it  is  carried  at  times  to  situations 
which  the  most  trifling  amount  of  instinct  would  cause  it  to  shun, 
and  has  been  found  in  immense  numbers  in  the  waters  of  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  Red  Lake,  and  in  fewer  numbers  in  Lake  Superior. 
The  noi-tlieastern  limit  of  flight  depends,  partly  at  least,  upon  the 
point  where  swarms  cross  our  border,  and  those  coming  in  well  to 
the  east  on  the  Manitoba  line  might,  as  in  1856,  be  carried  into  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  The  swarms  of  that  3'ear  were  no 
straggling  bands,  blown  out  of  their  course  late  in  the  season,  but 
came  in  immense  numbers,  which  by  the  testimony  of  all  who  re- 
member the  event,  were  many  times  more  numerous  than  any  that 
have  appeared  in  later  yeui-s.  These  reached  Gull  Lake  and  the 
region  around  it  near  the  end  of  July,  and  not  only  destroyed  the 
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crops  at  Crow  Wing  and  thence  southward  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  (which  has  never  since  been  injured  oetween  Crow  Wing 
and  Sauk  Rapids.)  but  penetrated  in  monstrous  numbers  into  the 
woods  about  Mille  Lacs  Lake  where  they  bent  down  the  pine 
branches  with  their  weight.  They  penetrated  in  considerable  num- 
bers as  far  as  Cambridge,  Isanti  Co.,  a  point  which  was  hardly 
reached  by  swarms  of  1874,  and  was  not  visited  in  1876.  All  those 
swarms  of  1856  must  have  crossed  the  northern  boundary  well  to 
the  east,  or  must  have  turned  their  fliglit  eastward  over  the  very 
regions  which  the  locust  is  supposed  to  avoid.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  they  j)enetrated  southward  only  to  about  the  neighborhood  of 
Shakopee. 

This  was  an  exceptional  instance  in  some  respects,  and  in  the 
locust  invasions  whicn  we  are  destined  to  suffer  in  the  future,  there 
will  probably  be  occasional  events  which  will  seem  to  contradict  all 
previous  experience,  and  to  make  it  impossible  to  lay  down  any- 
thing like  general  rules.  It  might  happen  that  swarms  in  a  long, 
warm,  and  dry  autumn  might  pass  a  few  miles  farther  east  than 
they  have  ever  appeared  before,  and  leave  eggs  which  in  a  following 
sprmg  of  excessive  dryness,  and  with  a  thin  growth  of  grain,  would 
prove  destructive  to  a  large  proportion  of  everything  sown.  For 
all  that  the  species  has  a  certain  natural  range,  and  though  no  line 
can  be  definitely  drawn  bevond  which  it  can  be  predicted  that  the 
locust  will  never  appear,  the  regions  of  habitual,  frequent,  and  in- 
frequent appearance  will  be  ascertained,  while  there  still  remains 
the  strong  probability  that  with  increase  of  cultivated  acreage 
towards  the  mountain  regions  the  appearance  of  swarms  in  Minne- 
sota will  become  rarer  than  before.  It  may  even  become  possible 
to  predict  the  time  of  appearance  at  certain  points,  and  to  take  an 
example,  as  swarms  reached  Sauk  Rapids  about  Aug.  20th,  1856, 
Aug.  17th,  1874,  and  Aug.  11th  and  18th,  1876  ;  as  they  reached 
Monticello  Aug.  13th  to  16th,  1856,  Aug.  17th,  1874,  and  Aug.  18tli, 
1876,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  often  reach  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi before  the  middle  of  August,  or  will  often  prove  destructive 
to  any  great  distance  beyond  it,  either  in  a  summer  of  invasion  or 
in  the  spring  following. 

Finally,  if  there  is  in  future  any  fear  that  Minnesota  may  become 
a  permanent  breeding  ground  of  the  locust,  it  may  be  said  that  so 
far  as  is  known  there  is  no  permanent  l)reeding  ground  of  the 
species  in  any  strict  sense  of  that  term.  The  species  is  migratory, 
and  until  it  loses  this  habit  there  is  no  fear  that  the  swarm  which 
hatch  here  will  remain  to  breed  by  natural  increase.  They  may  re- 
move but  partially,  or  to  a  short  distance  only,  or  they  may  be  re- 
placed by  others  in  the  same  season,  but  in  any  case  the  instinct, 
the  impulse,  or  the  chance  wind  which  brings  them  upon  us  will 
eventually  remove  their  offspring. 
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The  reference  on  the  2(L  page  of  this  report  to  dams^e  inflicts 
by  the  Chinch  Bug  may  he  found  on  pp.  17  and  18  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  1877,  as  follows  : 

**The  crop  of  1876  was  menaced  by  three  destructive  agencies.  The  one  al- 
ready mentioned — heat  drouth  or  whatever  it  was  ;  the  oreadful  locust,  whoee 
flickering  wings  filled  the  air  in  the  western  portions  of  the  state  from  the  eartli 
to  the  highest  point  of  human  vision ;  and  locally,  in  Houston  county,  the 
chinch  bucf,  where  considerable  damage  was  inflicted  by  this  new  foe  to  our 
great  staple. 

******  the  third  was  not  of  sufficient  ma^tude  to  warrant  the  precise 
ascertainment  of  it— but  it  is  a  dangerous  and  insidious  foe,  and  doubly  danger- 
ous because  it  is  insidious,  and  should  the  coming  year  be  marked  witn  their  re- 
newed attacks,  they  should  be  carefully  studied  and  their  characteristics  report- 
ed." 

Upon  page  97  of  the  same  report  the  Commissioner  quoted  the 
following  letter : 

Caledonia,  Houston  Co  ,  Minn. 
December  10,  1877. 

T.  M.  Metcalf,  Commissioner'  of  Statistics: 

Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  ravages  of  the  Chinch  Bug  in  tliis 
county,  I  cannot  say  much. 

These  pests  are  a  mystery  to  me,  and  to  every  one  of  whom  I  have  inquired, 
and  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  much  about  them. 

They  are  here  now;  they  have  charged  the  eailh  with  esrgs  ready  for  the  hatch - 
mg  temperature  of  earliest  Spring,  when,  I  fear,  our  farmers  here  Aviil  catch  it 
again.  1  learn  that  they  are  at  Fountain,  on  the  Southern  Minnesota  Kaih'oad, 
in  m}Tiads. 

It  is  estimated  that  they  destroyed  two- fifths  of  the  wheat  crop  of  this  county 
in  1877.  •  . 

The  bee  theory  has  been  tried  on  them.    They  smell  like  a  bed-bug,  and  one 
can  detect  their  presence  by  the  smell  in  walking  through  the  fields.    They  also 
manifest  tliemselves  by  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  grain.    Their  season  is 
when  the  grain  is  in  the  "milk,"  just  l>efore  haiTCst. 
They  do  no  iiyurj-  at  all  before  that  time. 

It  is  said  that  they  were  hpre  before — just  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Some  of 
them  live  in  the  ground,  under  the  stools  of  the  grain  through  the  ^Wnter,  but 
most  of  them  leave  their  e^^  and  die  in  the  fall. 

They  work  in  a  small  patch,  and  all  that  ai*e  in  that  patch  get  together  at 
night  m  a  large  pile,  like  ants  in  a  hill,  and  the  boot-heel,  and  hot  water,  "vnth 
aid  of  lanteiTis,  ai-e  used;  but  tliis  is  a  slow  process.  When  they  finish  a  small 
patch,  they  move  to  another  ]>art  of  the  field. 

They  were  not  troublesome  m  the  western  part  of  this  county,  nor  were  there 
many,  if  any,  in  adjoining  counties. 

Veiy  Respectfully, 

Yours,  i^t'c, 

K.  W.  TRASK, 
Auditor  of  Houston  Go, 
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I  have  received  the  following  letter  fi-om  the  same  source  : 

Dear  Sir:— Your  favor  of  the  lOthinat.  reauestinfif  information  conceminj? 
chinch  bu^,  rye,  &c,  came  daly.  The  chinch  oujy^  promise  mischief  a^ain  this 
year  in  this  countj*.  They  are  very  thick  in  the  fields.  We  are  a  little  m  hopes 
that  frequent  cool  showers  will  keep  them  back,  and  the  early  season  ripen  the 
ffrain  before  they  do  much  damage.  Some,  not  much,  winter- rye  is  sown.  The  ' 
bugs  do  not  trouble  that  much  I  am  infontied. 

Respectfully, 

E.  W.  TRASK, 
Auditor  of  Houston  Co. 
Caledonia,  Minn.  May  22,  1878. 

Crop  reports  in  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  during  the  past  month 
mention  the  presence  of  the  chinch  bug  in  other  localities.  As  it 
may  be  necessary  for  farmers  to  take  vrhat  precautions  they  can 
against  this  most  dangerons  insect,  I  here  briefly  digest  the  sub- 
stance of  several  entomological  reports  upon  the  chinch  bug,  with 
the  hope  that  the  republication  of  these  notes  in  the  newspapers 
may  add  something  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  not  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  it.  Riley's  Seventh  Annual  Report  for  the 
State  of  Missouri  (pp.  19-50)  describes  (with  figures)  the  insect  in 
fiiU,  its  habits  natural  enemie.s,  and  the  best  methods  of  contend- 
ing with  it.  Fitch's  2d  Entomological  Report  for  the  State  of 
New  York.  Harris,  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,  and  Prof  A. 
S.  Packard's  Report  on  the  Locust  and  other  Insects  in  the  west- 
ern States  and  Territories  contain  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  same  subjects. 

THE  CHINCH   BUG. 

Mentioned  in  various  agricultur^tl  and  entomological  reports  ifti- 
cler  the  scientific  names  of  Lygaeus  I^ucoptents,  Hhy pa  rock  ramus 
Leuco])temSy  Micropus  Leucopferus^  BUhsus  Leitroi^fents. 

An  hemipterous  (half-wmged)  insect  of  the  su]>-order  of  Heterop- 
tera;  emitting,  like  many  insects  to  which  it  is  related,  and  for  some 
of  which  it  is  easily  mistaken,  a  nauseous  (bed-buggy)  odor. 

A  sucking  (haustellate)  insect,  furnished  with  a  shari>pointed 
beak,  subsisting  upon  the  juices  of  grasses  and  cereals.  Found 
while  young  feeding  upon  the  roots  and  afterwards  upon  stalks  and 
leaves. 

The  adult  insect  is  about  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length; 
the  body  is  long,  blackish,  and  hair}';  the  wings  and  fore  wings  are 
white,  while  the  latter  have  a  black  spot  upon  the  middle  of  the 
edge;  legs  dark  yellow.  Some  ten  varieties  (including  one  wing- 
less) are  found  difierinff  more  or  less  in  color,  but  in  general  the 
species  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  white  fore  wings  with 
the  black  spot  upon  the  edge. 

The  adult  insects  pass  the  winter  hidden  about  the  edges  of  fields, 
"  under  dead  leaves,  under  sticks  of  wood,  under  flat  stones,  in  moss, 
in  bunches  of  old  dead  grass,  or  weeds  or  straw,  and  often  in  corn- 
stalks and  cornshucks. — BiJey, 
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These  come  forth  in  the  warm  spriug,  pair,  and  the  female  de- 
posits her  effgs,  laying  them  from  day  to  day  for  about  twenty  days, 
underground  upon  the  roots  of  the  plant  destined  for  food.  These 
are  laid  in  clusters,  and  are  about  three  one-hundredths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  pale  amber-colored.  They  hatch  in  about  two  weeks,  and 
the  wingless  young,  bright  red  in  color,  may  be  found  around  and 
clinging  to  the  roots  where  they  have  been  hatched.  These  acquire 
wings  in  about  six  weeks,  and  after  pairing,  produce  a  second  brood 
which  lives  through  the  winter,  as  stated  above. 

The  insects  may  be  seen  upon  the  wing  at  pairing  time,  but  do 
not  take  to  flight  readily.  Tneir  migrations  are  performed  mostly 
on  foot,  in  the  growing  stages,  and  from  one  field  to  another. 

For  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  adult  insects  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  and  to  prevent  future  multiplication,  the  corn-stalks,  dry 
weeds,  rubbish,  &c.,  about  the  fields,  should  be  burned,  or  these  with 
boards,  or  anything^  under  which  the  insects  may  take  shelter,  may 
be  left  around  the  faelds,  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  them. 

As  the  female  endeavors  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  the  pupose  of  depositing  her  eggs  about  the  roots  of 
plants,  rolling  after  seeding  tends,  by  hai*dening  the  ground,  to  pre- 
vent the  deposit  of  eggs. 

Early  sowing  and  mvigoratine  the  plant  with  manure  tend  to 
bring  forward  the  crops  before  tlie  young  are  capable  of  doing  their 
greatest  injury. 

As  Hungarian  grass  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  chinch  bug,  a  rod  or 
two  of  it  sown  around  a  field  of  wheat  tend  to  keep  the  young  occu- 
pied until  the  wheat  is  out  of  danger.  It  is  also  recommended  to 
sow  with  each  12  bushels  of  winter  wheat  one  bushel  of  winter  rye, 
as  the  bugs  will  destroy  the  rye  in  preference  to  the  wheat;  or  to 
surround  or  intersperse  grain  crops  with  hemp,  flax,  castor  beans, 
or  buckwheat.  Whenever  badly  infested  patches  of  grain  are  no- 
ticed early  in  the  season,  straw  should  be  spread  over  them  and 
burned. 

The  migrations  of  the  young,  on  foot,  are  prevented  by  boards 
set  on  edge  along  fields,  and  smeared  with  tar;  or  by  coal  tar  poured 
along  on  the  ground;  or  by  running  along  the  edge  of  fields  a  fur- 
row turned  outward,  in  which  the  insects  may  oe  destroyed  by 
dragging,  burning,  or  in  pit-holes. 

Excessive  moisture,  (rain,  etc.)  are  destructive  to  the  chinch  bug; 
hence  wherever  continued  irrigation  is  possible  the  insects  may 
alwaj's  be  destroyed  while  still  underground. 

Among  the  natural  enemies  of  the  chinch  bug  are  several  species 
of  Lady  Bird,  the  Insidious  Flower  Bug,  and  the  many-Banded 
Robber,  (of  insects),  and  the  quail,  as  well  as  (perhaps)  the  prairie- 
chicken  and  red-winged  black-bird. 

As  before  stated,  many  insects  closely  related  to  the  chinch  bug, 
having  nearly  the  same  form  and  smell,  niaybe  easily  mistaken  for  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  False  Chinch  Bug  (Nysius 
Destructor).  1 1  found  these  in  abundance  (pairing)  around  Mon- 
ticello,  June  14,  in  cornstubble  and  around  purslane  ;  they  were 
mistaken  for  the  chinch  bug  by  those  who  had  seen  the  latter  re- 
peatedly]. 
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The  chincli  bug  is  a  southern  rather  than  a  northern  species  of 
insect,  but  it  has  been  found  in  Wisconsin  considerably  farther 
north  than  in  Minnesota,  and  Prof  Packard  has  fouad  it  in  Maine 
and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  He  infers  that  it  is 
found  in  the  colder  as  well  as  warmer  portions  of  New  England, 
and  adds.  ^^It  probably  inhabits  the  entire  United  States  east  of 
longitude  100® ,  and  will  probably  occur  in  the  western  Territories, 
wherever  wheat  is  raised,  though  perhaps  the  altitude  and  peculiar 
climatic  features  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau  may  prevent  its 
rapid  and  undue  increase.^^ 

it  has  years  of  excessive  multiplication,  like  the  locust,  and 
other  insects.  In  1864  it  was  exceedingly  destructive  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  In  1868  it  did  considerable  damage  in  Southern 
Illinois  and  Southwestern  Missouri.  In  1871  and  1874  it  was  again 
very  destructive — in  the  former  year  the  losses  were  estimated  at 
thirty,  and  in  the  latter  at  sixty  million  dollars,  the  losses  in  Mis- 
souri alone  amounting  to  ninteen  millions.  (Riley).  In  such  years 
as  these  its  control  passes  beyond  the  hands  of  man,  and  it  is  only 
possible  to  mitigate  its  ravages  to  some  extent,  by  earnest  and 
united  efforts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALLEN  WHITMAN. 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 


BEPOBT  OF  DB.   P.   L.   HATCH. 


Prof.  N.  H.  WincheU: 

m 

Dear  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  report  a  satisfactory  advancement  of  the  ornithological  survey  of 
the  State  during  the  past  year.  Personally,  and  through  the  assist- 
ance of  competent  observers,  representative  localities  remote  from 
the  settlements  have  received  special  attention,  particularly  those 
embracing  water-courses,  and  heavily  timbered  districts.  Many  im- 
portant mcts  pertaining  to  the  migr^ttion,  distribution,  feeding, 
and  breeding  of  some  species  about  which  hitherto  very  little 
has  been  known,  have  been  obtained  which  will  be  valuable  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  survey.  Another  of  these  facts,  notably, 
is  the  intermixture  of  varietal  forms  representing  different  avi-faunal 
provinces.  The  western  borders  of  the  State  have  long  been  known 
to  be  interchangeable  grounds,  but  it  appears  that  most  other  por- 
tions partake  of  the  same  characteristics.  I  merely  allude  to  these 
things  to  indicate  to  you  some  features  of  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. If  it  were  only  the  listing  of  species  found  to  be  what  is 
commonly  called  resident  birds,  my  previous  work,  together  with 
my  co-laborers  in  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
would  leave  comparatively  little  to  be  done.  But  it  embraces  the  larg- 
est measure  of  attainable  data  in  eveyy  thing  pertaining  to  the  esthetic 
and  economic  relationships  of  the  birds  to  the  commonwealth. 

To  accomplish  so  much,  or  to  approximate  it  necessitates  the 
employment  of  all  available  aid  and  considerable  time.  I  regard 
myself  highly  favored  in  having  the  co-operation  of  several  compe- 
tent collectors  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State  and  especially 
a  number  of  young  men  residing  in  this  city.  Tbej'  have  already 
contributed  notes  on  the  habits  of  some  rare  species  that  are  of 
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ffreat  value  which  will  appear  in  my  final  report,  when  each  will 
Be  duly  accredited  with  all  that  he  has  done. 

Witn  this  abbreviated  general  statement  of  what  I  have  accom- 
plished during  the  year,  reserving  details  for  a  final  report,  I  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  L.  HATCH. 
818  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  May  1, 1878. 
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RAILROAD  ELEVATIONS. 


BY  E.  8.  ALEXANDER. 


ELEVATION  on  the  Hutchinson  branch  of  the  Minneapolis  and 

Northwestern  Railway — Comtnencing  11.6  miles  west  of  Mimie^ 

apolis,  on  the  line  of  M.  &  St,  L.  Railway ^  thence  westward 

through  counties  of  Hennepin,  Carver  and  McLeod^  to 

Hutchinson— from  notes  of  preliminary  survey 

made  in  November^  1877. 


Miles 
from   St. 
P.&P.Ry 

Depot. 


11.6 

12.2 
13.4 


15.6 

15.8 
16.9 
17.1 

18.2 

19.3 


20.0 
20.7 
21.8 

22.7 


Island  Lake  (M.  &  St.  L.  railway  track) 
"       ••      (surface  of  water) 


Town-line  between  Eden  Prairie  and  jMinnetonka  townships  IH 

miles  east  of  northwest  comer  of  E.  P.  township  (ground) 

Bottom  of  Purj^atorv  creek 

Town-line,  Minnetonka  and  Excelsi(>r  townships,  H  mile  north  of 
township  corner  (ground) 

Opposite  north  end  of  Silviue  or  (German  Lake  (water— about) 

Summit  of  ridge  between  Silvine  and  Christmas  lakes 


Kid((e  south  of  Christmas  Lake. 
CluLstmas  Lake  (water— about). 


Lake  Lucy  (ground) 

"      (water) 

On  west  line  of  section  3  near  }i  comer  Chanha.ssan  township.  This 
is  on  a  narrow  ridge  15  feet  above  the  tamarack  swamp  on  west, 
and  20  feet  above  tamarack  swamp  on  east ;  the  hills  on  each  side 
are  sixty  or  seventv  feet  higher  than  the  swamp 

Minnewashta  Lake  (water) 

North  line  of  Chanhassen  township,  in  front  of  school  hou.se  No.  69 

Virginia  Lake  (water) 

Outlet  of  Virginia  Lake— head  of  Lake  Minnetonka— old  site  of 

Smlthtown  (water  of  Minnetonka) 

From  here  the  line  follows  around  the  south  side  of  Lake  Minne- 
tonka and  Halsted's  bay  to  20.2  miles.  Bluffs  are  from  80  to  looft.high. 


Elevation 
above 
Ocean. 


883 

881 
903 

842 

838 

881 

881 
978 
997 
920 
945 
913 


989 
934 
972 
919 

917 
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MUes 

from  St. 

P.&P. 

Depot. 


26.5 
26.6 
26.7 
28.8 

29.2 
31.3 
to 
32.2 
32.2 
33.3 
36.1 
36.8 

36.7 

39.9 
43.0 
43.9 
44.4 
44.6 

46.9 
48.7 
49.7 
52.0 
54.0 

55.3 
56.0 
56.4 
57.5 
58.6 

61.7 
62.1 

62.4 


\ 


Ridge  between  SIx-mlle  creek  and  Halsted's  bay 

Marsh  of  Six«mile  creek 

Six-Mile  creek  (bottom) 

500  feet  north  of  the  center  of  section  20,  Minnetrista  township— out- 
let of  large  cranberry  marsh 

Watershed  between  Lake  Mlnnetonka  and  Crow  river 

On  south  edge  of  Picture  or  Mud  Lake  (water) 

Center  of  section  14,  Watertown  township 

Crow  River  (bluff  on  east  side) 

"     (Watertown  mill-dam) 

*•       "     (bottom  of  river) 

1,900  feet  north  of  southwest  comer  of  section  8,  Watertown  Tp., 

(grassy  swamp) 

Ocean  Marsh  (grasisy  marsh) 

County-line  between  Carver  county  and  McLeod 

Outlet  of  Winsted  Lake  [dry  bottom] 

Wlnsted  Lake,  south  side  [top  of  bluit] 

*•  "     [water] 

1,400  feet  west  of  the  southeast  corner  of  section  28  in  Hale  township 
— lialf  mile  north  of  Silver  Lake  post-offlce 

Swan  Lake  [water] 

Bear  creek 

Leave  Big  Woods  and  enter  the  rolling  prairie 

Crow  River  I  bluff] 

"        •*      [water] 

"      [bottom] 

Hutchinson 


Elevation 
above 
Ocean. 


943 
919 
913 

973 
961 

929 

931 
983 
965 
916 
910 

926 

981 

988 

1,014 

981 

1,003 

985 

1,026 

1,029 

1,018 

1,010 

1,051 
1,074 
1,036 
1.066 
1,037 
1,038 

1,068 
1,020 
1,017 
1,033 


The  above  levels  do  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
country — which  is  very  rough  as  far  as  Watertown. 

From  12.5  miles  to  15.8  miles  the  line  follows  the  valley  of  Pur- 
gatory Creek,  whose  blufife  roll  back  to  a  height  of  about  70  feet  in 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

At  17.0  miles  the  line  crosses  a  ridge  which  runs  northeasterly 
and  southwesterly.  This  ridge,  compressed  to  a  width  at  the  base 
of  500  or  600  feet  between  lakes  Silvine  and  Christmas,  widens  out 
both  southwest  and  northeast.  It  prevents  Lake  Minnetonka  from 
draining  into  Purgatory  creek — although  that  valley  is  nearly  forty 
feet  lower  than  the  lake — and  flowing  thence  into  the  Minnesota 
river. 

The  bluffs  on  Lake  Minnetonka  rise  abruptly  to  hight  of  about 
80  feet,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  back  are  100  feet  above  the  lake. 
The  line  runs  around  on  the  foot  of  the  bluffs. 

Prom  Six  Mile  creek  the  line  follows  up  a  small  valley  to  29.2 
miles  where  it  crosses  the  watershed.  At  this  place  there  are  hills 
on  each  side  which  must  be  80  feet  higher. 

From  here  it  follows  down  a  small  ravine  between  high  hills  to 
Picture  Lake.  On  the  north,  south,  and  northeast  sides  of  this  lake 
the  hills  rise  abruptly  a))out  one  hundred  feet. 
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From  here  to  Watertown  the  country  is  not  so  broken. 

From  36.5  miles  the  line  follows  up  a  small  valley — whose  bluffs^ 
are  about  40  feet  high — to  39.9  miles. 

From  this  point  to  Hutchinson  the  general  level  of  the  country- 
is  very  well  shown  by  the  table.  It  is  rich  and  rolling,  the  knolls 
rise  ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty  feet  above  the  depressions. 

[The  red  hardpan  drift,  in  a  modified  condition,  extends  via  Hopkins  Station^ 
past  the  east  end  of  Lake  Minnetonka,  and  to  within  perhaps  five  or  six  miles  of 
Excelsior.  The  drift  knolls  that  seem  to  extend  in  a  nearly  continuous  series 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Lake  Minnetonka  consist  of  this  red  drift.  There  are 
occasional  places  of  sandy  surface,  and  others  of  red  loam,  but  the  most  of  the 
surface  is  of  a  red  gn^velly  loam  that  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  slight  mixing^ 
of  the  gravelly  sub-soil  with  a  thin  loam  that  probably  corresponds  to  the  loess 
loam  of  further  east.  On  these  knolls  thQ  soil  is  the  same,  but  is  much  thinner, 
or  almost  destitute  of  loam. 

On  the  road  to  Wayzt^ta,  from  Minneapolis,  the  red  drift  continues  to  the 
Half-way  House  about  seven  miles  from  Minneapolis.  Tlience  westward,  along^ 
the  north  side  of  Lake  Minnetonka,  the  surface  is  one  of  gray  hardpan.  N.  H.  W.J 
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REPORT  ON  THE  GENERAL  MUSEUM, 


CONTAIXING  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF    THE    GEOLOGICAL    AND    NATURAX 

HISTORY  SURVEY  FOR  THE  YEAR   1877. 


Bij  X.  H.  Winchell,  Cumfor. 

The  principal  work  during  the  year  has  been  the  opening,  cata- 
loguing, and  placing  on  exhibition  of  the  Kunz  collection  of  minerals. 
On  the  completion  of  the  twelve  cases  designed  for  minerals  and 
fossils,  which  are  constructed  on  the  plan-  of  similar  cases  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  these  specimens  were  de- 

f)osited  therein.  They  were  subsequently  re-handled  and  neatly 
abeled  with  a  form  of  printed  label.  In  the  same  cases  have  been 
placed  apart  of  the  fossils  of  the  Trenton  formation  which  have  been 
studied.  The  duplicates  of  the  species  of  the  Kunz  collection,  which 
constitute  nearly  one-half  of  its  bulk,  have  also  been  examined,  re- 
corded in  the  register,  and  re-boxed.  They  will  shortly  be  offered  for 
exchange,  ard  m  that  way  will  serve  to  increase  the  number  of 
species  in  the  Museum. 

The  Megatherium  skeleton,  a  part  of  the  collection  purchased  of 
H.  A.  Ward  several  years  ago,  was  unboxed  for  the  first  time  since 
its  deliver}'^  at  the  University,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  and  carried  to 
the  north  room  of  the  Museum  preparatory  to  mounting.  Una- 
voidable circumstances,  much  to  be  regretted,  have  delayed  this  to 
the  present,  and  the  room,  on  the  floor  of  which  it  is  spread  out, 
has  necessarily  been  closed  to  promiscuous  admission  of  the  public, 
though  interested  visitors  have  been  admitted  on  application. 

Two  other  upright  cases  have  also  been  built  in  the  north  room, 
uniform  with  those  reported  last  year,  designed  for  the  exhibition 
of  birds,  thus  furnishing  the  walls  of  the  room  with  all  the  cases 
they  will  accommodate.  In  one  of  these  cases  Mr.  Herrick  has 
placed  a  number  of .  our  native  birds,  tastefully  and  naturally 
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mounted,  and  arranged  on  artificial  supports.  The  ornithological 
observations  of  Mr.  Herrick  during  the  year  have  been  reported  to 
Dr.  Hatch,  for  use  in  preparing  a  final  report  on  the  ornithology  of 
the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  birds  added  to  the  Museum,  a  number  of  plant- 
specimens  have  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Herrick ;  and  others  have 
been  presented  by  Mr.  B.  Juni. 

The  fossils  collected  &om  the  Trenton  limestone  at  Minneapolis 
are  mostly  entered  in  the  Register,  though  as  yet  unstudied. 

A  collection  of  marine  specimens  from  the  coast  of  Virginia  was 
presented  by  Ex-Governor  Horace  Austin,  comprising  the  foUovring 
species : 

1.  Flying  Gumacd.    Perinothus  (sp?) 1    specimen. 

2.  weak  Fish.    OtoUthns  regalis,    Cuv.  and  Val 1    speciinen. 

3.  Toad  Fish.    Batrachus  tan,    Linn 1    specimen. 

4.  Perch.    Perca  (sp?) 3  specimena. 

5.  Fiddler  crab.    GeJasitnus  pocans,    Milne  Ed 1    specimen. 

6.  Crap.    I^pa  {sp?) 5  specimens. 

7.  Brachyuran  cru^(icean8 3  specimens. 

8.  Sea  Urchin.    Echinus  {sp?) 2  specimens. 

9.  Brittle  Star.    Ophiura  {sd?) 1    specimen. 

10.  Star  Fish.    Asterias  (spr) 2  splecimens. 

These  have  been  placed  in  suitable  bottles  in  alcohol,  and  form, 
together  with  other  specimens  collected  in  the  Custer  Expedition  to 
the  Black  Hills  in  1874,  and  others  preserved  last  year,  the  nucleus 
of  a  collection  of  the  invertebrate  and  lower  vertebrate  arn'mftla 
which  will  be  of  much  interest. 

A  specimen  of  the  so-called  Jack  Rabbit  was  obtained  at  Lake 
Shetek  in  Murray  county,  where  was  also  found  the  common  eastern 
species.  This  is  probably  nearly  on  the  eastern  limit  of  the  range 
01  the  Jack  Rabbit.  A  few  skulls  are  mounted  on  suitable  pedes- 
tals, viz.:  Ovis,  Canis,  and  Felis^  to  which  others  will  be  added. 

The  following  catalogue  shows  the  name,  number,  and  source 
of  the  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  added  during  the 
year,  exclusive  of  the  collection  of  several  boxes  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  field  work  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  only  so  far  as  the 
same  have  been  examined  and  labeled. 
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ERRATA.  • 

On  page  3,  insert  *'thc'*  before  Geological. 

On  page  H.  for  *-Dec.  31,  1877,"  read  May  25,  1878. 

On  page  27.  fifth  line  from  top,  for  "lining*'  read  limy. 

On  page  28,  first  line  from  top,  for  •*6.44''  read  6.21. 

On  page  28,  first  line  from  top,  for  "32.287''  read  31.287. 

On  page  28,  second  line  from  top,  last  column  in  table,  for  "0"  read  9. 

On  page  43,  for  "Reconnoisence?"  read  Reconnoissjmces. 

On  page  48,  eighth  line  from  bottom,  for  "moutone-ed"  read  moutonne-ed. 

On  page  53,  second  line  ftt)ra  bottom,  for  "wrantly"  read  scantily. 

On  page  55,  third  line  from  bottom,  for  "60"  read  27. 

On  page  59,  twelfth  line  ftt)m  bottom,  for  "nolithic"  read  neolithic. 

On  page  68,  third  line  from  the  top.  for  **ThuH"  read  This. 

The  69th  and  70th  pages  should  exchange  places. 

On  page  75,  at  bottom,  add  Ilex  verticellata,  (rraif.  Black  aider. 

On  page  82,  fomteenth  line  from  top.  for  "Chseteets"  read  Chaetetes. 

On  page  83,  twenty-fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "organized"  read  recog- 
nized. 

On  page  99,  seventeenth  line  from  bottom,  for  "southwestem"  read  south- 
eastern. 

On  page  123,  third  line  from  top,  for  "exposuse"  read  exix)sun\ 

On  page  12ii,  sixth  line  from  top.  for  "mills"  read  miles. 

On  page  129,  fourth  line  from  l>ottom,  for  "62"  rend  52. 

On  page  201,  strike  out  "Rock  on  whicli  Duluth  ia  built/' 

On  page  216,  the  words  "with  4  fluid  cavities  marked  with  ink,"  and  "crj'stal 
showing  'o  plane  of  Dana,"  should  each  In?  place*!  a  line  lower  on  the 
page. 
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